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SECOND ARTICLE. 


In a preceding article (D. R., August, 
1842, Article II.) we made some re- 
marks upon the proceedings that led 
to the Federal Convention, and upon 
the characters of some of the most pro- 
minent members. On the present oc- 
casion We propose to notice very briefly 
the principal plans that were present- 
ed, and the progress of the debate, by 
which they were gradually moulded 
into the existing Constitution. 

The evil complained of under the 
preceding system—commonly called 
the old Confederation—was the ineffi- 


ciency of the Congress, and its want of 


any regular power to enforce its requi- 
sitions on the States. 
the remedy indicated by this political 
disease, was, of course, in general 
terms, an extension of the authority 
delegated to the Union, and a partial 
sacrifice of State independence. Thus 
far all were agreed—at least all whose 
opinions were represented in the con- 
vention. But it was, of course, impos- 
sible that a revolution like the one in 
contemplation should take place with- 


The nature of 


out great differences of opinion ; and 
these naturally turned upon the extent 
to which the proposed increase of the 
power of the Union should be carried, 
and the form in which it should be 
effected. The debates that grew out 
of these differences revealed the exist- 
ence of the National and State-Rights 
parties, which divided the Convention, 
and which seem to constitute the per- 
manent party division most naturally 
resulting from the political circum- 
stances of this country. The precise 
point on which the parties took issue 
in the Convention was, whether the 
Union should be continued as a con- 
federacy of independent States, with 
such extension of the powers of Con- 
gress, as might be deemed expedient, 
or whether the States, for the purposes 
contemplated in the Union, should 
surrender their independence, and form 
themselves into one body politic, under 
a common government. 

The friends of the latter system pro- 
posed the establishment of a general 
government, with a legislature in 
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which the States should exercise in- 
fluence in proportion to their popula- 
tion. They also proposed to give to 
the General Government a negative on 
the acts of the State Governments. 
The State-Rights party, on the other 
hand, proposed the continuance of the 
existing confederacy, with some exten- 
sion of the powers of Congress, and the 
addition of a national executive and 
judiciary. After much discussion the 
point was compromised, by the estab- 
lishment of a general government, act- 
ing directly upon individuals, and not 
upon States ; with a legislature consist- 
ing of two branches, in one of which 
the States were to have an equal vote, 
and in the other a vote proportional to 
their population. The other question 
was compromised in a still more skil- 
ful way, by maintaining, in the first 
instance, the formal validity of all the 
acts of the State Governments; but, 
at the same time, giving to the Consti- 
tutional laws of the Union a para- 
mount authority in the courts of just- 
ice, anything in the constitution and 
laws of the several States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. By this mas- 
terly device the ascendency of the 
Union, which was indispensable to the 
harmonious and successful conduct of 
the public affairs, was fully secured, 
without any offensive interference with 
the formal legislation of the States, or 
any danger of the collisions to which 
an attempt at such interference would 
have necessarily led. The adoption of 
these principles fixed the basis of the 
new system: the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the Convention were a mere 
arrangement of details, not always un- 
attended with difficulty, but, in most 
cases, of no essential importance to the 
general result. 

Such is the naked outline of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. At the 
present time we believe it to be the 
prevalent opinion that the compromise 
adopted on both these points was, on 
the whole, favorable to the views of 
the National party. In the Convention 
itself the feeling appears to have been 
different. The proportional vote of 
the States in both branches of the na- 
tional legislature, and a formal nega- 
tive by the General Government on the 
laws of the States, were considered by 
the National party as indispensable to 
the success of the new scheme. They 
feared, and fully believed, that an equal 
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representation of the States in one 
branch of the Legislature, having a 
complete negative on the acts of the 
other, would be just as fatal to the effi 
ciency of the Government as an equal 
representation in both, and would per- 
petuate all the vices of the old Confe- 
deration. This apprehension, which 
appears, in fact, very plausible, and of 
which nothing but experience could 
have shown = futility, was enter- 
tained, not only by those who would 
have preferred a permanent executive 
and senate—in short, a c nstitution 
substantially on the British model—but 
by those who contemplated merely an 
efficient republican government. We 
had occasion to advert, in our preced- 
ing article, to the great influence exer- 
cised by Virginia on the establishment 
of the Constitution, and to the extraor- 
dinary prominence of Mr. Madison as 
a member of the Convention. It is, 
therefore, worthy of remark in this 
connection, and the fact is highly ho- 
norable to the character of the Conven- 
tion, that this influence, far from being 
dictatorial, was not even on the most 
important points regarded as decisive ; 
and that every member of the Conven- 
tion seems to have acted with perfect 
independence upon every question that 
came before the body. On both the 
points alluded to above—the propor- 
tional vote and the formal negative on 
the laws of the States—Virginia was 
decided. They are the leading points 
in Governor Rando Iph’s plan, which 
formed the basis of the proceedings. 
Mr. Madison insisted on both, with im- 
movable tenacity, to the very last mo- 
ment that they were under discussion ; 
but, notwithstanding their respect for 
the commanding position of Virginia 
in the Union, and for the personal char- 
acter and talents of Mr. Madison, the 
representatives of the smaller States 
acted without hesitation upon what 
they considered as the interest of their 
constituents, and succeeded in defeat- 
ing the efforts of Mr. Madison and the 
other statesmen of the Virginia school. 
The result has shown that in practical 
politics the force of circumstances is a 
safer guide than any theoretical reason- 
ing, however plausible, or, considered 
as theory, apparently incontestable. 
The equal vote of the States in the 
Senate has not been found in practice 
to impair, in the slightest degree, the 
efficiency of the General Government. 
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The assignment of the duty of main- 
taining the ascendency of the legisla- 
tion of the Union over that of the 
States to the judiciary department, 
instead of the legislative «r execu- 
tive, Was an improvement, of which no 
language can describe the importance, 
and is the feature in the Government 
which is now justly regarded as the 
pride and beauty of the system. 

This question, upon which the divi- 
sions in the Convention, and subse- 
quently in the country, were destined 
chiefly to turn, presented itself for dis- 
cussion at the very threshold of the 
proceedings. Mr. Madison tells us, 
that “ before the arrival of a majority 
of the States, the rule by which they 
ought to vote in the Convention had 
been a subject of conversation among 
those members present. It was pressed 
by Gouverneur Morris, and favored of 
Robert Morris and others from Penn- 
sylvania, that the large States should 
unite in firmly refusing to the small 
ones an equal vote in the Convention, 
as unreasonable, and as enabling the 
small States to negative every good 
system of government, which must, in 
the nature of things, be founded on a 
violation of that equality. The mem- 
bers from Virginia, conceiving that 
such an attempt might beget fatal al- 
tercations between the large and small 
States, and that it would be easier to 
prevail on the latter, in the course of 
the deliberations, to give up their 
equality for the sake of an effective 
government, than, on taking the field 
of discussion, to disarm themselves of 
the right, and thereby throw them- 
selves on the mercy of the larger 
States, discountenanced and stifled the 
pre ject.” 

The want of punctuality in attend- 
ing to their duties, which prevailed to 
so great an extent among the members 
of Congress under the old Confedera- 
tion, was also observed at the opening 
of the Convention. The day fixed for 
the meeting was the fourteenth of 
May, 1787, but it was not until the 
twenty-fifth that seven States, forming 
at that time a majority of the whole 
number, were represented, and that it 
was possible to proceed to business. 
After the formal arrangements, which 
occupied three or four days, had been 
completed, Governor Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, on the twenty-ninth of May, pre- 
sented a series of fifteen Resolutions, 
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embracing the principles which were 
to form the basis of the proposed Con- 
stitution. He introduced them by a 
speech of some length, explaining the 
nature of the mischiefs which had been 
felt under the old Confederation,—the 
dangerous condition of the country, 
and the character of the remedy pro- 
posed in the Resolves. which were 
offered in the name of the Virginia de- 
legation. These Resolutions contain 
the germ of the Constitution, as finally 
adopted, and formed the text of the 
debates throughout the whole proceed- 
ings. They are as follow :— 


** MR. RANDOLPH’S RESOLUTIONS. 


* Resolved, That the Articles of Con- 
federation ought to be so corrected and 
enlarged as to accomplish the objects pro- 
posed by their institution: namely, ‘ com- 
mon defence, security of liberty, and gen- 
eral welfare.’ 

«© 2. Resolved, That the rights of suf- 


JSrage in the national Legislature ought to 


be proportioned to the quotas of the contri- 
bution, or to the number of free inhabitants, 
as the one or the other rule may seem best in 
different cases. 

* 3, Resolved, That the national Le- 
gislature ought to consist of two branches. 

* 4, Resolved, That the members of the 
first branch of the national Legislature 
ought to be elected by the people of the 
several States every , for the term 
of ———-; to be of the age of 
years at least; to receive liberal stipends, 
by which they may be compensated for 
the devotion of their time to the public 
service; to be ineligible to any office, es- 
tablished by a particular State, or under 
the authority of the United States, except 
those peculiarly belonging to the fune- 
tions of the first branch, during their 
term of service, and for the space of 

after its expiration; to be inca- 
pable of re-election for the space of 
after the expiration of their term of ser- 
vice, and to be subject to recall. 

“5, Resolved, That the members of the 
second branch of the national Legislature 
ought to be elected by those of the first 
out of a proper number of persons, nomi- 
nated by the individual Legislatures; to 
be of the age of years at least; to 
hold their offices for a term sufficient to 
ensure their independence; to receive 
liberal stipends, by which they may be 
compensated for the devotion of their 
time to the public service; and to be ine- 
ligible to any office, established by a par- 
ticular State, or under the authority of the 
United States, except those peculiarly 
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belonging to the functions of the second 
branch during the time of serviee, and for 
the space of ———— after the expiration 
thereof. 

“6. Resolved, That each branch ought 
to possess the right of originating acts; 
that the national Legislature ought to be 
empowered to enjoy the legislative rights 
vested in Congress by the confederation, 
and, moreover, to legislate in all cases to 
which the separate States are incompe- 
tent, or in which the harmony of the 
United States may be interrupted by the 
exercise of individual Legislatures; (fo 
negative all laws passed by the several 
States, contravening, in the opinion of the 
national Legislature, the Articles of Union, 
or any treaty subsisling under the authority 
of the Union; and to call forth the force 
of the Union against any member of the 
Union failing to fulfil its duty under the 
articles thereof. 

“7, Resolved, That a national Execa- 
tive be instituted, to be chosen by the 
national Legislature for the term 

; to receive punctually at 
times, a fixed compensation for the ser- 
vices rendered, in which no increase nor 
diminution shall be made, so as to affect 
the magistracy existing at the time of in- 
iigiwie a 


stated 


crease or diminution, and éo be in 2 
second time; and that, besides a general 
authority to execute the laws, it ought to 
enjoy the executive rights vested in Con- 
gress by the confederation. 

“6 &, Resolved, That the executive and a 
convenient number of the national judiciary 
a council of revision, 
with authority to examine every act of 
the national Legislature, before it shall 
operate, and every act of a particular Leg- 


ought to compose 
] 


islaiure, before a negative thereon shall be 
final ; and that the lissent of the said 
council shall amount to a rejection, unless 
the act of the national Legislature be 
again passed, or that of a particular Leg- 
islature be negatived by 

of the members of each branch. 

" 9, Resolved, That a national judiciary 
be established, to consist of one or more 
supreme tribunals, and of inferior tribu- 
nals to be chosen by the national Legis- 
lature: to hold their office during good 
behavior, and to receive punctually at 
stated times, a fixed for 
their , in which or 
diminution shall be made, 
the persons actually in office at the time of 


again 


comnpensation 
no 


so as to affect 


services increase 


such increase or diminution. That the ju- 
risdiction of the inferior tribunals shall 
be to hear and determine, in the first in- 


stance, and of the supreme tribunal to 
hear and determine in the dernier ressort, 
all piracies and felonies on the high seas ; 
captures from an enemy; cases in which 
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foreigners, or citizens of other States, 
applying to such jurisdictions, may be in- 
terested; or which respect the collection 
of the national revenue; impeachments 
of any national officers, and questions, 
which may involve the national peace and 
harmony. 

“10. Resolved, That provision ought to 
be made for the admission of States, law- 
fully arising within the limits of the Uni- 
ted States; whether from a voluntary 
junction of Government and territory, or 
otherwise, with the eonsent of a number 
of voices in the national Legislature, less 
than the whole. 

* 11. Resolved, That a republican gov- 


ernment and the territory of each 
state, except in the instance of a volun- 
tary junction of Government and terri- 


tory, ought to be guarantied by the Uni- 
ted States to each State. 

*¢ 12, Resolved, That provision ought to 
be made for the continuance of Congress 
and their authorities and privileges, until 
a givenday after the reform of the arti- 
cles of union shall be adopted, and for the 
completion of all their engagements. 

* 13. Resolved, That provision ought to 
be made for the { arti- 
cles of union, whenever it shall 

and that the assent of t 


not to be 


amendment of the 
seem ne- 
he nation- 


required 


cessary ; 
al Legislature ought 
thereto. 

“° 14. Resolved, That the 
executive and judiciary powers within the 
several be bot 
to support the articles of union. 

*©15. Resolved, That the amendments, 
which shall be offered to the confedera- 
tion by the convention, ought, at a proper 
time, times, approbation of 


( ‘ongress, to be 


legislative, 


States ought to id by oath 


or alter the 


submitted to an assen bly 
mmended by the 
several to 
chosen by the people to consider and de- 


cide thereon.” 


ol representatives, rec 


Legislatures, be r 


The Resolutions, as well as the ab- 


stract of the speech introducing them, 
which is given in the Report, were 
furnished to Mr. Madison by Mr. Ran- 
dolph himself, and are in his hand- 
writing in the original papers. It is 
but just, however, to both the parties, 
to add that the subsiance of the plan 
is contained in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Randolph by Mr. Madison from 
New York, where he was in attend- 
ance as a member of Congress, under 
date of the eighth of April, 1787. Mr. 
Madison himself remarks in the Intro- 
duction to the Reports, that “ the ear- 
liest sketch on paper of a constitu- 
tional Government for the Union (or- 
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ganized into the regular departments, 
with physical means operating on in- 
dividuals), to be sanctioned by the peo- 
ple of the States, acting in their origi- 
nal and sovereign character, was con- 
tained in the letters of James Madison 
to Thomas Jefferson of the nineteenth 
of March; to Governor Randolph of 
the eighth of April; and to General 
Washington of the sixteenth of April, 
1787.” ‘The two former of these let- 
ters are published, for the first time, 
in the present collection. The third 
Was not inserted by Mr. Madison in 
this work, but is found in Sparks’s 
edition of the Writings of Washing- 
ton. The letter to Randolph of the 
eighth of April, which is the one that 
more immediately suggested the sub- 
stance of the Virginia plan, indicates 
distinctly the three leading points 
presented in the Resolutions, viz., the 
substitution of anational Government, 
organized with executive, legislative, 
and judiciary departments, instead of 
the existing confederation of inde- 
pendent States; the proportional vote 
of the States in both branches of the 
national Legislature, instead of the 
equal vote, allowed in the Congress of 
the Confederation ; and the negative by 
the national Government on the acts 
of the States, to be exercised through 
the legislative departments as well as 
the judiciary. 

In regard to the first and second of 
these points, Mr. Madison remarks in 
the letter to Randolph, above alluded 
to, that “ he holds it for a fundamental 
point, that an individual independence 
of the States is utterly irreconcilable 
with the idea of an aggregate sover- 
eignty. “I think,” says he, “at the 
same time, that a consolidation of the 
States into one single republic is not 
more unattainable, than it would be ex- 
pedient. Let it be tried then, whether 
any middle ground can be taken, which 
will at once support a due supremacy 
of the national authority, and leave in 
force the local authorities, so far as 
they can be subordinately useful. The 
first step to be taken is, I think, a 
change in the principle of representa- 
tion. According to the present form 
of the Union, an equality of suffrage, 
if not just towards the larger members 
of it, is, at least, safe to them, as the 
liberty they exercise of rejecting or ex- 
ecuting the acts of Congress, is un- 
controllable by the nominal sovereign- 
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ty of Congress. Under a _ system 
which would operate without the in- 
tervention of the States, the case would 
be materially altered. A vote from 
Delaware would have the same effect 
as one from Massachusetts or Virgi- 
nia.” “* Letithave a negative,” con- 
tinues Mr. Madison, “in ad/ cases what- 
soever, on the legislative acts of the 
States, as the King of Great Britain 
heretofore had.” This I conceive to be 
essential to the least possible abridg- 
ment of the State sovereignties. W ith- 
out sucha defensive power, every posi- 
tive power, that can be given on paper, 
will be unavailing. It will also give 
internal stability to the States. There 
has been no moment since the peace, 
when the Federal assent would have 
been given to paper money, &c. Let 
this national supremacy be extended 
also to the judiciary department. If 
the judges in the last resort depend on 
the States, and are bound by their oaths 
to them and not the Union, the inten- 
tion of the law and the interests of the 
nation may be defeated by the ob- 
sequiousness of the tribunals to the 
policy or prejudices of the States. It 
seems, at least, essential that an ap- 
peal should lie to some national tri- 


bunals in all cases which concern 
foreigners, or inhabitants of other 
States.” 


In regard to the proposed negative 
by the General Government upon the 
acts of the State Legislatures, Mr. 
Madison remarks, in the Introduction 
to the Debates, that “the feature in 
these letters, which vested in the gen- 
eral authority a negative on the laws 
of the States, was suggested by the 
negative in the head of the British 
empire, which prevented collisions be- 
tween the parts and the whole, and 
between the parts themselves. It was 
supposed, that the substitution of an 
elective and responsible authority, for 
an hereditary and irresponsible one, 
would avoid the appearance even of a 
departure from republicanism. But, 
although the subject was so viewed in 
the convention, and the votes onit were 
more than equally divided, it was 
finally and justly abandoned, as, apart 
from other objections, it was not prac- 
ticable among so many States, increas- 
ing in number, and enacting, each of 
them, so many laws. Instead of the 
proposed negative, the objects of it 
were left as in the Constitution.” 
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In the above remark, “that the 
votes upon this question were more than 
once equally divided,” Mr. Madison, 
probably from defect of me mory at 
the time when the Introduction to the 
Debates was written, has hardly done 
justice to the favor with which the 
proposal was received by the Conven- 
uon. ‘The clause, as it stands in Mr. 
Randolph’s plan, giving authority to 
the national Legislature to negative all 
State laws contravening the articles of 
union, was taken up for the first time 
on the 3ist of May, and ‘agreed to 
without debate or dissent.’ The vote 
was afterwards reconsidered on motion 
of Mr. Pinckney, with a view not to 
an abridgment, but to an extension of 
the power previously given; and on 
the 8th of June he proposed, “that a 
national Legislature should have au- 
thority to negative” (not only such 
State laws, as might, in their opinion, 
contravene the articles of union and 
existing treaties, but “ al/ laws which 
they should judge to be wnproper.” 
Mr. Madison seconded, and strongly 
supported the motion, which was also 
supported in debate by Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Dickinson. It was lost by a vote 
of seven to three ; Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia being in favor of 
it; Delaware divided; Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia against it. The vote, which 
had been taken on the 31st of May, 
was not, however, at this time altered ; 
and in the report made by Mr. Gor- 
ham on the 13th of June, of the pro- 
ceedings of the committee of the whole 
on Mr. Randolph’s resolutions, the 
clause stands as originally offered, with 
no other alteration than the addition, 
made on motion of Dr. Franklin, when 
the subject was first considered, of 
“existing treaties” after “articles of 
union.” We shall advert to this point 
again hereafter. 

On the same day on which Mr. 
Randolph presented his resolutions, 
Mr. Charles Pinckney proposed a plan, 
in the form of a draft or projet of a 
complete constitution of government. 
No copy of this document was taken 
by Mr. Madison, nor was the original 
on file among the papers of the Con- 
vention, which remained in the cus- 
tody of Washington and were deposit- 
ed by him, while President of the 
United States, in the department of 


State. Inthe year 1819, the journal of 
the Convention was published by order 
of Congress under the direction of the 
department of State, and a copy of the 
missing paper was, at that time, fur- 
nished by Mr. Pinckney himself. It 
appears, however, that some doubt 
may be entertained, whether the paper 
thus furnished, is a correct copy of the 
one presented to the Convention. Mr. 
Madison, in a note on the subject, 
points out several discrepancies be- 
tween the suggestions made in the 
plan, and the course taken in debate by 
the author. The plan, for example, 
provides, that the members of the 
House of Representatives shall be 
chosen by the people, while the author 
on the 6th of June, a few days only 
after the draft was presented and after 
giving previous notice, opposed that 
method and recommended an election 
by the Legislatures of the States. 
There is an exact coincidence between 
the language of the plan and that of 
the Constitution,as adopted, in several 
passages, in which the language of 
the Constitution was the result of re- 
peated discussions and amendments, 
and could not, of course, have been 
anticipated at the commencement of 
the proceedings. Mr. Madison con- 
jectures, we think with great probabili- 
ty, that the paper, communicated 
to the department of State by Mr. 
Pinckney, was a rough draft, on which 
the author had interlined a portion of 
the proceedings of the Convention which 
was subsequently confounded with the 
original text. This plan was not di- 
rectly acted on either in committee of 
the whole, or inthe Convention. It was 
referred, with the plan of Mr. Patter- 
son, to the “committee of detail,” 
which was appointed on the 24th of 
July, to report the draft of a Constitu- 
tion upon the basis of the resolutions 
previously adopted. 

There is a general resemblance be- 
tween the plan proposed by Mr. Pinck- 
ney and the Constitution, as adopted, 
which, with the direct coincidence in 
language in several passages above al- 
luded to, would render the document 
curious, if the correctness of the copy 
could be depended on. The uncer- 
tainty that exists on this point, in a 
great measure deprives it of value. 
The leading ideas are substantially 
the same as those contained in the plan 
of Mr. Randolph. It is, therefore, not 
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to be regarded as the expression of any 
political opinion, prevailing in the Con- 
vention, distinct from that represented 
by Randolph’s Resolutions, but merely 
as another draft on substantially the 
same basis. For this reason, as well 
as the uncertainty in regard to the cor- 
rectness of the copy, we deem it unne- 
cessary to insert the document here. 
On the 30th of May, the day after 
these two plans had been offered, the 
Convention went into committee of the 
whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Gorham, of Massachusetts, in the 
chair; and on that day, and several 
succeeding ones, took up, successively, 
and acted on the whole of Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s Resolutions. The State-Rights 
party do not appear at this time to 
have matured their ideas sufficiently to 
act upon them with much decision, 
and the leading points in the Vi irginia 
plan were agreed to with little, and, in 
some cases, with no opposition. On 
the first day, after a very short discus- 
sion, the grand principle which was 
to serve as the basis for the whole re- 
form—the substitution of a regularly 
organized national Government for the 
existing confederacy—was agreed to by 
a very unanimous vote; Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virgi- 
nia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, being in favor of it; Connecticut 
only against it; New York, divided. 
On the same day the question of the 
proportional vote in the national Le- 
gislature was taken up, and, on motion 
of Mr. Madison, seconded by Gouver- 
neur Morris, the principle “ being,” as 
the Report says, “generally relished, 
would have been agreed to,” had not a 
postponement been moved by Mr. 
Read, of Delaware, on the ground that 
the delegates fronrthat State were pro- 
hibited by positive mstructions from 


agreeing to a change in the rule of 


suffrage. The subject was accordingly 
postponed. On the following day, as 
has been already remarked, the third 
leading principle, of a negative by the 
General Government on all acts of the 


States, inconsistent with the articles of 


union, “ was agreed to without debate 
or dissent.” Thus the basis of the pro- 
posed reform was substantially settled 
on the first day, almost without discus- 
sion or difference of opinion; and the 
debates proceeded with great unanimi- 
ty for several days on matters of com- 
paratively minor importance, watil the 
VOL, XI,—NO. LIL 44 
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10th of June, when, on motion of Mr. 
Patterson, seconded by Mr. Brearley, 
both of New Jersey, the subject of the 
mode of suffrage in the Legislature, 
which had been postponed on motion 
of Mr. Read, of Delaware, was re- 
sumed. 

It then appeared that in the interval, 
which had since elapsed, the State- 
Rights party had matured their ideas, 
and were prepared to take decided 
ground. Messrs. Brearley and Patter- 
son both spoke at length in opposition 
to the plan of a proportional vote; and 
the latter took the occasion to express 
himself strongly against the general 
scheme of a national government, or 
material variation from the Arti- 


any 
cles of the Confederation, “ which 
were,” as he said, “the proper basis of 


all the proceedings.” ‘The commis- 
sions under which we acted,” he conti- 
nued, “‘were not only the measure of 
our powers; they denoted also the sen- 
timents of the States on the subject of 
our deliberations. We have no power 
to go beyond the Federal scheme; 
and if we had, the people are not ripe 
for any other. We must follow the 
people; the people will not follow 
us.” 

The discussion was continued through 
the day, and resumed on the following 
one. In the debate of the 11th, Mr. 
Sherman, of Connecticut, suggested for 
the first time the plan, which was 
finally adopted at a later period of the 
proceedings, though it did not now pre- 
vail, of a proportional vote in the House 
of Representatives, and an equal vote 
in the Senate. On the same day the 
proportional vote on the first branch was 
agreed toon motion of Mr. King, of 
Massachusetts, seconded by Mr. Wil- 
son, of Pennsylvania, by a vote of seven 
to three—Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Caro- 
Jina, South Carolina, and Georgia, be- 
ing in favor of it; New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, against it; and 
Maryland, divided. ‘The rule of pro- 
portion, as it standsin the Constitution, 
was then adopted, on motion of Messrs. 
Wilson and Pinckney, by the same 
vote, with the difference that New 
York and Maryland now voted in the 
affirmative, making the numbers nine 
to two. Mr. Sherman, seconded by 
Mr. Ellsworth, now proposed his sug- 
gestion, ofan equality of suffrage in the 
Senete, in the form of a regular mo- 
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tion, which was negatived by a vote of 
six to five—New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Delaware, and Maryland, 
in the affirmative; Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, in 
the negative. It was finally decided, 
on motion of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ha- 
milton, by the same vote, that “the 
right of suffrage in the second branch, 
or Senate, ought to be according to the 
same rule, as in the first branch, or 
House of Representatives.” The 
ject was thus definitely disposed « 
and was not resumed till after the Re e- 
port of the committee of the whole on 
Randolph’s Resolutions, where it 
stands in the form just stated; viz., 
“the votesof the States in doth branches 
are to be in proportion to the whole 
number of white and other free citi- 
zens and inhabitants of every age, sex, 
and condition, including those bound to 
servitude for a term of years, and 
three-fifths of all other persons not 
comprehended in the foregoing descrip- 
tion, except Indians not paying taxes 
in each State.” 

It is curious, considering the change 
in the relative importance of the seve- 
ral members of the Union, that has 
since taken place, to find the Empir: 
State ide atifying herself in interest 
with her smaller sisters, and sustain- 
ing their policy on this, as on most 
other occasions, throughout the pro- 
ceedings. Of her three delegates, Ha- 
milton only was national; Yates and 
Lansing, constituting the majority, and 
giving in most cases the vote of the 
State, were ultra State-Rights. When 
the great question between a national 


government and a confederacy of 


States was finally decided against their 
views, the two last seceded from the 
Convention. On the 13th of June, 


Mr. Gorham, from the committee of 


the whole, reported nineteen resolu- 
tions, expressing, with various modifi- 
cations of minor importance, substan- 
tially the principles of the Virginia 
plan. 

The State-Rights party, having now 
matured their views and taken their 
ground, appear to have thought the 
proper time had come for testing their 
strength in a formal way. On the 
14th of June, the day after the pre- 
sentation of Mr. Gorham’s Repor, Mr. 
Patterson, who acted as their leader, 
“« observed to the Convention,” accord- 


ing to Mr. Madison’s Report, “that it 
was the wish of several deputations, 
particularly that of New Jersey, that 
farther time might be allowed them to 
contemplate the plan reported from the 
committee of the whole, and to digest 
one purely federal, and contradistin- 
guished from the reported plan. He 
said they hoped to have such an one 
ready by to-morrow to be laid before 
the Convention: and the Convention 
adjourned that leisure might be given 
for the purpose.” Accordingly, on the 
following day, June 15th, Mr. Patter- 
son offered the pre ect in question, 
which, as the formal expression of one 
of the two leading opinions which di- 
vided the Convention, we copy entire: 


MR. PATTERSON’S RESOLUTIONS 


1. Resolved, That the Articles of Con- 
federation ought to be so revised, correct- 
ed, and enlarged, as to render the Federal 
Constitution adequate to the exigencies of 
government and the preservation of the 
Union. 

2. Resolved, That, in addition to the 
powers vested in the United States in 
Congress by the present existing Articles 
of Confederation, they be authorized to 
pass acts for raising a revenue, by levying 
a duty or duties on all goods, or merchan- 
dise of foreign growth, or manufacture, 
imported into the United States, by stamps 
on paper, vellum, and parchment; and by 
a postage on all letters or packages pass- 
ing through the general post-office, to be 
applied to such federal purposes as they 


shall deem proper and expedient; to make 
rules and regulations for the collection 
thereof; and the same, from time to time, 
to alter and amend in such manner as 


they shall think proper; to pass acts for 
the regulation of trade and commerce, as 
well with foreign nations as with each 
other; provided, that all punishments, 
fines, forfeitures, and penalties, to be in- 
curred for contravening such acts, rules, 
and regulations, shall be adjudged by the 
common law judiciaries of the State. in 
which any offence, contrary to the true in- 
tent and meaning of such acts, rules, and 
regulations, shall have been committed or 
perpetrated, with liberty of commencing, 
in the first instance, all suits and prosecu- 
tions for that purpose in the superior 
common law judiciary of such State; sub- 
ject, nevertheless, for the correction of all 
errors, both in law and fact, in rendering 
judgment, to an appeal to the Judiciary 
of the United States. B 

“3, Resolved, That whenever requisi- 
tions shall be necessary, instead of the 
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rule for making requisitions, mentioned in 
the Articles of Confederation, the United 
States in Congress be authorized to make 
such requisitions in proportion to the 
whole number of white and other free citi- 
zens and inhabitants of every age, sex, 
and condition, including those bound to 
servitude for a term of years, and three- 
fifths of all persons not comprehended in 
the foregoing description, except Indians 
not paying taxes; that, if such requisitions 
be not complied with in the time specified 
therein, to direct the collection thereof in 
the non-complying States; and for that 
purpose to devise and pass acts directing 
and authorizing the same; provided that 
none of the powers, hereby vested in the 
United States, in Congress, shall be exer- 
cised without the consent of at least 

States, and in that proportion if 
the number of confederated States shall 
be hereafter increased or diminished. 

* 4, Resolved, That the United States, 
in Congress, be authorized to elect a Fe- 
deral Executive, to consist of ———— per- 
sons, to continue in office for the term of 
years; to receive punctually, at 
stated times, a fixed compensation for 
their services, in which no increase nor 
diminution shall be made, so as to affect 
the persons composing the Executive at 
the time of such increase or diminution; 
to be paid out of the Federal Treasury ; 
to be incapable of holding any other office 
or appointment during their term of ser- 
vice and for years thereafter; to 
be ineligible a second time, and remova- 
ble by Congress on application by a ma- 
jority of the Executives of the several 
States; that the Executives, besides their 
general authority to execute the Federal 
acts, ought to appoint all Federal officers, 
not otherwise provided for, and to direct 
all military operations; provided that 
none of the persons composing the Fede- 
ral Executive, shall, on any occasion, take 
command of any troops, so as personally 
to conduct any military enterprise, as 
General, or in any other capacity. 

“5. Resolved, That a Federal Judiciary 
be established, to consist of a supreme tri- 
bunal, the judges of which to be appointed 
by the Executive; to hold their offices 
during good behavior; to receive punc- 
tually, at stated times, a fixed compensa- 
tion for their services, in which no in- 
crease nor diminution shall be made, so as 
to affect the persons actually in office at 
the time of such increase or diminution. 
That the Judiciary so established shall 
have authority to hear and determine, in 
the first instance, on all impeachments of 
Federal officers; and, by way of appeal, 
in the dernier ressort, in all cases touching 
the rights of ambassadors ; in all cases of 
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captives from an enemy; in all cases of 
piracies and felonies on the high seas; in 
all cases in which foreigners may be in- 
terested; inthe construction of any treaty 
or treaties, or which may arise on any of 
the acts for the regulation of trade, or the 
collection of the Federal revenue; that 
none of the Judiciary shall be capa- 
ble of receiving or holding any other 
office or appointment during their term of 
service, and for thereafter. 

* 6, Resolved, That all acts of the Uni- 
ted States in Congress, made by virtue 
and in pursuance of the powers hereby, 
and by the Articles of Confederation, 
vested in them, and all treaties made and 
ratified under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the 
respective States, so far forth as those 
acts or treaties shall relate to the said 
States or their citizens, and that the Judi- 
ciary of the several States shall be bound 
thereby in their decisions, anything in the 
respective laws of the individual States to 
the contrary notwithstanding; and that if 
any State, or any body of men, in any 
State, shall oppose or prevent the carry- 
ing into execution such acts or treaties, 
the Federal Executive shall be authorized 
to call forth the powers of the confederat- 
ed States, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to enforce and compel an obe- 
dience to such acts, or an observance of 
such treaties. 

“7, Resolved, Thatthe rule for natu- 
ralization ought to be the same in every 
State. 

“8, Resolved, That a citizen of one 
State, committing an offence in another 
State of the Union, shall be deemed guilty 
of the same offence, as if it had been 
committed by a citizen of the State in 
which the offence was committed.” 


In a note upon this plan Mr. Madi- 
son remarks, “that it had been con- 
certed among the deputations, or mem- 
bers thereof, from Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and per- 
haps Mr. Martin, from Maryland, who 
made with them a common cause, 
though on different principles. Con- 
necticut and New York were against a 
departure from the principle of the 
Confederation, wishing rather to adda 
few new powers to Congress, than to 
substitute a national government. The 
States of New Jersey and Delaware 
were opposed to a national govern- 
ment, because its natives considered a 
proportional representation of the States 
as the basis of it. The eagerness dis- 
played by the members opposed to a 
national government from these differ- 
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ent motives, began now to produce se- 
rious anxiety for the result of the Con- 
vention. Mr. Dickinson said to Mr. 
Madison, ‘ You see the consequence of 
pushing things too far. Some of the 
members from the small States wish 
for two branches in the general Legis- 
lature, and are friends to a good na- 
tional government; but we would 
sooner submit to foreign power, than 
submit to be deprived, in both branches 


of the Legislature, of an equality of 


suffrage, and thereby be thrown under 
the domination of the larger States.’ ” 


It will be observed, that this plan of 


Mr. Patterson, though presented as a 
continuation of the system of a confede- 
racy of States, in reality contemplates 
a national government, not materially 
varying from the one proposed by the 
Virginia Resolutions in any part, ex- 
cepting the equality of suffrage in the 
national Legislature. The essential 


distinction between a confederacy of 


States, and a union of States under a 
common government is, that in the 
former case, the common authority acts 
directly on the State governments, and 
in the event of their refusal or neglect 
to obey its injunctions has no regular 
means of putting them in force ; while 
in the latter the laws of the Union act 
directly upon the individual citizens, 


and are enforced, if necessary, by th 


usual forms of  seagirg process. On 
this point the plan of Mr. Patterson 
agrees, in substance, with that of Mr. 
Randolph. It establishes a national 
Judiciary, acting directly upon indivi- 
duals, with an authority paramount 
that of the States, and a national Exe- 
cutive, which is empowered to call out 
the military power of the States to en- 
force the laws in case of resistance. In 
both these particulars the New Jersey 
plan is just as strong as that of Virgi 
nia. The only material distinction is 
in the constitution of the Legislature, 
which, according to the latter, consist- 
ed of two branches, with a proportional 
vote of the States in both, while in the 
former it was a single assembly, in 
which every State had an equal 
vote. The practical operation of the 
New Jersey plan w uld apparently 
have been to found a national govern- 
ment, of which the control would have 
been placed in the hands of the smaller 
States. The equality of votes, which 
had been thought unjust under the 
former system, where the States re 
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tained the powers of complying with 
the acts of Congress or not, at their 
discretion, and where the large States 
possessed, in their superior resources, 
the means of protecting themselves 
against any attempt at oppression, 
would have been intolerable under a 
government acting directly upon the ci- 
tizens. I[t is accordingly remarked by 
Mr. Madison, in his letter to Randolph 
of April 8, 1787, above alluded to, that 
“according to the present form of the 
Union, an “equality of sufirag ge, if not 
jus st towards the] jarger me mbers of it, is 
at least safe to them, as the lib rly they 
exercise of rejecting or executing the 
acts of Congress, is uncontrollable by 
the nominal sovereignty of Congress. 
Under a system which would operate 
without the intervention of the 
States, the case w uld be materially 
altered. A vote fre m De laware Ww uld 
have the same effect as one from Mas- 
sachusetts or Virginia.” 

It was hardly to be expected that a 
system, so clearly unjust, would meet 
with much support in the Conyention., 


It was referred to the committee of 


the whole to which Mr. Randolph’s 
Resolutions were at the same time re- 
committed, that the two plans might 
be considered t cether. On the fol- 
lowing day (June 17,) the subject was 
taken up, and the New Jersey plan 
was supported in ¢ laborate Spee hes by 
the mover, Mr. Patterson, and Mr. 
Lansing, of New York. The grounds 
chiefly relied upon were, the supposed 


Incompetency in the Convention to 
substitute a national government for 
the existing league of Star id the 
probability that such a government, if 


proposed, would be rejected by the 
States, as an infringement on their in- 
dependence. The futility of both 
these arguments is apparent from the 
fact, that the New 
less a national 
other, and, of course, just as much be- 
yond = powers of the Convention, 
anda ¢ variance with the supposed de. 
termination of the States to maintain 
their independence; the only essen- 
plans 
being, as has just been remarked, that 
the New Jersey plan placed the goyern- 
n nent under the c ntrol of the smalle T 
States, while that of Virginia distri- 
buted it among them all in pr portions 
corresponding with their population 
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Messrs. Patterson and Lansing were 
ably answered on the same day by Mr. 
Wilson, of Pennsylyania, and Mr. Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, On the 18th the 
subject was resumed, and the whole 
day was occupied by Hamilton in a 
speech, to which we adverted in our 
preceding article. He expressed dis- 
tinctly his disapprobation of both the 
plans, especially that of New Jersey ; 
and, at the same time, his embarrass- 
ment in regard to a substitute that 
would suit the views of the people. 
“In his private opinion, he had no 
scruple in declaring, that the British 
government was the best in the world, 
and that he doubted much whether 
anything short of it would do in Ame- 
rica.” As the nearest approach to this 
which circumstances would render 


practicable, he recommended a sort of 


elective monarchy, with an Executive 
Magistrate and Senate holding their 
places for life. He read, at the close of 
his speech, a sketch of a plan of this 
kind, of which he afterwards gave to 
Mr. Madisona fuller draft. Both these 
papers appear in the Report, and are 
among the most interesting materials 
extant for the history of the time; but, 
as neither was directly acted on by the 
Convention, it is unnecessary to insert 
them here. On the 19th the subject 
Was again resumed, and the debate 
concluded with a long and powerful 
speech by Mr. Madison, in direct reply 
to the arguments that had been ad- 
vanced in favor of Mr. Patterson’s Re- 
solutions. It is worthy of remark, that 
one of the objections to the New Jersey 
plan, chiefly relied upon by Mr. Madi- 
son in this speech, was the want of a 
direct negative by the General Govern- 
ment upon the acts of the States. Af- 
ter the close of Mr. Madison’s speech 
the question was taken on the post- 
ponement of the first of Mr. Patter- 
son’s Resolutions, and two States only, 
New York and New Jersey, voted 
in the negative. The question, whe- 
ther the committee should rise and re- 
port Mr. Randolph’s plan, was taken 
immediately afterwards, on motion of 
Mr. King, and decided in the affirma- 
tive by the same vote, with the addi- 
tion of Delaware to the two States in 
the negative. 

The New Jersey plan having thus 
been set aside as a subject of direct 
discussion, the report from the com- 
mittee of the whole on that of Vir- 


ginia was taken up on the same day, 
and a motion was made to adopt the 
first resolution, which provided for the 
establishment of a “ national Govern- 
ment consisting of a supreme legisla- 
tive, executive and judiciary.” Mr. 
Lansing moved as an amendment, 
“that the powers of legislation be 
vested in the United States in Con- 
gress ;” and the discussion was con- 
tinued on substantially the same 
grounds as before, till the evening of 
the 20th, when the question was taken 
and decided in favor of the Virginia 
resolution by a vote of six States to 
four,—Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware, voting in the ne- 
gative, and Maryland being divided. 
The other resolutions were then 
taken up in their order, and several of 
the next following were adopted by 
nearly the same vote. The second, 
providing, that the Legislature should 
consist of two branches, prevailed by a 
vote of seven States to three; Connec- 
licut being in the affirmative. The 
third, providing that the members of 
the first branch of the Legislature, or 
House of Representatives, should be 
chosen directly by the people, passed 
by a vote of six to four,—New York in 
the affirmative, and South Carolina in 
the negative, Mr, Pinckney, a leading 
member from that State, having moved 
as an amendment, that they should be 
chosen by the Legislatures. The time 
of their service, which had been left 
blank in the original resolution and 
fixed in committee of the whole at 


three years, was altered, on motion of 


Mr. Randolph, to two, by the usual 
vote of seven States to three, Connec- 
ticut in the affirmative. The fourth 
resolution, providing for the choice of 
the Senators by the State Legislatures, 
passed after a long debate by the 
strong vote of nine States to two, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia compos- 
ing the negative. The time of service 
for the Senators, which had been fixed 
in committee of the whole at seven 
years, was altered to six, one third to 
go out biennially, by a vote of seven 
States to four; New York, New Jer- 
sey, South Carolina and Georgia, in 
the negative. The fifth resolution, 
providing that each branch have the 
right of originating acts, passed by 
unanimous vote; and on the following 
day, June 27th, the consideration of 
the szxth resolution was postponed for 
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the purpose of taking up the seventh 
and eighth, which regulated the right 
of suffrage in the two branches of the 
Legislature. 

The debate on these resolutions was 
the critical period in the proceedings 
of the Convention, and occupied, in va- 
rious forms, the interval from June 
27th to July 16th. Luther Mar- 
tin, one of the delegates from Mary- 
land, and at that time Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State, took the lead as the 
champion of the State-Rights party. 


He employed the whole of the 27th of 


June, and a part of the following day, 
in a strong speech against the princi- 
ple of a proportional vote, adopted in 
the resolutions. The sketch of this 
speech given by Mr. Madison is rather 
scanty, but the author, on his return to 
his own State, made a formal report to 
the Legislature of the doings of the 
Convention, which was afterwards 
printed, and which details with great 
foree—we may perhaps say—violence, 
the views of the delegates of the small- 
er States. The Virginia plan is de- 
scribed as a “system of slavery, which 
bound hand and foot ten States of the 
Union, and placed them under the 
most abject and servile subjection to 
the other three.” After Mr. Martin 
had finished his speech on the 28th, 
Mr. Madison followed in along and 
powerful reply. The taking of the 
question was then postponed to the fol- 
lowing day. It was at this time that 
Dr. Frank lin made his celebrated pro- 
position, “that in future a prayer 
should be offered in the Convention 
every morning before proceeding to 
business.” After some opposition from 
“Col Hamilton and others,” the mo- 
tion was silently disposed of in the 
negative by adjournment. In a note, 
afterwards added by himself to the 
minutes of his speech on this occasion, 
the Doctor significantly remarks, “ that 
the Convention, except three or four 
persons, thought prayers unnecessa- 
ry!” The editor of the work before 
us quotes this remark in the Appen- 
dix, but omits the note of agers 
which belongs to the Doctor, and, i 

justice to him, should have been re- 
tcined. It is, perhaps, on the other 
hand, but just to the Convention, to al- 
lude to the remark made by Mr. Wil- 
liamson, “that the true cause of the 
omission could not be mistaken. The 
convention had no funds.” After this 
singular little episode the subject was 
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resumed on the following day, and at 
the close of along and able discussion, 
the seventh resolution, providing for the 
proportional vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, passed by a majority of 
six States to four; Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Delaware in the 
negative, and Maryland divided. It 
may be proper to remind the reader, in 
reference to all these votes, that Rhode 
Island was not represented at all, and 
that the delegates from New Hamp- 
shire had not yet taken their seats, so 
that the number of States represented 
was regularly only eleven. 

Thus far the Virginia plan, though 
opposed with firmness and constantly 
increasing warmth, had been sustained 
on every test question without excep- 
tion, and seemed to be destined to go 
before the people, in all its important 
points, including the proportional vote 
in both branches, and the negative on 
the State laws by Congress as well as 
the judiciary, as the result of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. Whether 
it would have been adopted by the 
people in this form, is perhaps very 
doubtful. However that may be, it 
encountered, unexpectedly t ) its friends, 
at the next stage of the discussion, a 
check, which suggested the idea of a 
compromise, and finally determined, as 
to the great points just alluded to, the 
precise form of the existing Constitu- 


tion. The question of the right of 


suffrage in the first branch having been 
decided in favor of the proportional 
vote, the eighth resolution, providing 
for a vote on the same principle in the 
second branch, or Senate, was imme- 
diately taken up. It was here that the 
party of the smaller States made their 
last, and, as it happened, successful 
stand. Judge Ellsworth of Connecti- 
cut, moved as an amendment, “ that 
the rule of suffrage inthe second branch 
be the same with that established by 
the articles of confederation,” and sup- 
ported his motion by an able speech 
On the following day, the debate was 
continued with great ability and more 
than usual warmth by all the princi- 
n pal speakers on both sides. Finally, 
on the morning of the second of July, the 
question was taken on the ame ndme nt, 
and decided in the negative by an 
equal vote. Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, 
being in the affirmative, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, in the 
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negative, and Georgia divided. The 
presumption arising prima facie from 
this vote would, of course, be, that the 
resolution, when directly put, would be 
also negatived in the same way, and 
that on this question, the Convention 
was equally divided. 

It has been said, we do not now re- 
collect on what authority, the habeas 
corpus act, the great palladium of per- 
sonal liberty in England and the Uni- 
ted States, passed the House of Lords 
by the effect of a piece of pleasantry in 
one of the tellers, who counted a very 
bulky peer for ten, and on making his 
return forgot to correct what was in- 
tended at first asa mere joke. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain, that ac- 
cident, as well as argument, had its in- 
fluence in introducing into our Con- 
stitution the equality of votes in the 
Senate. Maryland was_ habitually 
divided on all questions, involving the 
differences between the larger and 
smaller States; but on this occasion, 
Mr. Jenifer, who was in favor of the 
former larger States, was accidentally 


‘absent from the floor, and the vote was 


thus thrown into the hands of Mr. 
Martin, the most vigorous advocate of 
the other side. Immediately after the 
vote was declared, Mr. Jenifer came in, 
and a motion was made by Mr. King 
of Massachusetts, that the question 
should be taken again, but without 
success. Even with this accession to 
the strength of the smaller States, 
the others, had they all voted in the 
usual way, would still have had a ma- 
jority of one; but Mr. Baldwin, one of 
the members from Georgia, a State 
which habitually acted with the ma- 
jority, had, it seems, without chang- 
ing his own views, become convinced, 
that if satisfaction were not given to 
the smaller States upon this question, 
their delegates would quit the Conven- 
tion; and voted for the amendment. His 
colleague Mr. Houston voted against 
it, and the State, thus being divided, 
was lost to the Virginia party, whose 
vote was in consequence reduced to 
five. This would still have been a ma- 
jority, had not the accidental absence 
of Mr. Jenifer thrown Maryland into 
the other scale. Such is the account 
of the matter given by Mr. Martin, in 
a note to his Report to the Maryland 
Legislature. In the work before us, 
the details are not stated. 

Although the advantage which had 
now been gained by the smaller States 
was not very decisive, and being partly 
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the effect of accident, might probably 
have been lost on another trial, it was 
felt at once by the opposite party, that, 
where the force approached so nearly 
to an equality, the question would be 
best determined by compromise. A 
committee of one for each State was 
accordingly appointed on the same day 
on motion of Mr. Pinckney, including 
among its members Dr. Franklin, who 
had already once or twice thrown out 
in debate the idea of compromise, with 
a fair representation of both the par- 
ties. On the Sth of July, the com- 
mittee presented a report, based on 
suggestions made by Dr. Franklin; by 
which the proportional vote was ad- 
mitted in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the equal vote in the Senate. 
It was also provided, that all bills for 
raising money, or fixing the salaries of 
the officers of government, should 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives and should not be amended in the 
Senate; and that all bills appropriat- 
ing money should also originate in the 
House. These provisions were in- 
tended asa sort of compensation to the 
large States for the concession of the 
equality of votes in the Senate; but 
the report was received by them with 
very little satisfaction. They consi- 
dered an equality of suffrage in either 
branch, each having a complete nega- 
tive on the acts of the other, as equiv- 
alent in practice to an equality in both; 
and declared, with bitterness, that by 
this unhappy arrangement the result of 
the labors of the Convention would be 
entirely vitiated, and the essential evils 
of the old system perpetuated, with 
but slight variations of form, in the 
new one. A debate ensued, which 
lasted several days, but finally resulted 
in the adoption of the report. On the 
7th of July, the clause providing for 
the equality of suffrage in the Senate, 
passed by a majority of six States to 
three, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
North Carolina being in the affirma- 
tive; Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
South Carolina in the negative; Mas- 
sachusetts and Georgia divided. On 
the 16th of July, the question was 
at length taken on the whole report, 
and decided in the affirmative by the 
same vote as before, with the differ- 
ence, that New York was now not 
represented, and that Georgia, instead 
of being divided, voted in the nega- 
tive. 

The delegates from thelarger States, 
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notwithstanding these repeated votes 
in favor of equality in the Senate, were 
not yet prepared to acquiesce in the 
result. “On the morning following,” 
says Mr. Madison, “ before the hour of 
the Convention, a number of the mem- 
bers from the larger States met for 
the purpose of consulting on the proper 
steps to be taken in consequence of the 
vote in favor of an equal representa- 
tion in the second branch, and the ap- 
parent inflexibility of the smaller States 
on that point. Several members from 
the latter States also attended. The 
time was wasted in vague conversa- 
tion on the subject, without any specific 
proposition or agreement. It appeared, 
indeed, that the opinions of the mem- 
bers who disliked an equality of votes 
differed much as to the policy of risking 
a failure of any general act of the Con- 
vention by inflexibly opposing it. Sev- 
eral of them, supposing that no good 
government could or would be built on 
that foundation—and that, asa division 
of the Convention into two opinions 
was unavoidable, it would be better, 
that the side comprising the principal 


States and a majority of the people of 
America, should propose a scheme of 


government to the States, than that a 
scheme should be proposed on the other 
side—would have concurred in a firm 
opposition and in a separate recom- 
mendation, if eventually necessary. 
Others seemed inclined to yield to the 
smaller States, and to concur in such 
an act, however imperfect and excep- 
tionable, as might be agreed on by the 
Convention, as a body, though decided 
by a bare majority of States, and by 
a minority of the people of the United 
States. It is probable, that the result 
of this consultation satisfied the small- 
er States, that they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from a union of the larger in 
any plan whatever against the equality 
of votes in the second branch.” 

The next morning, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris moved in the Convention a recon- 
sideration of the vote of the preceding 
day, but the motion was not seconded. 
“It was probably,” says Mr. Madison, 
“approved by several members, who 
either despaired of success, or were ap- 
prehensive that the attempt would 
inflame the jealousies of the smaller 
States.” From this time the point was 
considered as settled, and was not 
again called in question during the sit- 
tings of the Convention. 

Immediately after this decision the 
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Sixth Resolution, which provided for a 
negative by the national Legislature 
upon the State laws, and which had 
been passed over, in order that the suf- 
frage question might be disposed of, 
was taken up. Although, as has been 
already noticed, the principle had been 
agreed to, soon after the opening of the 
Convention, “‘ without dissent or de- 
bate,” it was rejected, after a short dis- 
cussion, by a vote of seven States to 
three,—Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, being in the aflirma- 
tive; New York not present. Mr. 
Madison supported the principle, in a 
strong speech; Gouve Saab Morris 
opposed it. The difference between 
the reception now given to this —— 
sition, and that which it met with be- 
fore in the committee of the whole, 
shows very clearly the strong impres- 
sion which had been made in the in- 
terim upon the Convention by the rea- 
soning, eloquence, and, above all, firm 
determination of the smaller States. 
Thus were fin: lly settled, on the 
basis of compromise, the leading prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. Ace ptable 
as it afterwards proved to be, the plan 
not only failed, while under discussion, 
to give satisfaction to any one of the 
parties which divided the Convention, 
but was an object of positive dislike to 
them all. The ultra National party, 
represented by Hamilton, Morris, and 


others, oe it as originally worth- 
less, and incapable, while the leading 
principles were retained, of any essen- 
tialamendment. The Virginia states- 
men, from whom it proceeded, consid- 
ered it as vitiated by the concessions 
made, in the course of the discussion, 
to the smaller States; and Governor 
Randolph, its ostensible author, refused 
to sign it as adopted. The smaller 
States, in turn—notwithstanding the 
concessions which they had extorted 
from the larger—were still so much ag- 
grieved by the preference given to the 
latter in several important points, that 
some of their prominent champions 
seceded from the Convention, and most 
of the others went home determined, 
if possible, to prevent the adoption of 
the plan by the Union. It was only 
after a desperate struggle in most of 
the States, that its friends, though sup- 
ported by the immense influence of the 
name of Washington, could procure by 
small majorities the assent of the peo- 
ple. Immediately after it went into 
operation it became universally popu- 
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lar, and has ever since been sustained, 
with equal zeal, though somewhat va- 
riously interpreted, by all the different 
parties that have successively appeared 
in thecountry. How it happened that a 
system, which, while under discussion, 
seemed to please nobody, should have 
been found, when adopted, to please 
everybody, is a rather curious question, 
which we have not room to examine 
here in detail. It may be remarked, 
in general, that the diflerent parties in 
the Convention probably attributed too 
much importance to the particular 
points on which they differed, and too 
little to the great idea of an effective 
Union of the States, which, if realized, 
was sufficient of itself to ensure the 
success of the Constitution. The only 
radical defect of the old Confederation 
was the want of any direct action by 
Congress on the individual citizen. 
Almost any plan which contained this 
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principle would have proved, in prac- 
tice, a complete remedy for the exist- 
ing evils. The other schemes submit- 
ted to the Convention, all of which pro- 
vided for an effective national judiciary 
department, acting directly upon indi- 
viduals, though objectionable in some 
of their details, would, perhaps, have 
become, if adopted, as popular as the 
existing Constitution. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, the Constitution, as 
adopted, has justified, in its actual 
working, all the praise that could well 
be merited by a perfect system. It has 
already secured to the country more 
than half a century of a degree of 
prosperity and progress, unexampled 
in the history of the world; and if it 
were stricken to-morrow by any unex- 
pected event from the roil of things 
that are, the period of its existence 
would be remembered for ever after as 
the golden age of America. 


SONNETS. 


I. 


THE PALACE AND THE HOVEL. 
Behold yon palace, lifting up its dome 
’Mid wood-grown parks, and gardens sweet with flowers, 
And fresh with fountains, where the happy Hours 
Pause in their flight, and Gladness dwells at home, 
In perfumed bowers, and bright saloons where Wealth 
Holds his high court ;—and then, not distant far, 
Mark the low cottage, through whose thatch, by stealth, 
The morning sun peeps in, or evening star, 
As if afraid with glance too bold to look 
Where Want and Penury their vigils keep ;— 
Ay, gaze on both, and there, as in a book, 
Read the world’s history, and treasure deep 
The sad, sad lesson—ne’er was palace made, 
Sut the thatched hovel sprang beneath its shade. 


Il. 


THE TWO MURDERERS. 


News comes that one hath died—that Murder’s hand 
Hath ’reft him of his life—and all the town 

Is filled with anxious hearts, and up and down 

Men hurry with flushed cheeks, or, talking, stand 
By the street-corners, planning how the thief, 

Who stole his blood, may not escape. The while 
Revenge sits on each heart, a voice of grief 

Calls from a narrow lane, where on a pile 

Of filthy straw another lieth dead, 

Who died of Hunger; but no tongue is there, 

That speaks of punishment, though by the bed 

His murderer stands, and with complacent air 

Looks on the hopes, his Pride hath brought to blight, 
And tearless turns away—strong-armed in legal right ! 
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SCHMUCKER’S 
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Most Americans, and, we were about 
to say, all Englishmen, of the present 
day, who devote themselves to philo- 
sophic studies, take altogether too low 
and contracted views of philosophy ; 
and seem to have no suspicion of the 
real grandeur and extent of its province. 
They make philosophy, even when 
wishing to commend it to our love and 
reverence, consist in mere speculation ; 
or in the mere analysis and classifica- 
tion of dry abstractions, or the dead 
phenomena of our past lives, utterly 
incapable of affording us either light or 
warmth for the duties that lie before 
us. 

Rightly defined, philosophy is so 
much of the religion of a given country, 
or of a given epoch, as the human mind 
in that country or epoch is able to under- 
stand and appropriate. Itis the science 
of life, and embraces within its view 
God, Man, and Nature. Its aim is to 
enlighten the mind and warm the 
heart. It does not merely make dis- 
cursions on what is, or what has been ; 
it does not seek merely to explain and 
account for the past and the present, 


to make us familiar with the laws of 


Providence, of the universe, or of hu- 
manity ; but it aims to disclose to men 
a new and a loftier Ideal of wisdom, 
beauty, and goodness; and, therefore, 
to have an immediate bearing on every- 
day life. It surveys the past and the 
present, it is true; is erudite and ob- 


servant; inquires into the nature of 


man and the universe, into the origin 
and relations of their respective pheno- 
mena; but always with a view to 
practical life,—always with the sole 
aim of making mankind wiser and bet- 
ter; of ameliorating their moral, in- 


tellectual, or physical condition, and of 


inducing them to live in stricter obe- 
dience to the law of their being, and 
the will of their Maker. 


PSYCHOLOGY.* 
BROWNSON. 


They wholly mistake the nature and 
urpose of philosophy who define it to 
be a merely speculative science. It is 
not, as too many of our modern psycho- 
logists contend, the product of mere re- 
flection, of what M. Cousin terms the 
reflective reason. Its province is pre- 
cisely that of religion, of which it is 
merely a special phase; it embraces 
the same objects, contemplates the 
same ends, uses the sarne means, and 
relies on the same authority. The 
philosopher is never a cold, dry, with- 
ered-up being, without heart or soul, 
surveying with indifference, without 
passion or sympathy, all systems, all 
opinions, all beings, and all phenomena; 
but he is a living man, deeply, often 
terribly, in earnest, and manifesting in 
its most awful energy, man’s threefold 
power to know, to love, and todo. He 
is no amateur, no dilettante; but a full- 
grown man, hearty, robust, and reso- 
lute; meaning what he says, and do- 
ing what he means. He thinks, specu- 
lates, feels, acts, always to some end. 
He has always a point to carry—a 
purpose to accomplish. His philoso- 
phizing is never but a means toan end. 
He is one who is not and cannot be 
satisfied with what has already been 
gained. Prevalent systems of faith 
strike him as defective, false, or mis- 
chievous; approved practices as low, 
corrupt, and corrupting; established 
forms of worship as puerile, cold, and 
uninspiring ; existing governments as 
oppressive, tyrannical, grinding, at best 
inadequate to man’s wants, rights, du- 
ties, and destiny; and over them all, 
over the whole Actual, there hovers to 
his mind, a bright and kindling Ideal 
of something fairer, freer, loftier, 
wiser, and better; more conducive to 
the glory of God, and the relief of 
man. To this Ideal, seen clearly or 
dimly, which forsakes him never, his 
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soul is wedded, for better or for worse, 
for life or for death, time or eternity ; 
and he studies, toils, struggles, suffers, 
lives, dies, but to realize it in the prac- 
tical life of his race. No man is a phi- 
losopher who has not an ideal Good, 
as well as an ideal Truth or Beauty, 
which he burns to realize, and which 
he will realize, cost what it may. 
Something more than reflection, then, 
is necessary to make the philosopher. 
He needs to be inspired, as much as 
does the genuine poet, the prophet, or 
the founder of a Church. 

Philosophy is not merely the science 
of man, of nature, or of God. It is the 
science of sciences; that which brings 
all the special sciences up to a common 
unity, disclosing the common basis of 
them all, and directing their cultiva- 
tion and application to a common end, 
—the continued progress of mankind, 
or the uninterrupted amelioration, in 
the speediest manner possible, of their 
moral, intellectual, and physical con- 
dition. 

In this high, this religious sense, we 
have no generally recognized philoso- 
phy among us. We have sciences, 
but no science. All is special, indivi- 
dual, anarchical; nothing general, ca- 
tholic, orderly. Thought has no unity, 
either in aim or result. The special 
sciences we cultivate are not subjected 
to one and the same law of thought— 
are not pervaded by one and the same 
living idea—and do not conspire to one 
and the same social and religious end. 
Theology, geology, chemistry, physio- 
logy, psychology, ethics, politics, are 
treated as so many dis tinct and sepa- 
rate not merely as different 
branches of one and the same science. 
In studying one of them, we must 
learn what we must unlearn in study- 
ing another,—receive in this as true 
what in that we must reject as false. 
Contradiction, confusion, falsehood, 
therefore, reign in our scientific world, 
and science is able to do comparatively 
little for the advancement of the 
race. 

In consequence of this anarchy, aris- 
ing from the individualism which pre- 
dominates, all the sciences, not except- 
ing even theology, have with us some- 
what of an irreligious tendency. The 
radical conception of religion is that 
something which binds, lays under 
obligation, is authoritative, has the 
right to legislate, to command. Reli- 


sciences ; 
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gion is always authoritative, always 
legislative ; it imposes the law; com- 
mands, nay, enforces us to do our best 
to realize the ideal it proposes. Of 
this ideal it permits us to lose sight 
never ; but compels us to seek it, though 
at the risk of being scorned and de- 
rided, though we must brave exile and 
the dungeon, the seaffold, or the cross. 
But none of our sciences are authorita- 
tive; none of them propose an ideal 
and bind us, im foro conscientia, 
to realize it. They have, then, no 
religious, but an irreligious character. 
Their authority is lost ‘by the fact, that 
they are mere individual sciences, want- 
ing a common bond of unity, a vivify- 
ing principle, embracing, explaining, 
and uniting them all in one uniform 
and catholic science. ‘They are now 
weak, and mutually destructive, like a 
mass of individuals thrown together, 
and striving to exist together without 
any power of cohesion, or principle of 
social order, which is out of the ques- 
tion; for each is infinitely repellant of 
the other r, and one perpetually neutral- 
izes or thwarts the efforts of another. 
The secret of this scientific anarchy 
may be found in the separation which 
has for a long time been attempted be- 
tween religion and philosophy. Phi- 
losophy is asserted to be of human ori- 
gin, and religion to be of divine origin. 
Religious people formerly condemned 
philosophy as repugnant to religion ; 
philosophers have latterly condemned 
religion as repugnant to what they 
have been pleased to call philosophy. 
More lately still, the ration: fe and better- 
informed among religious people have 


contended that God cannot sack 
through nature one doctrine, and an 


opposite doctrine through Revelation ; 
and they, therefore, have sought to 
harmonize religion and philosophy, by 
making the teachings of the one quad- 
rate with those of the other. This is 
what Leibnitz attempts in his “‘ Theo- 
docea.” 

But these last fall into as great, 
though not so obvious, an error as the 
other two; and do equally separate 
religion and philosophy. Philosophy 
is said to be that amount of truth to 
which we attain by the natural exer- 
cise of our faculties, without any spe- 
cial aid from our Maker: religion is 
the truth which we are taught by su- 
pernatural revelation. Here are then 
two systems of truth, and, if we exa- 














mine their contents, we shall find them 
treating precisely the same questions. 
Now these two systems must needs be 
either opposing systems or parallel 
systems. If philosophy, acknowledged 
to be of human origin, be true, what 
need of divine revelation? If divine 
revelation be necessary to teach us the 
truth, what is the use of philosophy ? 
Or how can philosophy, resting upon a 
basis independent of revelation, pos- 
sibly be .rue? The separation of reli- 
gion and philosophy, then, necessarily 
declares, to say the least, that one or 
the other is superfluous. 

But there is no separation between 
religion and philosophy admissible. 
We do not mean to say by this, that 
the two coincide or harmonize in their 
teachings; but that the two are not 
two, but one. We have no original 


means of arriving at the knowledge of 


truth but the supernatural  revela- 
tion of God. This revelation is the 
necessary basis of all that can be re- 
ceived as truth, whether termed reli- 
gious truth or philosophical truth. Reve- 
lation is as necessary to furnish the 
basis of philosopby, as it is to furnish 
the basis of religion. Philosophy, then, is 
not a system of truth built up on a se- 
parate foundation, independent of reli- 
gion, and able, and therefore having 
the right, to sit in judgment on reli- 
gion, to overthrow it, or toexplain and 
verify it; but is, if it be philosophy, 
identical with religion—the form which 
religion necessarily assumes when sub- 
jected to the action of the human mind. 
Instead, then, of seeking to reconcile 
religion and philosophy, we should 
seek their synthesis, to resolve philoso- 
phy into religion, and to find in divine 
revelation the one solid basis for our 
whole faith, whether termed religious 
or philosophical. 

A people believing in the Christian 
religion can have, can at least tolerate, 
no philosophy resting on a basis inde- 
pendent of Christianity, and contem- 
plating any Ideal but the Christian. 
Christianity is the philosophy, and the 
sole philosophy of Christendom. It is 
with all Christian people the supreme 
law of life. It has then the right to 
preside over the whole moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical development of hu- 
manity. Its Ideal is the only author- 
ized Ideal. In Christianity, then, we 
must seek the science of sciences, the 
common bond, the catholic principle, 
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that raises up all special sciences to a 
common unity, vivifies them, and 
directs their application to a common 
end. The anarchy and irreligious 
tendency of modern sciences grow out 
of the fact, that the authority of Chris- 
tianity in regard to them is denied, and 
the principle of individual liberty, in 
its most unrestricted sense, is affirmed. 
This must be corrected. For after all, 
we cannot get rid of Christianity, nor 
of its authority, even if we would; and 
our efforts to do so only confuse our 
language, and render us unintelligible 
each to bimself, and all to one another. 
Christianity has become our life; it 
lies at the bottom of all our literature ; 
and we cannot think, feel, or act, with- 
out thinking, feeling, acting it, It, so 
far as we have realized it, has become 
human nature, natural reason, the 
soul, the heart, the mind of all men. 
What is needed, then, in the philo- 
sophical world, is the reassertion of 
the legitimate authority of Christiani- 
ty, in all that pertains to human de- 
velopment. By this reassertion we 
shall attain to a complete and living 
synthesis of every branch of human 
science; and the whole of life will be 
harmonious and consistent, and society 
in all its departments will be subordi- 
nated to the one catholic principle 
of the Gospel, for the realization on 
earth of the true Christian Ideal, that 
is, the establishment of the reign of 
God in all human affairs. 


The work before us is'a sincere 
effort of its author to contribute his 
quota towards advancing our know- 
ledge of ourselves ; and, as such, what- 
ever estimate may be formed of its posi- 
tive merits, deserves to be cordially 
welcomed, and honestly considered. 
We have read the work with some 
interest. We like its spirit; its 
general tone and sentiment. It has 
given us a favorable opinion of the 
worth and ability of its author, as a 
man whose personal influence on the 
young men committed to his care must 
be pure and elevating. Asa work on 
an interesting branch of science, it dis- 
plays more than ordinary capacity, 
and makes us regret that the author 
did not enlarge his views, adopt a more 
comprehensive plan, and take in a 
wider range of topics. Still, it bears 
on its face, and we are able to find, af- 
ter the most diligent search, no proofs 
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that its author has any tolerable con- 
ceptions of philosophy in the broad, 
catholic sense in which we have de- 
fined it. [tis true that he professedly 
treats only a special department of 
philosophy, and it would be unjust to 
demand, in a work intended to discuss 
merely a particular science, all that be- 
longs to science in general. We do 
not, therefore, complain of the book 
because it treats merely a_ special 
branch of general science, nor because 
it confines itself to what properly 
belongs to that special branch; but 
because it does not treat that special 
branch in the light of general philoso- 
phy. The author does not show us 
its precise place in universal science ; 
its relation to the Christian Ideal; nor 
its practical bearing on the great du- 
ties of every-day life. 

A genuine psychology—one worth 
the writing or the reading—cannot 
possibly be written but in the light of 
a general philosophy of God, man, and 
nature. Such a work must answer the 
questions of man’s wants, rights, du- 
ties, and destiny. But these questions 
are never answered by studying man 
in the abstract, as isolated from na- 
ture, from his race, and his God; but 
by studying him in the concrete, as a 
living man, as existing in God, in na- 
ture, in humanity ; that is, in his actual 
relations, connexions, and dependen- 
cies. To study man in these rela- 
tions, connexions, and dependencies, is 
to study him in the light of a general 
philosophy. Dr. Schmucker does not 
so study him, and therefore leaves all! 
these great questions of man’s wants, 
rights, duties, and destiny, not only 
unanswered, but even unasked. 

A psychology which leaves out these 
questions, the only questions of any 
practical importance in the conduct of 
life, is, to say the least, of questionable 
utility, and by no means precisely the 
psychology a wise man would wish to 
have studied in our colleges and aca- 
demies. For, afterall, what is its sub- 
ject-matter? Man asa living being? 
a social being? a moral being? a reli- 
gious being ? Notatall; but simply man 
as an abstraction, as isolated from God, 
nature, and humanity; in which sense 
he has no actual existence, does not 
live at all, and isat best a mere possi- 
bility, or virtuality. To know man in 
this isolated and abstract sense, in 
which the questions of his wants, his 
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rights, his duties, and his destiny, find 
no appropriate place, is no more to 
know man in any true and worthy 
sense of the term, than knowledge of 
the properties of the triangle is know- 
ledge of that threefold energy of our 
natures by which we are able to act, 
to know, and to Jove. Dr. Schmucker 
seems to us, therefore, like a great 
many others, to have mistaken in the 
outset the real significance of psycho- 
logy, and the real questions it ought to 
discuss. By rejecting the concrete 
man—the living man—man in his re- 
lations with God, with nature, and 
with other men, and confining him 
solely to the mere isolated and abstract 
man, he has given us not psychology, 
butat best a mere psycho-anatomy, bear- 
ing no more relation to psychology, 
properly so called, than anatomy does 
to physiology. It is a mere dissection 
of the dead subject, an analysis and 
classification of the phenomena of the 
dead subject, which can throw little or 
no light on the living. 

But not tocavil at a term—admitting 
that the work before us is rightly 
named psychology, or an analysis and 
classification of the phenomena of the 
soul, we may still ask, what is its use, 
if it leave out all religious, ethical, so- 
cial, and political questions? What 
does man live for? In relation to what 
should he be instructed? Isa work 
which throws no light, which does not 
even profess to throw any light, on anv 
of the great practical questions of real 
life, precisely the work “for our young 
men to study—a work that indicates 
no lofty social, political, moral, or reli- 
gious Ideal on the part of the author, 
and that demands no pure, deep, seri- 
ous purpose, no high, holy, and moral 
aspirations on the part of the student? 


What, again, do we live for? Has 
life no purpose? Was man made 
merely to If man 


lay at marbles ? 

was made br an end more serious, high, 
and solemn, what is it? “ What is 
the chief end of man?” That end 
once determined, should not all instruc- 
tion, all education, nay, all life, be di- 
rected to its fulfilment? Will Dr. 
Schmucker tell us what relation there 
is between making ourselves familiar 
with these psychol gical abstractions, 
distinct from all the great practical 
questions of life, and living to fulfil the 
end for which God made us, and 
clothed us with the power to do, to 
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know, and to love? The author who 
leaves all the great moral, religious, 
social, and political questions by the 
way, and passes over untouched all that 
concerns us in the daily conduct of life, 
is infinitely removed, in our judgment, 
from producing a work of practical 
utility, and from the right to call him- 
self a philosopher, or his speculations 
philosophy. 

To have gone further, to have left 
the abstract regions to which he for 
the most part confines himself, and to 
have entered upon the great concrete 
questions of actual life, would, no 
doubt, have compelled Dr. Schmucker 
to touch upon debateable ground, per- 
haps to stir up long and bitter contro- 
versy. It would very likely have in- 
volved him in the party and sectarian 
conflicts of the day, and have effec- 
tually excluded his book from colleges 
and academies. But what then ? 
What is the use of books or of essays 
that touch no practical question, that 
throw, or attempt to throw, light on 


no doubtful or still unsettled point of 


moral, religious, social, or political 
faith? No man who speaks freely, 
boldly, and honestly, on questions 
which really concern us in the conduct 
of life, in which men do really take an 
interest, questions on which it is worth 
one’s while to speak at all, but must 
run athwart somebody’s convictions 
or prejudices ; but must stir up some- 
body’s angry feeling; because there 
will always be somebody indicted by 
what he says. He must necessarily 
tread on somebody’s corns. But what 
then? ‘This is the risk every man 
who is really in earnest to spread truth, 
and ameliorate the moral, intellectual 
or physical condition of his race, must 
run. It is only at this price, that he 
purchases the opportunity to labor for 
human progress. Whoso counts this 
price too hich, or feels unwilling or 
unable to pay it,—let him hold his 
peace. His silence will hardly prove 
to be a public calamity. 

All faith, if genuine, if deep, if ear- 
nest, if living, is, say what we will to 
the contrary, exclusive and intolerant. 
Nothing is so exclusive and intolerant 
as truth, which has no patience with 
error, but excludes the semblance 
even of falsehood. This excessive lib- 
erality, about which some men take it 
into their heads to talk, which regards 
all opinions with equal respect, and 
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alike proper to be inculcated, is not 
liberality but indifferency, and more to 
be dreadedin Society, in Church or 
State, than the most narrow-minded 
bigotry, or the most ranting fanati- 
cism. There is no sound morality nor 
practical wisdom in the remark, “I 
care not what a man’s opinions are, if 
his conduct be good.” Just as if a 
man’s opinions were not a part of his 
conduct, and usually the most impor- 
tant part of it. The events of history 
are nothing but so many experiments, 
successful or unsuccesstul, of the race 
to embody its opinions, to realize its 
faith. Men’s beliefs are powers, and 
the only earthly powers of which the 
wise man stands in awe. A simple 
geographical opinion entering and 
germinating in the breast of a bold 
mariner, discovers a new continent, and 
changes the direction of the whole in- 
dustrial activity of the race. A sim- 
ple belief, that we should obey God, 
rather than kings, parliaments, and 
prelates, taking possession of a few 
honest, earnest-minded men in the 
western and midland counties of Eng- 
land, sends them on board the May- 
flower, lands them one cold December’s 
day on our bleak and rock-bound 
coast, and makes them the instruments 
of laying the foundation of a free re- 
public, of opening a new school of 
social and political science for the 
world, and of demonstrating what man 
is and may be, when and where he has 
free scope to be what his Creator de- 
signed him tobe. Faith is everything. 
There is not a single act of ordinary 
and every-day life, that could be done 
without faith on the part of the actor. 
Every honest man does and cannot but 
hold his own faith to be the true faith; 
and therefore does and cannot but hold 
every opposing faith to be false. To 
beas willing to see that onpe sing faith 
prevail, as to see his own prevail, 
would imply on his part, as much re- 
spect for falsehood as for truth ; that 
in his estimation, falsehood is as good 
as truth, and worth as much to man- 
kind. A man who is as willing to 
see falsehood as truth propagated, is 
no true man. He may be learned, po- 
lite, decorous, but God, truth, right- 
eousness, have no greater enemy than 
he, on earth, or under the earth. Such 
are the men who are always in our 
way. They care for none of these 
things. They chill our hearts; they 
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damp our zeal; they weaken our 
hands. They belong to the race of 
Do-nothings. The advancement of man- 
kind owes nothing to their exertions. 
Never out of their class does God raise 
up prophets, sages, heroes, and mar- 
tyrs, by whose unwearied efforts, 
generous self-immolation, and un- 
shrinking obedience to a high and 
living faith, the race is enabled to ad- 
vance towards a higher and happier 
state. They are the lukewarm, the 
neither-cold-nor-hot, insipid and nau- 
seating, whom God, inaddressing the 
angel of the churches, declares he will 
“spew out of his mouth.” 

But happily for the cause of truth 
and righteousness, the bulk of man- 
kind are sincere and earnest, and are 
strongly attached to their faith. Their 
opinions are to them serious matters, 
matters to be lived for, or if need be, 
died for. They do not and cannot hold 
it a matter of indifference to individual 
or social, to temporal or eternal well- 
being, what a man believes; and so 
long as this is the fact, no man will be 
able to put forth on practical ques- 
tions, new, uncommon, or unpopular 
opinions, without stirring up contro- 
versy, without encountering serious 
opposition, and most likely not with- 
out calling down upon his head, many 
a shower of wrath and abuse. ‘This 
result is inevitable, unless mankind be 
reduced to that state of perfect indif- 
ferency, in which the opinions one puts 
forth, whatever their character, can ex- 
cite no interest, command no attention. 
But, once more, what then? If we 
are to refrain from discussing in our 
elementary works the great questions 
of practical life, which “ come home to 
men’s bosoms and business,” through 
fear of this controversy, opposition, 
wrath, abuse, what will be the advan- 
tage of a free press? Nay, in such 
ease, what will be the meaning of a 
free press? Public opinion would con- 
trol it more effectually than the edicts 
of tyrants, backed by an armed police, 
fines, dungeons, and gibbets. A true 
man will never be rash; will never 
forget that his opinions are deeds, for 
which he is accountable to God and to 
society ; but having done his best to 
ascertain the truth, fully assured of 
the purity and sincerity of his purpose, 
and having a word pressing upon his 
heart for utterance, he will go forth, 
modestly, reverently, and utter it, 


fearlessly and honestly, without stop- 
ping for one moment to confer with 
flesh and blood. He knows that he 
speaks at his own peril ; but he takes 
the responsibility, and asks not that it 
be less. He knows the penalty he 
must pay for daring to be true to his 
own convictions of duty ; but he is wil- 
ling and able to pay it. He who 
shrinks from it, has no reason to ap- 
plaud himself for the manliness of his 
soul. He may be assured, that he is 
held in no high repute in the City of 
God, and is by no means chosen by 
Providence to be an instructor of his 
race. Were he to speak, it would be 
to tell us, that which can have no prac- 
tical bearing on life, or the truth long 
since told and realized. 

Admitting, then, that Dr. Schmucker 
could not have constructed a system of 
mental philosophy, in the full signifi- 
cance of the term, without touching on 
debateable ground, and giving rise to 
long and even bitter controversy, we 
are far from holding him excusable in 
sending us forth such a work as this— 
a work scrupulously avoiding the dis- 
cussion of the only questions for the 
discussion of which philosophical works 
should be written or are needed. 


Thus far we have objected to this 
work, on the ground that it is nota 
part of a general system of philosophy ; 
that itis mere speculation on naked 
psychological abstractions, which have 
no real existence; that it leaves out of 
view all the great philosophical ques- 
tions which relate to man’s wants, 
rights, duties, and destiny; and, there- 
fore, leaves out the only religious ob- 
ject for which a work on philosophy 
can be written. But we do not stop 
here. Passing over these grounds of 
objection, taking the work as psychc- 
logy in the most restricted sense pos- 
sible, we hold it defective and false, 
and were it likely to be introduced very 
extensively as a text-book in colleges 
and academies, we should hold it to be 
not only defective and false, but mis- 
chievous. 

The very title-page creates a pre- 
sumption against it. The author calls 
it “ The Elements of a New System of 
Mental Philosophy.” A new system 
of mental philosophy, if by system is 
meant anything more than the order 
and dress in which old doctrines are 
presented, can hardly be looked. for. 
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Additions may be made to the old, but 
nothing radically new can be obtained. 
The human race is subjected to a law 
of continuity, which presides over all 
its development and growth, whether 
considered generically or individually. 
From this law human thought does 
not and cannot escape. The present 
was elaborated in, and evolved from 
the past. The future must be—so far 
as human effort is concerned—the ela- 
boration and evolution of the present. 
The law of progress is that of continu- 
ous growth, which is in no case inter- 
rupted or disturbed, save as Providence 
aids it on, by granting, at such inter- 
vals as seems to it good, supernatural 
accessions of moral and intellectual 
strength. But these special grants, 
accessions, revelations, which God 
makes to us from time to time, as the 
conditions of our progress, do not break 
the law of continuity. They are all 
made in harmony with one and the 
same Divine Thought, of which human 
nature, as well as they, is an expres- 


sion. They merely swell the tide of 


life; or as fine musical accompani- 
ments blend in with the tones of the 
human voice, swell and enrich their 
melody, without being in ordinary 
cases distinguishable from them. Jesus 
does not build on the ruins of Moses: 
Christianity does not supplant Judaism ; 
but generalizes and fulfils it. From the 
first to the last, the life of humanity is 
a continuous growth, not strictly speak- 
ing, by development, but by assimila- 
tion, accretion. 

According to this law, all radical- 


ism, that is to say, all destruction of 


what was fundamental in that which 
has preceded, or the creation of an 
order of life, religious, social, or philo- 
sophical, that is new in its fundamen- 
tal elements, is necessarily condemned. 


What is, must be always our point of 


departure. This is the principle that 
must govern us in relation to the race 
at large, and also in relation to a par- 
ticular nation or country. Each re- 
former must connect his proposed re- 
forms with the past of his own church, 
school, or nation; so that the continu- 
ity between its past and its future may 
be preserved. If he do not, he will 
labor to no end; he will fail in his pro- 
jects, and deservedly fail. The American 
philosopher, then, must not attempt 
a new system of philosophy ; ; but must 
seek to continue uninterruptedly, by 
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improving it, the philosophy the race 
has always embraced, and as modified 
by the faith and practice of his own 
nation. In other words, the American 
philosopher cannot transplant into his 
own country the philosophy of France 
or Germany, nor will it answer for him 
to seek to construct a philosophy for 
his countrymen from the French or 
German point of view. He must con- 
struct it from the English point of 
view, and continue English philoso- 
phy, as modified, as we may say, by 
Jonathan Edwards, our only American 
metaphysician, and by our peculiar 
civil, political, social, aud religious 
institutions. Our philosophy must be 
English philosophy Americanized, like 
the. great mass of our population. We 
do not, then, want, as we cannot have, 
anew system of philosophy. Locke, 
Reid, and Jonathan Edwards, have laid 
the foundation for us, bave begun the 
work, which we are merely to con- 
tinue. 

But even if a new system of philo- 
sophy were needed, and could be looked 
for, we must assure Dr. Schmucker 
that he deceives himself if he thinks 
that he has furnished such a system. 
Saving his terminology, in some in- 
stances barbarous, and rarely felicitous, 
the distribution of the several parts, 
for the most part immethodical ex- 
cept in appearance, and now and then 
a statement no other philosopher would 
willingly hazard, we do not recollect a 
single portion of the work, either as to 
its thought, reasoning, or illustration, 
that can be called new. The author 
is rarely up with the Scottish school of 
Reid and Stewart, and is far below, 
as a mere psychologist, the Eclectic 
school of modern Germany and France. 
Even Upham’s Philosophy, supe — 
and meagre as it unquestionably i 
taken asa whole, is altogether supe rior 
to this, which throws no new light on 
a single metanhysical question, sets in 
a clearer poit.t of view not a single fact 
of human nature, and adds nothing to 
our knowledge of the laws of the pro- 
duction or association of the psycholo- 
gical phenomena. If the author had 
spent less time in studying his own 
mind, and more in making himself ac- 
quainted with the views of such men 
as Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Malebranche, Reid, 
and Kant, to say nothing of Schelling, 
Hegel, and Cousin, he would hardly 
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have ventured to call his crude notions 
a new system of mental philosophy. 
They can be new only to those who 
are not at all in the habit of reading on 
metaphysical subjects. 


Dr. Schmucker not only tells us 
that his system is new, but that it is 
constructed on the basis of Conscious- 
ness and Common Sense. Has he any 
clear and definite notion of the sense 
in which he uses these terms, when he 
declares them the basis of his system ? 
—or has he adopted them, without re- 
flecting much on their import, from 
Dr. Reid, in whose philosophy they 

lay so conspicuousa part? We have 
Leaked through his book without find- 
ing any clear or exact definition of 
them ; and in any sense in which either 
is intelligible or acceptable to us, 
neither constitutes a basis of his sys- 
tem. 

Common Sense, as the term is used 
by Dr. Reid, does not properly desig- 
nate, as he supposed, a distinct and se- 
parate faculty of human nature, but a 
special degree of our general faculty 
of intelligence. Man by nature, in 
his very essence, is intelligent, capable 
of knowing, and intelligent to the re- 
quisite degree for seeing, perceiving, or 
knowing, in the three worlds of space, 
time, and eternity. The world 
which we call the world of eternity, is 
sometimes called the transcendental 
world, because its realities transcend 
those of time and space; and also, 
sometimes, the world of absolute, 
universal, immutable and necessary 
truth. The contents of this world, 
after Plato and the Platonists, we call 
EAS; Reid called them constituent 
elements of human nature, first princi- 
ples of human belief; Aristotle and 
Kant term them categories of the rea- 
son, and in their view categories of the 
reason as a faculty of human nature. 
They are the first principles of all sci- 
ence, and of jack of the sciences. 
They, however, do not,as some mo- 
derns seem to suppose, reside in the 
mind, but out of it, in what Plato and 
the Grecks call the Logos (eyes) and 
which we may call, with M. Cousin, 
* the world of Reason,” of absolute, uni- 
versal, and necessary Truth. But, 
though these ideas or first principles, 
do not subsistin the human mind, the 
human mind is constructed in accor- 
danee, and placed in intimate relation 
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with them; so as to be always capa- 
ble of perceiving them, not detached, 
not as mere abstractions, but so far as 
they enter into, and constitute the basis 
of the finite, particular, contingent, 
concrete objects of time and space, 
save in connexion with which we 
never recognize them. The power to 
perceive these ideas, or first principles 
of belief, is what Dr. Reid really un- 
derstood by Common Sense; that is, 
not merely a sense common toall men, 
but a power in each man to perceive, 
to entertain, or to assume certain first 
principles, common and indispensable to 
every act ~ intellectual life. 

The reality of this power cannot be 
questioned. Without it, as Dr. Reid 
has shown over and over again, man 
could have not only no firm basis for 
metaphysical science, no recognition of 
objects transcending time and space, 
but in point of fact no science at all ; 
but would be incapable of a single act 
of cognition whatever. But this pow- 
er, the reason (Vernunft) of Coleridge 
and the Germans, which they seek to 
distinguish from the understanding 
(Verstand), is not a distinct and sepa- 
rate faculty of human nature, but, 
as we have said, merely a_spe- 
cial degree of the general faculty of 
intelligence. To know may indeed 
have various conditions and degrees, 
but, as M. Cousin has well remarked, 
itis always one and the same phenom- 
enon, whatever its sphere or degree. I 
know always by virtue of one and the 
same faculty of intelligence, whether 
the objects of my knowledge be the 
contents of space, of time, or of eter- 
nity; that is, whether these objects be 
bodies, events, or ideas; or whether [ 
know mediately through external bo- 
dily organs, or immediately by intui- 
tion. Had Dr. Reid carried his analy- 
sis a little farther, he would have per- 
ceived that his “ first principles ” are 
objects of the mind, not Jaws of human 
belief; and he might then have escaped 
the error of calling Common Sense a 
distinct and separate faculty of human 
nature. 

Does Dr. Schmucker understand by 
Common Sense this power of human 
nature to perceive ideas or objects 
which transcend the worlds of space 
and time? In this sense, it is the pow- 
er to perceive substance in the cause, 
being in the phenomenon, the infinite 
in the finite, the universal in the par- 
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ticular, the absolute in the relative, the 
necessary in the contingent, the per- 
manent in the transient. But this 
power he denies from the beginning of 
his book to the end, and admits: as ‘ob 
jects of knowledge, of cognition, only 
the objects of space. His pretension 
then to have based his philosophy 
on Common Sense, according to Dr. 
Reid’s use, or virtual use, of ‘the term, 
is wholly unfounded. He goes right in 
the face and eyes of Common Sense. 
The only other intelligible sense of 
the term, 1s the common or universal 
assent of mankind. We have no ob- 
jections to using the term in this sense, 
and none to making it in this sense au- 
thoritative. We know in matters 
pertaining to politics, and morals, 
matters pertaining to the race, no high- 
er authority, under divine revelation, 
thanthe common assent of mankind. 
But what is the exponent of this com- 
mon assent? Whence shall we col- 
lect this universal assent of the race ? 
Unquestionably from tradition. The 
universal assent of the race, is the uni- 
versal tradition of the race, and the au- 
thority of the race is nothing else than 
the authority of tradition. Tradition 
taken in the true and large sense 
of the term, and so as to include 
not only what may be termed natural, 
but supernatural, or Providential tra- 
dition, in all that relates to politics, 
morals, and society generally, we re- 
cognize and hold to be authoritative. 
But we do not find Dr. Schmucker ap- 
pealing to tradition ; nay, he rejects it, 
in calling his system new, and in seek- 
ing, as he tells us was the case with 
him, to construct his system, not by 
consulting the philosophical monu- 
ments of the race, but by refusing for ten 
years to read any work on the subject, 
and by devoting himself solely to the 
study of his own mind. We must needs 
believe, then, that he deceives himself, 
when he thinks that he has made 
Common Sense a basis of his system. 
The author’s claims to having made 
Consciousness another of the bases of 
his system, we apprehend, in any sense 
acceptable even to himself, are no 
better founded. Consciousness is not, 
as Dr. Reid seems to have taught, a 
distinct and separate faculty of the hu- 
man mind; nor is it a peculiar act of 
the mind, by which it not only knows, 
but takes note of the fact that it knows, 
as seems to be Dr Schmucker’s own 


opinion. The precise fact of conscious- 
ness is not the mind taking cognizance 
of its own operations, but of ztsel/, in 
its operations, as their subject, as the 
operator. We perceive always; for 
we are by nature and essence active 
and percipient ; and nature, sensible and 
transcendental, is at all times around 
us, and streaming into us with its in- 
fluences: but we are not always con- 
scious; we are conscious only in those 
more vivid, more distinct perceptions, 
in which we comprehend in one view, 
by one simple act of the percipient 
agent, both the object perceived, and 
the ME as subject perceiving it. Con- 
sciousness is therefore simply the re- 
cognition by the me of itself, in the 
fact of perception, as the agent per- 
ceiving; in thought as the subject 
thinking ; in love as the subject lov- 
ing ; in contradistinction from the od- 


ject perceived, thought, or loved. 


A system of philosophy based on 
Consciousness, must be based on the 
agent revealed by Consciousness, that 
is to say, the Mg, or subject. A system 
of philosophy based on the Mz must be 
purely subjective, and incapable of at- 
taining to existence exterior to the ME. 
It would be then the reduction of all our 
knowledge to the sentimental affections 
of the sentient subject, the last word of 
the Sensual school; or the irresistible 
categories of the reason, or forms of the 
understanding, the last result of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason—a rational- 
istic idealism; or to mere volitions or 
voluntary creations of the me itself, 
with Fichte, or an Egoistic Idealism, if 
the expression will be permitted us. 
Is it in either of these results that Dr. 
Schmucker would end ? as his philo- 
sophy purely subjective? So far as it 
is systematic, it 1s so, in our view of it ; 
but he has not intended it to be so, for 
he asserts objective reality, the inde- 
pendent existence of entities out of the 
me, though by what authority he does 
not inform us. 

But in saying that his philosophy is 
based on Consciousness, we suppose 
the author intends that we should un- 
derstand, that in constructing it he has 
had direct recourse to the facts of hu- 
man nature, the phenomena of his own 
mind, as revealed to him by immediate 
consciousness. On this point he is no- 
where very explicit; but we presume 
that we do him no injustice, when we 
say that he probably adopts what is 
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called the psychological method of 
studying the phenomena of the human 
soul. M. Jouffroy, the pupil, friend, 
and successor of M. Cousin in the de- 

artment of the History of Modern Phi- 
ani: in the Faculty of Letters at 
Paris, who, we regret, has, by his pre- 
mature death within the year, been 
lost to philosophy, is, perhaps, the best 
exponent of this method. He tells us 
that there are two classes of facts; 
each class alike real, each alike 
open to our inspection;—facts of 
the outward, material universe, and 
the facts of that interior, but ne- 
vertheless important world which each 
man carries in himself. The first class 
we observe by our outward senses, the 
second by means of an interior light, or 
sense, called consciousness. Is this 
Dr. Schmucker’s method? And is the 
adoption of this method what he means 
by constructing his philosophy on the 
basis of consciousness? If so, perhaps 
he is not aware of all the consequences 
of this method. 

This method never carries us out of 
the subjective ; but let that pass. We 
deceive ourselves, if we suppose the 
light by which we see in the external 
world, is different from the light by 
which we are conscious, or by which 
we observe in the world within. The 
percipient agent is the same in both 
cases ; and it is by virtue of the same 
faculty of intelligence that he ob- 
serves or knows in one world and the 
other. The external senses do not ob- 
serve, nor are they the light by which 
the man observes ; the man himself ob- 
serves through his external organs by 
means of his own inherent power of 
knowing, or faculty of intelligence; 
and it is by virtue of the same power of 
knowing, or faculty of intelligence, that 
he observes in the bosom of conscious- 
ness itself. 

In the second place, what is called 
internal observation is not, strictly 
speaking, internal. If by within is 
meant within the mr itself, we have no 
power with which to look within. The 
me is the observer, and, therefore, must 
needs be distinct from the object ob- 
served. It is all on the side of the sud- 
ject, and do the best it can, it cannot, 
turn it ever soswiftly, get on the side of 
the object. The object observed, be it 
then what it may, must be, strictly 
speaking, exterior to the me, and, there- 
fore, veritably NoT-ME. 


In the third place, these facts, which 
are called, though improperly, internal 
facts, are never observed, that is, stu- 
died, by immediate consciousness. The 
fact of consciousness, is the recognition 
of myself in the intellectual phenome- 
non, as the subject of the phenome- 
non; that is, as the subject thinking. 
The moment I seize this fact, and at- 
tempt to examine it, it ceases to be a 
fact of consciousness; for the fact of 
consciousness is now myself thinking 
on this fact, which I remember was a 
fact of consciousness a moment ago. 
It is impossible, then, to observe, ana- 
lyse, and classify the facts of conscious- 
ness. 

What psychologists study for the 
facts of consciousness, are the facts of 
memory. They are, no doubt, an im- 
portant class of facts ; but they are not, 
and cannot be observed, studied, by 
immediate consciousness. We can, no 
doubt, study them by means of memo- 
ry ; butour knowledge of them cannot 
be more immediate and certain than 
is our knowledge of many other things. 
Memory is notalways faithful. It does 
not always, nay it rarely, if ever, repro- 
duces the fact exactly as it was, in all its 
relations and connexions; and one grand 
cause, perhaps the chief cause, of the 
failures of psychologists, has been in 
the fact that they attempt to construct 
their systems with these facts alone. 
If Dr. Schmucker means, then, that he 
makes the facts of consciousness the 
basis of his system, he deceives him- 
self; for, instead of observing the facts 
which he studies, by immediate con- 
sciousness, he studies them only by 
means of the memory. 


But this is lingering too long on the 
very title-page of thework. It is time to 
proceed at least as far as the Introduc- 
tion. This the author devotes to what 
he calls methodology, and to the differ- 
ence between mathematical and meta- 
physical reasoning. “It has long been 
a subject of remark,” says the author, 
“ that while the science of mathema- 
tics, which discusses the properties 
and relations of space and number, is 
accompanied by the most conclusive 
evidence, and bears conviction with it at 
every step of its progress, the philoso- 
phy of the mind still remains enveloped 
in comparative darkness and uncer- 
tainty, after the intellect of ages has 
been expended in its investigation. 
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The question arises, are not both simi- 
Jar in their nature, and alike suscep- 
tible of demonstrative evidence ?” Dr. 
Schmucker, while he admits that the 
two sciences may be dissimilar in their 


nature, yet considers the difference of 


the results obtained in the one from 
those obtained in the other, as owing to 
the different method of investigation 
adopted in mental science, from that 
pursued by mathematicians. “ The 
superior force of mathematical reason- 
ing arises,” he says, “from three 
sources. First, from an intrinsic dif- 
ference in the nature of the subjects 
discussed. Secondly, from the more 
rigidly analytic method of investigation 
pursued in mathematies. And, ‘hirdly, 
from a less elegant, indeed, but more 
precise and perspicuous method of con- 
veying to others the knowledge we 
have acquired.” 

The first of these reasons for the su- 
periority of mathematics in clearness 
and evidence, may have some force; 
the other two, none. The third is 
dwelt upon much by English philoso- 
phers, and it held a conspicuous rank 
in the estimation of Leibnitz. But it 
is agreat mistake to attribute the clear- 
ness and evidence of mathematics to 
the peculiar language adopted by ma- 
thematicians. ‘Their signs, no doubt, 
abridge the labor of recording their re- 
sults, and also the mechanical process 
of obtaining them; but their science is 
in no sense dependent on them, and 
there is not a mathematical problem 
the solution of which cannot be obtain- 
ed and given out in the ordinary Jan- 
guage of reasoning. Then, again, the 
adoption of a precise, exact, definite, 
technical language for metaphysics, 
similar in its character and office to the 
algebraic as Leibnitz wished, 
and as some modern metaphysicians 
seem to judge desirable, would avail 
us very little. A sign is no sign to us, 
till we know that it stands for some- 
thing; and it tells us nothing till we 
know what that something is which it 
stands for. Philosophy is not a purely 
verbal science. It deals with realities, 
and it is and can be intelligible no far- 
ther than these realities themselves are 
known. 

Nor do we perceive the force of the 
second reason assigned for the superi- 
ority of mathematical reasoning. Re- 
ference had to the nature of the sub- 
ject, mathematical reasoning is not 


signs, 
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more rigidly analytic than metaphysi- 
cal reasoning. The human mind is so 
constituted that, whatever the subject 
of its investigations, it must pursue one 
and the same method, what the 
Greeks call analysis and synthesis, and 
we, after the Latins, observation and 
induction. ‘To hear some Englishmen 
talk, we might be led to attribute the 
invention of this method to Lord Ba- 
con; but we may as well attribute to 
Lord Bacon theinvention of the human 
mind itself. Bacon was no doubt a 
great man, and rendered important 
service, if not to science, at least to the 
sciences; but his merit was not pre- 
cisely that of the invention of a method 
of philosophizing. The true method, 
and the only possible method, is given 
in the human mind itself. Every ope- 
ration performed by the mind is per- 
formed by virtue of this method ; with- 
out it the mind cannot operate. It 
cannot observe a fact, declare it to be 
a fact, or even to appear to be a fact, 
without a synthetic judgment, whic h 
is to a greater or less extent an induc- 
tion; and without facts, real or sup- 
posed, it has no possible basis for any 
synthetic or inductive operation what- 
ever. There has been a great deal of 
learned nonsense uttered about the in- 
ductive method, especially by English- 
men and theirdescendant Americans— 
a method always observed by the hu- 
man mind in all its investigations, and 
as faithfully observed and as rigidly 
followed, in propo tion to the extent of 
his ability and mental operations, by 
the simplest ploughboy as by a New- 
ton or a Laplace. 

The real cause of the difference be- 
tween the results of mathematics and 
of metaphysics is, in the fact that ma- 
thematies require acquaintance with 
but a small number of facts, and of 
facts which are obvious to every eye, 
and can be learned in a few moments ; 
whereas metaphysical science, dealing 
with actual life, requires acquaintance 
with all reality, which is infinite, 
Mathematical science is merely the 
science of quantities. Quantity can 
differ from quantity only in more or 
less. He then who has the concep- 
tions of more and less, has all the con- 
ceptions essential to mathematics ; and 
he who knows how to measure more 
and Jess, in any conceivable degree, 
compre s-hends the science of mathema- 
tics. All beyond this in the whole 
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science is, as it were, identical proposi- 
tion piled upon identical proposition. 
No wonder, then, that mathematics 
were cultivated at an early day, and 
soon arrived at a high degree of perfec- 
tion. We say high degree of perfec- 
tion ; for the science is not yet perfect- t 
ed, and it is far from having reached 
the utmost limits of its applications. 
jut its farther progress, or the pro- 
gress of its applications, will be found 
to depend in no small degree on the 
progress of metaphysics. 

With philosophy the case is quite 
different. Here, instead of two, or at 
most three ideas, which are all that 
are required by mathematics, which 
may be obtained by acquaintance with 
a single concrete existence besides 
ourselves, and from which we may 


proceed by the calculus to the system of 


the universe, we have an infinite variety 
of complex ideas, which we can fully 
master only by an actual acquaint- 
ance with all contingent existences, 
The purpose of philosophy isnot, as too 
many fancy, acquaintance with the re 
lations of abstract ideas, which would 
give us for resultant only dead abstrac- 
tions, not of the least conceivable va- 
lue; but acquaintance with life—ac- 
quaintance with all that lives—to 
know really and truly the nature and 
law of every living being, from God 
himself to the veriest monad of his 
creation. A child can master all the 
facts — to the science of mathe- 
matics; none but God himself has or 
ean eee ‘the knowledge requisite for 
the construction of a perfect system of 
philosophy. 

Philosophy, then, is and always 
must be imperfect. Its subject-matter 
is all Infinity, in all its unity and mul- 
tiplicity. Man is finite, and can have 
only a finite knowledge. He can, 
therefore, never take into his view the 
whole subject-matter of philosophy, 
the infinite reality that underlies it. 
He can see this reality only on the side 
turned towards him, and comprehend it 
only under a single aspect. His sys- 
tem, then, though woven with infinite 
pains, can be at best only relatively 
true. It will always be defective, in- 
adequate,—falling short of the reality 
to be comprehended. But man is, 
through Providence, progressive—has 
a continuous growth, and therefore 
becomes able every day to enlighten a 
larger portion of reality, and to com- 


prehend more and more of it in his 
systems. Yet never will he advance 
so far as to be able to construct a sys- 
tem of philosophy that will abide for 
ever. he systems of to-day, as mere 
— will always be absorbed by 

e discoveries and necessary modifica- 
tions of to-morrow. 

This is no doubt a sad conclusion, 
well adapted to check our pride and 
presumption, and to teach us modesty 
and humility in our theorizing; but it 
is warranted by the whole history of 
the past, and is a legitimate inference 
from the finiteness of all our faculties. 
Saddening, then, as it may be, we must 
acceptit. It isnot given to man to build 
a tower that shall reach to heaven. 
There is no escaping the floods that 
will sooner or later come, in some 
sense, to swallow up our old world. 
There is no help for it. All that we 
can ask, then, of the philosopher of to- 
day is, that he embrace in his system, 
10t absolute truth, but all the truth, in 
relation to God, man, and the universe, 
to which the human race has, thus 
far, whether naturally or Providentially, 
attained. 


Passing oyer now the difference be- 
tween mathematics and philosophy, 
we touch more especially what Dr. 
Schmucker calls Methodology. Me- 
thodology ! Why could he not haye 
used, with Descartes and all the masters 
of the science, the simple term method ? 
Methodology, if it mean anything, 
means a discourse on method; but it 
Was not a discourse on method, but 
method itself, that Dr. Schmucker was 
to consider. But what is his Method- 
ology, or simply, his method of philo- 
sophizing? No man can tell from this 
Introduction, nor from reading the 
whole book, or at best can only 
guess it. 

Method is given in the human mind 
itself; thatneeds no discussion. What 
Dr. Schmucker means by Methodology, 
isdoubtless what we should term the 
application of method. All philoso- 
phers, in the strictest sense of the 
term, adopt one and the same method; 
they differ, however—and in this con- 
sists the difference of their systems— 
in their mode of applying this one and 
the same method. The mode of ap- 
plying method to the construction of 
philosophical science, is the important 
matter. Descartes began in doubt, by 
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doubting all existences but his own. 
To follow his example, we must begin 
by doubting all that can be doubted, 
push doubt to its farthest limits, till we 
come to that which cannot be doubted, 
and then admit into our system only 
what rigidly follows from what has been 
ascertained to be not doubtful. This 
is well enough for all those who really 
entertain the doubt recommended ; 
but all men do notentertainthis doubt; 
and we deceive ourselves whenever we 
think we have assumed in our systems 
a doubt which wedo not in reality feel. 


No man can take an artificial point of 


departure. A man who believes in the 
existence of God, cannot, even in 
thought, divest himself of that belief, 


and place himself in the position of 


him who really doubts that existence. 
In his arguments to prove the exist- 
ence of God, he invariably and inevi- 
tably assumes the point to be proved, 
as the basis on which to rest his argu- 
ment. A man, do his best, cannot di- 
vest himself of himself. He cannot 
assume, really and truly, as his logical 
point of departure, what is not his real 
and true point of departure; for he can- 
not both be and not be at the same 
moment, as would necessarily be the 
case were this possible. 

The human race has lived a long 
while, and not altogether in vain. It 
has ascertained some things; settled 
some truths. These, in all our philo- 
sophizing, we necessarily assume, whe- 
ther we know it or not, and have the 
right to assume, as our point of depart- 
ure. The existence of God has be- 
come to the racea fact, which it is no 
longer nec essary to attempt t 0 prove, 
nor allowable to cali in question. Any 
alleged facts which go to contradict it, 
or to make it doubtful, are by that fact 
proved to be no facts; for zt is more 
certain than any fact which can be 
brought against it. The same may be 
said of man’s unity, personal identity, 
moral freedom, and accountability, 
Nomatter what may be alleged against 
these facts, for we have for them the 
highest degree of certainty that we can 
have in any case whatever. Your 
science, or your fact, which contradicts 
them, is proved, by its contradicting 
them, to be no science, no fact. All 
facts of a similar nature the philoso- 
pher has the right to assume as so 
many points settled. His business, 
then, instead of seeking to create 
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and answer a doubt that he does not 
feel, is to ascertain what the human 
race has thus far established. This 
has not to be established over again. 
When ascertained, it is so much capi- 
tal in advance. Our business is merely 
to add to it, and transmit it to our suc- 
cessors enlarged, to be transmitted by 
them to their successors still more 
enlarged. 

The next thing with regard to me- 
thod—and concerning this as well as 
the foregoing Dr. Schmucker is silent— 
is that we confine ourselves to the 
order of facts which belong to the spe- 
cial science we are constructing, and 
not conclude to one subject from the 
facts of another and a different subject. 
This rule is violated by phrenologists, 
who are perpetually concluding to 
what must be true of man, from what 
they observe, or fancy they observe, to 
be true of animals, forgetting that be- 
tween man and animals there is a dis- 
tance, and that man has and can 
have no animal nature. Man is not 
an animal, but an animal transformed. 
The great merit of Bacon, under the 
head of method, consists in his having 
contended earnestly for this rule. He 
has been called the father of the in- 
ductive method, simply and solely, we 
apprehend, from his having laid down, 
and insisted on this rule. 

This rule, all important as it may be 
when rigidly understood and ap »plied, 
has been too strenuously insisted - in 
English and American science. Each 
special science is supposed to have a 
separate and an independent foundation, 
to theconfusion and virtual destruction, 
as we have already seen, of all ca- 
tholic science. This has come froma 
too violent and too long continued re- 
action against the Scholastics. The 
Scholastics were said, and to some ex- 
tent justly said, to subject physics 
to their met iphysic s, and their meta- 
physics to their theology. ‘They con- 
cluded from their theology to their me- 

taphysics, and from their metaphysics 
to what must be true in nature ; instead 
of going forth into nature, and ascer- 
taining with open eyes what she con- 
tained. In this way they committed 
some gross errors, for which, however, 
science has amply avenged herself. 
It was against this method of studying 
nature that Bacon entered his pro- 
test. 

Jn point of principle, however, the 
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much decried Scholastics were by no 
means so far in the wrong as the dis- 
ciples of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and 
Condillac, have supposed. The uni- 
verse is constructed by Intelligence, in 
its own image, or after one and the 
same divine Idea. Man was made in 
the image of God. The human soul 
is the finite representative of the Infi- 
nite Intelligence, to which it corres- 
ponds in all respects; that is, so far as 
the finite can correspond to the infi- 
nite. The universe, outward nature, 
corresponds to man, and is therefore, 
as we may say, the image of the im- 
age of God. There is, then, one and 
the same Jaw of intelligence running 
from the Infinite Reason down to the 
faintest echo of it, in the simplest mo- 
nad God has created. All things are 
created according to one and the same 
law, and this law is the law of all in- 
telligence. We may say, then, with 
the Hegelians, though not, if we un- 
derstand them, precisely in their sense, 
that a perfect system of logic were a 
complete system of the universe. The 
universe, if we may so speak, is the 
logic of the Creator, and a perfect sys- 
tem of logic would be a key to all its 
mysteries, and enable us to compre- 
hend as thoroughly the operations of 
the material universe, as the operations 
of the human mind itself. 

There is nothing extravagant or un- 
heard of in this statement. It contains 
nothing not in a degree verified by Na- 
turalists everyday. Fulton constructs 
his steamboat by his logic, before he 
does by his handicraft; and Franklin 
establishes by reasoning the identity of 
lightning and the electric fluid, before 
he draws the lightning from thecloud, 
and makes it run down the silken cord 
of his kite and charge his Leyden Jar. 
Every scientific man, for the most part, 
succeeds in his theory before he does 
in his experiments. Very few import- 
ant scientific discoveries are made by 
accident, or without having been, to 
some extent, predicted. Naturalists 
reason and say, “It must be so;” and 
then go forth and interrogate Nature, 
who answers, “Itzs so.” These, and 
similar facts which might be indefi- 
nitely multiplied, prove not merely the 
uniformity of nature, and that its order 
does not change; but that nature has, 
if we may so speak, a rational basis, is 
made in the image of mind, and that 
its laws are, as Plato asserted, ideas or 





images of the laws or principles of In- 
telligence, Reason, Novs, Aoyos. 

Assuming the fact, for which we 
here contend, and which we hold to be 
unquestionable, the Scholastics were 
far from being wrong in principle. So 
far as we have a true system of theo- 
logy we have the right to conclude 
from it to metaphysics. So far as we 
have a true system of metaphysics, we 
have the right to conclude from it to 
the facts of physical science. Meta- 
physical science has the right to pre- 
side over all mathematical and physical 
science. It does and will give the law 
to the mathematical and physical sci- 
ences, even if we try to have it other- 
wise, for it determines the character of 
the facts on which they are founded. 
We do not see the whole fact ; and the 
fact we see and analyze varies as varies 
the metaphysical light in which we 
contemplate it ; as the landscape varies 
as we shift the position from which we 
view it. But as our metaphysics are 
by no means perfect, we must never ven- 
ture to rely solely on conclusions from 
metaphysical science to the facts of 
physical nature, till we have, to the 
best of our ability, corrected or modi- 
fied them by actual observation and 
experiment in the bosom of nature 
herself. 

Dr. Schmucker’s error, under the 
head of method, seems to us to be in 
attempting to construct a science of 
the human mind by confining himself 
to a single class of facts, namely, the 
mere facts of memory, called by our 
modern psychologues, facts of con- 
sciousness, and which we have seen 
are insufficient for his purpose. Speak- 
ing of himself, in his preface, he says, 
“ He then resolved to study exclusively 
his own mind, and for ten years he 
read no book on this subject. During 
this period, he spent much of his time 
in the examination of Ais own mental 
phenomena, and having travelled over 
the whole ground, and employed the 
leisure of several additional years, to 
review and mature his views, he now 
presents to the public the following 
outline of a system as in all its parts 
the result of original, analytic indue- 
tion.” But it does not seem to have 
occurred to him, that he might possi- 
bly have overlooked some one or more 
of the mental phenomena, and seen 
some of them but dimly, ina partial 
or even a false light; that in a word 
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no analysis of one’s own mental phe- 
nomena is or can be an adequate basis 
for a genuine sepeialaaty. Is there no 
difference in individuals? Are the 
mental phenomena of a New Hollan- 
der and of a Leibnitz the same? Is 
Dr. Schmucker the standard-man, for 
all men? He would have done well 


to have conformed to the method of 


M. Cousin, which, though on one side 
too exclusively psychological, seeks 
always to correct or verify the psycho- 
logy of the individual, by history, or 
the psychology of the race. M. Cou- 
sin really does what Dr. = 
professes todo,constructs his philosophy 
on the basis of consciousness and com- 
mon sense, or what the individual can 
ascertain by the study of his own 
mental phenomena as presented, not 
indeed really by consciousness, but by 
memory, and by the study of the phe- 
nomena of the race, as presented 
history in general, and that of philoso- 
phy in particular. He is therefore pro- 
tected against taking the peculiarities 
or idiosyncrasies of his own mind, for 
universal and permanent laws of human 
nature. But Dr. Schmucker does not 
seem to have ever heard of M. Cousin, 
or his school. 

In concluding our criticism, on what 
Dr. Schmucker calls methodology, we 
will add that, in order to construct a 
true system of mental philosophy, or 
a psychology at all worthy of the 
name, we must, in addition to what 
Dr. Schmucker calls the mental phe- 
nomena, study— 

Puystotocy, and in that enlarged 
sense in which it includes not only the 
functions of the human body, or organ- 
ism, but nature in general. Man is not 
body, but he is, as Bossuet has finely 
expressed it, made to live in a body, 
and to manifest himself through bo- 
dily organs. By virtue of his union 
with a body, man is placed in relation 
with external nature. The body has 
in some way or other, not explicable 
to us, an influence on the mental and 
moral manifestations of the man; and 
nature an influence on the body. The 
relation then between the soul and bo- 
dy, and the body and nature, becomes 
an indispensable subject of study, in 
the construction of an adequate psy- 
chology. Climate, soil, productions, 
have a decided influence on our bodies, 
and therefore on our characters. There 
is a marked difference between the in- 
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habitants of mountainous districts and 
those of the plains; between the 
dwellers in the interior and the dwell- 
ers on the coast; between those 
who live amid laughing landscapes, 
under asky ever serene, and those who 
live in regions of perpetual storm and 
mist. Under the head of physiology, 
then, we must study not only the hu- 
man organism, but all nature so far as 
it affects that organism. 
2. Socrety. Man is not only made 
to live ina body, and through that in 
relation with nature; but also in rela- 
tion with other men, in the bosom of 
society. The individual does not, and 
cannot exist isolated from his race, but 
has his life and being in the race, as 
the race has its in God. God makes 
and sustains all creatures “after their 
kind,” races, and it is only by a 
knowledge of genera and species that 
we can come to a knowledge of indi- 
viduals. In constructing our philoso- 
phy of man, we must study him as a 
race, or the individual as a member of 
the race, in his relations to other men, 
living one and the same life with 
therm, and as modified by friendship 
and love, patriotism and phil anthropy, 
by the Family, the Church, and the 
State. 

3. History. 
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Man, we have said, has 
mtinuous growth, and 
therefore changes from age to age, and 
that too as arace than asan in- 
dividual. He has an existence, there- 
fore, in time, as well as inspace. The 
study of physiology and society, gives 
what concerns him as living in the 
world of space; the study of history, 
what concerns him as a being of time. 
History is three-fold—individual, 
eral, and natural. The first is what is 
ordinarily termed memory, and com- 
prises what usually treated 
facts of consciousness, or mental phe- 
nomena. General (from genus) his- 
tory is the history of the race, and is 
the mem ry of the individ ual enlarged 
into the memory of the race, and re- 
cords the changes and modifications 
which humanity, human nature, has 
itself undergone. The law of human 
life, by virtue of which human nature 
is manifested, is in all ages the same; 
but the actual volume of human na- 
ture, so to speak, is perpetually en- 
larging, so that we must always have 
regard tochronology in what we affirm 
or deny of it. Between the human 
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ittentot, and the hus reading is very far from having 


ton, there is a 
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brought him up to the present state 
of metaphysical science, even in this 
country and England, to say nothing of 
France and Germany. In running 


ver the whole work, we have found 
nothing worthy of special commenda- 
tion, unless it be a single remark re- 


specting what he makes the third di- 
vision of the mental phenomena. He 


the mental phenomena into 


“4 
divides 


inree cla S 
oe itive Ideas; 
2, Sentient Ideas: 
A 


\ctive Operations. 
In this third division he includes the 
unconscious, the spontaneous opera- 
tions of the mind, as well as the phe- 
nomena of the will proper, which are 
Operations performed with conscious- 
ness, and reflection, and which are all 
that Upham and some of the Germans 
he third division. Dr. 
er is more correct than they ; 
rl am active in as true and high a 
my unconscious operations, as 
are properly called my volitions. 


f this were not so, moral character 


} ly to those acts which 

} ifier deliberation, which 

SI e. The real moral character of 
1¢ man is determined, almost solely, 
h ntaneous operations, the un- 
con motions of his soul. So far, 


1, we find Dr. Schmucker in the 


but not accept the terminolo- 

f 1 lassification. What is the 
Ideas? Suiely, 

( iat know; why not then 
0 s, the only proper 


\ our lancuage for what Dr. 
probably means. Sentient 


Ideas certainly are not ideas that feel. 
1@€V art ply sen ati ms, sene- 

I ts or feelings. But who before, 
ever dreamed of calling a sensation, 


it, or feeling, anzdea? Locke 


uses the term zdea, to express the ob- 
it : ibout which the mind in its ope- 
rations isimmediately conversant. We 
do not aece pt this use of the term, the 
I t favorable to Dr. Schmucker of. 

authorized use he can find; but 
even aceording to this use, the feeling 
is never an idea, because the moment 
it becomes an object with which the 
mind is conversant, it has ceased to be 
a feeling, and become merely the 
memory of a feeling. Then, again, 


whatis the use of saying acteve ope- 
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rations? Just as if there could be any 
operations that were not active, or did 
not imply activity on the part of their 
subject, or the operator. 

Again, we protest against Dr. 
Schmucker’s use of the word idea in 
general. The terminology of a science 
is not, we own, of the highest, but it is 
of some importance; and it is desir- 
able that it should be as uniform as 
possible. For ourselves, we are no 
friends to neologism, either in the coin- 
age of new words, or new senses to 
old words. It is rarely necessary to 
introduce a new term into our philo- 
sophical language, and the only novel- 
ty allowable in the use of an old term 
is its restriction as much as possible to 
its primitive, radical meaning. This 
radical meaning, guard as gains st it ever 
so carefully, will always accompany 
the use of the word, and mislead both 
writer and reader, when it is not the 
exact meaning intended. The nearer 
we keep to the etymological meaning 
of a term, the more distinctly we ex- 
press that meaning, the more just and 
proper will be our use of the term. 
Every language, too, hasa genius of its 
own, and certain indestructible laws, 
which can never be offended or trans- 
gressed with impunity. There is no 
wisde mm in the common sneers against 
a studied nicety in the use of words; 
and he who seeks to express his ideas 
in terms which are, as he would say, 
free, general, and familiar, will find, i 
he reflects, that his objections to 
this nicety arose from the very great 
vagueness and looseness of his thoughts. 

The term idea was originally used 
in philosophy to designate that ebjec- 
tive reality we take cognizance of in 
all our mental ope ratis ns, which tran- 
scends what are called sensible object 
though never seen but in connexion 
with them. This objective reality 
was originally termed idea by Plato, 





because he held it to be an image of 


the Logos, or Divine Mind. Now this 
conception of image goes, and always 
will go, with this word idea. Itisim- 
possible to get rid of it, because it is 
the radical, the primitive sense of the 
word. When, then, we call our no- 
tions of the objects of time and space, 
ideas, as does Dr. Schmucker, we shall 
always, whether we so intend or not, 
teach that by idea we understand that 
the mental phenomenon we so name, 
is in some sort a representative or im- 


age, of the object concerned. Thus, 
the idea of a book will be the image of 
a book in the mind; the idea ofa 
horse will be a little picture or likeness 
of a horse; the wound by a sword 
will cause pain, which pain will give 
us an idea, that is, a mental image, or 
copy of the sword. This is precisely 
Dr. Schmucker’s own philosophy, 
with this exception, that he does not 
contend that the idea is an image or 
likeness of the object, but merely a re- 
presentation of it. 

Accept this, call our noti ms, repre- 
sentations, and then say, with Dr. 
Schmucker, that the immediate objects 
of the mind are not the entities them- 
selves, but their mental representa- 
tives, and you have the very id 
which Berkely deduced from Locke’s 
philosophy, and which Reid spent so 
much time, and not without success 
in overthrowing. Since Dr. Reid’s In- 
+ } 


been allowable to talk 


ealism 


quiry, it has n 
of mental representatives, or ideas, as 
objects of the mind, separate from the 
external realitic themselves. The 
mind does not hold communion with 
the external world through the me- 
dium of ideas, but converses directly 
with it; and what Dr. Schmucker 
calls ideas or representations of that 
world, are merely 
tain by conver ing with it, the form 
our the ugnts assume, W hen we think 
it. By his use of tn term ide e he 


the notions we ob- 


revives an old error, long since explod- 
ed, and for which we had supposed no 


new champion would ever be found. 


More: ver, we object to the principle 
on which Dr. Schmucker makes his 


classification of the mental phenome- 


na. “The proper materials of this 
science, doubtless are,” he says, “not 
the supposed faculties, of which we 
know nothing directly but the known 
phenomena of the mind.” It is true 


{ 
we know nothing directly of ourselves 
or our faculties: but who ever con- 
tended that we d 
or our faculties, as well as the effect of 
the exercise of these faculties, indi- 
rectly, by studying the phenomena of 
life? If we can know nothing of our 
faculties, what is the use of trying to 
obey the sijentticls, “ Know thyself” 2 
But we do know ourselves; that is, 
indirectly, so far as realized in the 
phenomena of life. In every act of life, 
of which we are conscious, we recog- 
nize always ourselves as the subject; 


ynot kne Ww ourselves, 
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in cognition the subject that knows ; 
in feeling the subject that feels; in 
love the subject that loves; in action, 
the subject or agent that acts. In 
every phenomenon we recognize, back 
of the phenomenon, the subject of the 
phenomenon, that which manifests it- 
self in the phenomenon, the being, 
cause, or agency producing the pheno- 
menon. Thus, in every one of the men- 
tal phenomena, we recognize, in ad- 
dition, if we may so speak, to the phe- 
nomenon itself, the invariable, persist- 
ing subject of the phenomenon. This 
subject is always our se/f, the me. The 
power of the mz, (what I mean when 
! say, J am, J think, J love, &c.,) to ex- 
hibit, produce, or cause this phenome- 
non, or more accurately to manifest it- 
self in it, is precisely what we mean 
by the term faculty. 

Now, if we can know nothing of 
the faculties of the me, how can we 
classify its phenomena ? What will be 
the basis of our classification? If we 
cannot know the fact that we have the 
faculty of knowing, we can know 
nothing at all; and then how can we 
call a portion of our mental phenome- 
na, cognitions, or “‘ cognitive ideas” @ 
When we assert that a portion of our 
mental phenomena are cognitions, do 
we not thereby assert that we have 
the power to know, and, therefore, that 
we have the faculty of intelligence ? 
The same questions may be asked in 
reference to what Dr. Schmucker calls 
“sentient ideas” and “active opera- 
tions ;” that is, feelings and operations. 
Can a phenomenon be known to be an 
operation, without the recognition of 
that which is the operator? Is it not 
the perception in the phenomenon of 
the operator, that leads us and en- 
ables us to call it an operation ? 

Dr. Schmucker must pardon us for 
asking, if he has ever read Plato? We 
presume that he has not, and we 
therefore recommend him to do it 
forthwith, or at least some portions of 
Plato; and without referring him to any 
difficult portions, we would mention 
the Hippias, which is on the Beautiful. 
From that he may learn that to be able 
to call a particular thing beautiful, we 
must needs know that by virtue of 
which it is beautiful; that to be able 
to say of this or thatact, itis just, wise, 
or virtuous, we must be able to con- 
ceive of justice, wisdom, and virtue. 
He who Cen not the general, (the 


genus), cannot know the special and 
the individual. We know only by as- 
cending from individuals to species 
and genera. Thus, we know an in- 
dividual to be a man only by vir- 
tue of our ability to detect in him the 
genus, the race, humanity or human 
nature; for in affirming him to be a 
man we affirm him to partake of this 
race, that is, of humanity, human na- 
ture. It is only by our power of per- 
ceiving genera and species, what Plato 
would call, and what we ought to call, 
the power of perceiving ideas, that we 
can know at all, that we can say of 
this individual he is a man, it isa horse, 
an ox, or a dog. Our modern meta- 
physicians who neglect the study of 
the ancients, show more self-reliance 
than true wisdom. In all that belongs 
to pure metaphysics, so far as the sci- 
ence concerns or rests on abstract prin- 
ciples, powers, or reasoning, no ad- 
ditions have been made since the time 
of Plato and Aristotle, unless Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, and Cousin’s 
Reduction of the Categories, be ex- 
ceptions. Our advance on the an- 
cients is no doubt great, but it does not 
consist in the fact that we surpass 
them in our knowledge of the con- 
ditions of knowledge, of first princi- 
ples of science, or in the strength, sub- 
tlety, or soundness of our reasoning ; 
but in a wider range of observation, in 
a richer experience, and a more thor- 
ough knowledge of life. Descartes in 
his doctrine of Innate Ideas, or more 

roperly innate capacities or faculties, 
Reid, in his constituent principles of 
human nature, or first principles of hu- 
man belief, virtually, even Kant in his 
Categories, and Cousin avowedly in his 
Absolute Ideas, have done nothing but 
reproduce, and, in our judgment, not in 
improved forms, Plato’s doctrine of 
ideas, which asserts in all cases the 
reality of genera, ideas, or objects 
transcending time and space, and of 
our power to perceive them, as the ab- 
solutely indispensable conditions of all 
science. Against this doctrine we find 
the old Epicureans, and Skeptics, the 
Nominalists, among the Scholastics, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Gassendi, Locke, Con- 
dillac, Hume, and Dr. Schmucker, 
among the moderns; although this 
must not be said of Bacon and Locke 
without some important reservations, 
owing to the fact that they were both 
as men and as practical philosophers, 
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broader, richer, and truer than their t t to 
official theorizing. We side with Plato, act ( , to 
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to know ; and 


Vs 


system of phi- 


Ss way, on the 


simple fact, the pro- 


— 


nost emin 


the mental phenomena into three 
classes, corresponding to the three 
fundamental faculties of the soul,— 
activity, intelligence, and sensibility,— 
he takes eare always to tell us that 
this division never takes place in actual 
life, for the mental phenomenon is al- 
ways a product of the joint and simul- 
taneous action of all the faculties. M. 
Leroux, therefore, in his very acute, 
able, ingenious, and instructive Réfu- 
tation de Il’ Kelecticisme, a work to 
vhich we have been largely indebted 
in the composition of this article, has 
been wrong to accuse M. Cousin of 
verlooking this primitive synthesis, 
and to reason against his system as if 
it were a system of mere Eclecticism. 
[. Leroux is not more synthetic in 
his own system than is M. Cousin. On 
‘th, in fact, adopt the same 
philosophy, for both belong to the nine- 
teenth century, which demands a syn- 
thetic philosophy, and requires the phi- 
losopher to cease “ murdering to dis- 
‘t,” to cease his fruitless eflorts to 
decompose what is already ultimate, 
| to find out the primitive synthesis 

of actual life, and to make that the 
basis of a system of science which shall 


this Yn int be 


pos once life, unity, and catho- 
ae Le ¢] ont } 7 

» GouoT Ine mental phenomena 
vary among themselves. Every phe- 


nomenon is, indeed, the joint product 
‘ting at once in the 
unity and multiplicity of the me; but 
one faculty, 
thers, predomi- 
nates, and in others another. How this 

1 be, perhaps philosophy is not in a 

i nto e3 nl u } Perha Ss al bot- 
CONGLION tO \pidin. I ray al t 
the power to 
the power to fet l, are one 


m the power to do, 


id the same, and all force, in pro- 
p tion to the quanti j ol being in 
ihe subject of which it is affirmed, is 


essentially sentient and percipient— 


ihat all beings, the minutest even, in 
proportion to the quantity of their be- 
ing, are active, percipient, and sentient 


beings, as Leibnitz teaches in his 
‘ Monadology,” and as seems to us to 


he taucht in the Proem to St. John’s 
But be this as it may, our 
henomena differ among themselves, 
id by virtue of the differing degrees 
in which one or another of the faculties 
predominates in their production. 
Also, men themselves differ one frona 
another, in the same way. Imsome 





















the faculty to act—activity, seems pre- 
dominant, in others the faculty to know ; 
in others still, the sensibility. This fact 
has given rise to the St. Simonian clas- 
sification of mankind into three classes: 
1. Men of Action—les Industries ; 
2. Men of Science—/es Savans ; 
3. Men of Art—les Artistes. 
Leroux, in his work entitled 
I) Humaniié, thinks this classification 
was well known to the ancients, and 
that he finds it in the Bereshith of the 
Hebrews, concealed in the names Cain, 
Abel, and Seth, in the first series, and 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, in the second ; 
and it is worthy of note, that the 
meaning of these names in the ori- 
ginal seems to afford no little sup- 
port to his conjecture; and, more- 
over, we should always expect to find 
in a book given by divine inspiration, 
the profoundest philosophy. But with- 
out assuming to decide whether M. 
Leroux is correct or not, this much 
we may assert, that the classification 
not without foundation. Men, if 
born with equal—which is question- 
able—are born with different capaci- 
ties. No training can make every boy 
a poet, a painter, a musician, a mathe- 
matician, an expert handicrafitsman, 
or asuccessful merchant. There is a 
class who of choice would be and by 
nature are fitted to be, active business 
men, traders, manufacturers, mecha- 
nics, cultivators of the earth; another 
class, whose great want is to know, 
who would spend their life in investi- 
rating, in acquiring and communicat- 
ing knowledge ; and still another class, 
who are of a plastic nature, whose 
souls are alive to the Beautiful; who 
contemplate truth, goodness, holiness, 
always under the aspect of be auty, of 
which the ‘y become impassioned, and 
‘they to embody in song, 
picture, statue, column, or 
dome. This distinction of men into 
three general classes, should be recog- 
nized in all our educational provisions, 
and our statesmen should be unwearied 
in their efforts so to pertect our sx cial 
arrangements, as to suffer each one in 
life to fall into the class to which he 
naturally belongs, to pursue the calling 
for which he has a natural aptitude, 
and to receive according to his caPAcITY 
and his Works. 

We would proceed further in the 
examination of the details of Dr. 
Schmucker’s system, but it could serve 
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which seek 


melody, 
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no purpose, save to give us an occasion 
of expressing our own views on the 
points concerned, in opposition ; and this 
we shall have, hereafter, a more fitting 
opportunity to do, in reviewing seve ral 
other philosophical works which we 
intend to bring, seriatam, to the notice 
of the readers of the Democratic Re- 
view. We have found already as much 
fault with Dr. Schmucker we are 
willing to find with any one man, and 
we could do nothing but continue to 
find fault were we to proceed. If his 
work had been on any other subject, 
we should not have felt ourselves called 
upon to notice its errors; for we could 
have safely trusted to the good sense of 
the people at large to correct it; but 
works on metaphysical science are pre- 
cisely the works to which the good 
sense of the people is the least capable 
of administering the nec« ssary correc- 
tives. They must be examined and 
judged by persons whose habits, tastes, 
and studies have in some sort qualified 
them to judg re Wise ly and correcily. We 
have no disrespect for Dr. Schmucker, 
but his work 1s manats one .of that 
kind which seems to us, from its size, 
its method, and its apparent simplicity, 
likely to take with the public. We 
have felt, therefore, that it was our 
duty to warn our countrymen against 
making it, as the author has designed 
it, a text-book in our colle and aca- 
demies. The author himse lf, of w he m 
we know nothing but what this book 
tells us, we hold to bea very estimable 
man; and we doubt not that if he had 
written the Institutes of the Christian 


as 


res 


Religion, instead of the Elements of a 
new system of Mental Philosophy, we 
should have approved his work—at 


least have had no serious objections to 
urge against it; for, in the preparation 
of such a work he would have studied 
the Bible still more than the phe nome- 
na of his own mind; and he who stu- 
dies diligently and prayerfully the Bi- 
ble, we may add, will be as little like- 
ly, after all, to err in his philosophy as 
in his theology. The New Test unent 
is the best manual of philosophy 
are acquainted with. 

The space we have appropriated to 
the subject of this book, and that which 
we propose for some time to come to 
devote to it, we cannot believe misap- 
plied. The taste for philosophical 
studies in this country is evidently on 
the increase ; and we are preparing to 
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become really a philosophical people. 
«“ Young America,” the America of the 
nineteenth century, is not fuller of life 
than of thought. Thousands of young 
hearts all over the country are gushing 
out with love of truth and humanity. 
Thousands of young minds, with a 
maturity beyond their years, are buck- 
ling on the harness, eager to go forth 
to investigate, to explore Providence, 
man, and nature, and to win glorious 
laurels, in their battles with darkness 
and error. God’s blessing on these noble 
young hearts, and brave young minds! 
Some ‘thing will come of their efforts. 
We as a people are becoming more 
thoughtful, more profound; are ac- 
quiring a rich and varied experience ; 
and we cannot fail to create a litera- 
ture as much in advance of all the lite- 


ratures of the most admired nations of 


ancient or modern times, as our politi- 
cal institutions are in advance of the 
old world, where the millions are still 
pressed to the earth by the overwhelm- 
ing weight of kings, hierarchies, and 
nobilities. We are becoming an earn- 
est people, feeling that we are to live, 
toil, suffer, die—if need be—for the 
growth of universal humanity ; that it 
is ours to take the initiative in the new 
school of science which is to be insti- 
tuted for the world, and to formula 
the new thought that is to rule the 
future. We are ‘tHe PEOPLE oF THE 
Future, and to us the scholars of all 
nations must ere long look. This is 
our high destiny. We are not, then, 
warring against our destiny in seek- 
ing to engage our countrymen in 
the study of the profoundest subjects, 
and in calling upon them to grapple 
with the gravest problems of science. 
There is for us no time to trifle, and 
we have no thought to waste on what 
is frivolous and ephemeral. We must 
be great, grand, solemn. We rejoice 
in this inereased attention to philoso- 
phical subjects; in all these new 
works on philosophy issuing from our 
teeming press; in the philosophical 
essays which are beginning to make 
so large a part of our periodical lite- 
rature. All augurs well, and is sig- 
nificant of good. We are evide ntly 
preparing ourselves for the high mis- 
sion which God has given us as a 
people, and unless we strive hard to 
fail, we shall ere long be found in the 
front rank of the nations, our faces 


and our step onward, and still onward 
towards the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good. 

In conclusion, dropping the official 
“we,” the writer must be allowed to 
say a word or two directly to the readers 
of this Journal, for his relation to them, 
which commences with this article, is 
to be somewhat peculiar. Itis neither 
that of editor, nor yet of an ordinary 
contributor. Through the generous 
confidence of the Editor, I am permit- 
ted to speak in these pages as freely as 
if they were my own, on my own re- 
sponsibility, exempt from the usual edi- 
torial revision and control. Nobody, 
then, but myself is to be implicated, 
should I be so unfortunate, or so fortu- 
nate, as to advance notions the public 
may agree to denounce as heretical. 
My own name will be annexed to my 
contributions, and what I write must 
be taken precisely as if it had appeared 
in the Journal which I have myself 
conducted for the last five years. 

I must also be permitted to say, that 
in this article I have wished to do 
something more than criticize Dr. 
Schmucker’s work. I have designed 
my essay as a general introduction to 
all that I may hereafter contribute to 
these pages, and also as a not inappro- 
priate introduction to philosophical 
studies in general, and the nature, 
method, design, and leading principles 
of what should be understood by the 
term philosophy. I have crowded the 
article more than I could wish, and 
have been quite too dogmatical ; for 
here, as elsewhere, I appear always 
under the disadvantage of being pre- 
sumed to be heretical on all points on 
which [ am silent, or on which [ do 
not expressly avow orthodox doctrines; 
and I have wished to give my viewsin 
advance on as many points as possible, 
that the public might see at once the 
general spirit and direction of my phi- 
losophy. This was necessary, so that 
[ might enter on this new field of labor 
with as little prejudice, from presumed 
past delinquencies, as possible. Here- 
after I shall conceal myself behind my 
subject ; yet I hope not so effectually 
but that a strong personal interest may 
grow up between the writer and his 
readers, to be shaken by no adverse 
winds, but to outlast all the controver- 
sies of the day, and to bloom eternally 
in the heavens, 
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The midnight of Bartholomew—the stake 

Of Smithfield, and that thrice-accursed flame 

Which Calvin kindled by Geneva’s lake— 

New England’s scaffold, and the priestly sneer 

Which mocked its victims in that hour of fear, 
When guilt itselfa human tear might claim,— 

Bear witness, O Thou wronged and merciful One ! 


That Earth’s most hateful crimes have in Thy name been done! 


IV, 


Thank God! that I have lived to see the time 
When the great truth begins at last to find 
An utterance from the deep heart of mankind, 

Earnest and clear, that at Revence 1s Crime ! 

That Man is holier than a creed,—that all 
Restraint upon him must consult his good, 

Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 

And Love look in upon his solitude. 

The beautiful lesson which our Saviour taught 

Through long, dark centuries, its way hath wrought 

Into the common mind and popular thought ; 

And words, to which by Galilee’s lake shore 

The humble fishers listened with hushed oar, 

Have found an echo in the general heart, 


And of the public faith become a living part. 


V. 
Who shall arrest this tendency ?—Bring back 
The cells of Venice and the bigot’s rack ? 
Harden the softening human heart again, 
To cold indifference to a brother’s pain ? 
Ye most unhappy men !—who, turn’d away 
From the mild sunshine of the Gospel day, 

Grope in the shadows of Man’s twilight time, 
What mean ye, that with ghowl-like zest ye brood 
O’er those foul altars streaming with warm blood, 

Permitted in another age and clime 2 
Why cite that law with which the bigot Jew 
Rebuked the pagan’s mercy, when he knew 
No evil in the Just One ?—Wherefore turn 
To the dark cruel past ?—Can ye not learn 
From the pure Teacher’s life, how mildly free 
Is the great Gospel of Humanity ? 

The Flamen’s knife is bloodless, and no mere 
Mexitli’s altars soak with human gore, 

No more the ghastly sacrifices smoke 
Through the green arches of the Druid’s oak ; 
And ye of milder faith, with your high claim 
Of prophet-utterance in the Holiest name, 
Will ye become the Druids of our time ? 

Set up your scaffold-altars in our land, 
And, consecrators of Law’s darkest crime, 

Urge to its loathsome work the Hangman’s hand ? 
Beware—lest human nature, roused at last, 
From its peeled shoulder your incumbrance cast, 

And, sick to loathing of your ery for blood, 
Rank ye with those who led their victims round 
The Celt’s red altar and the Indian’s mound, 

Abhorred of Earth and Heaven—a pagan brotherhood ! 
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Tue period of the Civil War in Eng- 
land has been styled by D’Israeli, in 


an essay on pamphlets, “‘ The Age of 


Pamphlets,” an expression he had bor- 
rowed, perhaps unconsciously, from 
Johnson. Previously to that era, con- 
troversialists had, in the time of Eliza- 
beth, commenced their fire of paper 
bullets and all the horrors of literary 
warfare ; and indeed, from the begin- 
ning of letters, controversy must have 
had some existence, though in Eng- 
land it had not become a recognized 
department of popular literature be- 
fore the epoch of which we have spok- 
en. The reasons for its rapid growth 
about this time are sufficiently ob- 
vious and may be easily recounted. 
There was in the minds of a majority 
of the people of England an unsettling 
of old opinions, chiefly with respect 
to’'government, though the discussion of 
religious opinions soon came to be so 
closely mingled with debates that ori- 
ginally were devoted to political dis- 
quisition, that a man’s politics became 
a fair test of his religious opinions, and 
vice versa. 
eourse, a fifth-monarchy man; a roy- 
alist was equally of course a high 
churchman; a moderate republican, 
then as now, was, scouted by both par- 
ties as a time-server and trimmer. 
Church and State were indissolubly 
connected. 


kings went hand in hand. At an ear- 
lier and at alater period matters were 
carried still farther. A devoted loyal- 
ist in the reign of Henry VII., must 
have been a Roman Catholic, if he 
would preserve consistency ; upon the 
same grounds that would have made 
a Scotch whig a Presbyterian, in the 
middle of the last century. 

But we are not going into the early 
history of the Pamphlet, a form of writ- 
ing that bears the same relation to 
political treatises, in speculative in- 
quiries or practical suggestions, that 
the song or ballad does to the classi- 
cal epic. The one is alluded to with 
respect, if seldom read; the other 
stowed into the pocket and read by 
everybody at his leisure. Locke and 


Sir Roger L’ Estrange. 


POLITICAL PAMPHLETEERING. 


An Independent was, of 


The divine institution of 
Episcopacy and the divine right of 


Sydney wrote for scholars, Defoe and 
Tom Paine wrote for the people. The 
treatise is for the student of abstract 
principles; the tract, for those who 
look to a practical application of them. 
In a previous paper we noticed the 
principal political writers of the com- 
monwealth; there were numberless 
writers of minor consequence. We 
said nothing, as we wish to say noth- 


ing, of the endless theoretical battles of 


the disputants of the same era; an 
era of the narrowest bigotry of doc- 
trine and the fiercest contest for vic- 
tory ; an era which we rejoice is past, 
and trust may never return. 

We intend to commence our present 
sketch with a notice of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange. This literary knight-er- 
rant and political hack, is said to have 
been the first political writer in Eng- 
land who regularly adhered to a par- 
ty, from which he received remunera- 
tion for his services; or, in brief, the 
first regular party-writer who was 
taken into pay. We select this re- 
doubtable partisan, as the first of a few 
ei Be) instances of professional po- 
itical writers, by no means aiming at 
a scrutinizing criticism of all the po- 
litical pamphleteers that might be 
found in the meagerest bookseller’s 
catalogue; and also requesting the 
reader to consider this, like the preced- 
ing papers of a similar cast, and such 
of a like character as may succeed the 
present, as by no means pretending to 
exhaust topics of which they pretend 
to little more than a clear and faithful 
general view. 

Roger L’Estrange was born in 1616, 
the son of a zealous royalist, oe 
doctrines he retained and ardently de- 
fended through a long and varie ied ca- 
reer. At an early age, twenty-two, he 
became a personi al attendant about the 
person of Charles I., whom he accom- 
panied on his fatal expedition into 
Scotland. But the commencement of 
his advancement and his misfortunes 
was simultaneous ; he was detected by 
the partisans of the Parliament with 
the King’s commission in his pocket, and 
was taken as a spy and thrust into 
prison. Here he remained for four 
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years, in a most perplexing state of un- 
certainty, ignorant of the issue of his 
captivity, when he escaped through 
the connivance of his gaoler to the 
cuntinent. At the Restoration, his poli- 
tics, his devotion, and his talents 
brought him into favorable notice, and 
he received the lucrative appointment 
of Licenser. 

Shortly after this he set up a Lon- 
don gazette, wholly devoted to the 
Court interest, the Observator : and we 
may give this praise, at least,to the po- 
liucal course of L’Estrange, that it was 
consistent and firm, through a variety 
of fortune, which, in bis depressed cir- 
cumstances, often held out baits thata 
merely avaricious spirit could never 
have resisted. Of the political writ- 
ings of L’Estrange we may give only 
a traditional opinion, as, after a dili- 
gent search, we have been unable to 
meet with a single tract. Our public 
libraries are singularly deficient in the 
rarer works of the elder English litera- 
ture: the catalogue of our City Libra- 
ry furnishes the tile of one book of 
L’Estrange, but “ The Holy Cheat” has 
vanished into the collection of some 
individual unknown, who has, perhaps, 
a horror of treating religious hypocrisy 
with too much levity, and in conse- 
quence keeps an exposition of it out of 
the way. L’Estrange is said to be 
abusive and libellous in his matter, 
and careless and slovenly in his man- 
ner. Yet he was very popular, and 
several writers are thought to have 
formed their styles upon him. We 
imagine him to have been a sort of 
educated Cobbett: a gentleman by 
birth and breeding, but, although a 
high-toned royalist, writing like the 
prince of the radicals. To general 
scholars he is known best by his trans- 
lations of books, which every man of 
education reads, and some of which 
are universally studied. The style of 
these translations is congenial and idio- 
matic in a high degree: fresh, easy, 
and thoroughly English. &sop’s Fa- 
bles is perhaps the most popular, but 
hardly less so than the Visions of Que- 
vedo; Seneca’s Morals, with an after- 
thought, fall into fewer hands; and 
so with his Offices of Cicero. Of the 
translation of Josephus we know 
nothing. 

Sir William Petty and Sir William 
Davenant are names referred to in tracts 
written just before our Revolution, but 
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we now believe they are now quite 
forgotten. Goldsmith gives Davenant, 
for manliness and clearness of style, a 
place even above Dean Swift; a criti- 
eism hardly, we should suspect, the 
fruit of judgment and reflection. 

The reigns of Queen Anne and of 
George Lil. were almost equal in 
fruitfulness of political writers of the 
foremost ability. The first era in- 
cludes the names of Swift, Bolingbroke, 
Addison, and Defoe: the second may 
claim the brighter glory of having pro- 
duced Johnson, Burke, the author of 
Junius, and Thomas Paine. We have 
by no means arranged these names 
with any design of classification, but 
shall write of them, as they now 
stand, especially as they appear casu- 
ally to have fallen into a natural order. 
Of the Queen Anne writers, the first 
two were high Tories: the last two, no 
less determined Whigs. And here any 
fancied resemblance ends; for each 
had a decidedly individual character 
aud style of his own. Swift and Bo- 
lingbroke were personal friends and mu- 
tual admirers, yet no two writers differ 
more. Swift is plain, strong, pungent, 
and saturnine: Bolingbroke, vehement 
and oratorical. The Dean appears to 
address a meeting of mechanics: the 
Lord seems to be speaking toa political 
assembly. Their defects, too, grow 
out of opposite good qualities. The 
pithiness of Swift descends into coarse- 
ness, while the declamation of Bo- 
lingbroke runs into the merest verbo- 
sity. In pears appearance there 
could not have been wider contrasts : 
the uncouth, rough manner and plain 
person of the Irish priest, and the bril- 
liant air and elocution, the handsome 
person and courtly address of Henry 
St. John. They had their gifts and 
knew their power; well distributed, 
their talents might have formed an ir- 
resistible union of grace and vigor. 
Swift should only have written for arti- 
zans, and Bolingbroke for men of fa- 
shion. The one mistook his walk 
when he attempted philosophy; and 
the other when he imagined the high- 
est ecclesiastical office in the gift of 
the Queen was to be compared with 
his home reputation and the admira- 
tion of his friends. We hear more of 
the effects of Swift’s tracts, but Bo- 
lingbroke is oftener quoted by later 
writers. ‘“ The Conduct of the Allies” 
had a vast influence on contemporary 
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politics, yet “The Patriot King” is 
called a miaster-piece by those who 
speak of Swift with an undue modera- 
tion of eulogium. For our own part 
we are inclined to prefer Swift’s plain 
sense and plain writing to the facti- 
tious splendor and shallow declama- 
tion of Bolingbroke. Blair, after all, 
seemis to have hit the literary charac- 
ter of this modern Alcibiades correctly, 
when he spoke of his writings as the 
least valuable of any English author of 
equal reputation.* Yet we are apt to 
think Swift a little too plain, with too 
strong a love of facts and details: per- 
haps deficient in the philosophy of po- 
lities ; somewhat dry and tedious ; cer- 
tainly no poet and orator. 

Addison and Defoe were strenuous 
Whigs ; and with many points in com- 
mon; yet in points of essential impdrt- 
ance as authors, they possess individual 
peculiarities. They were both men of 
a naturally religious tone of character 

great sticklers for a comprehensive ye t 
strict Christian morality, and uphe ‘ld- 
ing the principles and prac oe e of pure 
piety in all their writings. Each writer 
had humor, but what a difference be- 
tween the bare simplicity of Defoe and 
the elegant finish of Addison! A prin- 
cipal feature of their humor, too, was 
grave irony, yet how unlike is the lite- 
ral seriousness of the author of “ Ro- 
binson Crusoe” to the half jesting, so- 
lemn quiz of the “ Spectator.” As 
writers, simplicity might be predicated 
as the chief characteristic of both: the 
simplicity of the one is to the simpli- 
city of the other, however, as cotton is 


to silk. Defoe’s is good homespun 
wear: Addison’s is of the richest tex- 
ture. As politicians they were equally 


sincere, sensible, and consistent; ad- 
vancing and uphol ling by their writ- 
ings the cause of the Whig party and 
the Hanoverian succession, with a tact 
and ability more than a match, we are 
prone to think, for their opponents of 
the Tory sect. 

Defoe was born in 1663, and inherited 
from his father a regard for the prin- 
ciples of dissent, in which he was assi- 
duously bred, and for which he battled 
manfully during a long and extremely 
active literary and political life, Our 
author’s religious doctrine is not to be 
ascribed merely to education or preju- 
dice, but to rational inquiry: he was a 


Defoe. 


* Fora fuller expansion of these v views, see Arcturus, od vol. 
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dissenter on reflection, and from a natu- 
ral bias to Independency. Constitu- 
tionally a man of cautious, moderate 
principles, he was no fit convert to the 
High Church party ; neither was he one 
on whose conscience Popery could im- 
pose any fictitious terrors, or captivate 
his imagination by its gorgeous shows. 

At the age of twenty-one he pub- 
lished his first effort, a treatise against 
the Turks, who up to that age had 
been looked upon as the common 
enemy of Christendom. We now 
hear less of them than of any other 


continental power. At the age of 
twenty-three he made his debut as 


a soldier, fighting for the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. He doubtless acquitted him- 
self as fearlessly in this character, as 
afterwards in that of author. From 
the very first, at the Revolution, he 
sided with the Prince of Orange, whom 
King William (the hero of his 
“ True-born Englishman,”) he idolized, 
as a pattern of military and regal 
greatness. Nor were his idolatry and 
zeal ill-placed: the king became his 
patron and friend. 

During this period, and for some 
time later, Defoe had been carrying on 
his trade of hosier, in which his impru- 
dence, his attention to public affairs, 


as 


and, doubtless, his literary undertak- 
ings, were effectual bars to permanent 


Yet he soon regained what- 
ever he lost, and was scrupulously 
honest in every transaction. A story 
is told much to the credit of Defoe’s 
mercantile character. Having brought 
bankruptey on himself, he was offered 
by all his creditors a composition, and 
that on his single bond. Most men 
vould have considered themselves en- 
tirely free from further claims, but not 
so thought our author ; after a lapse of 
time, having retrieved his affairs, and 
actually growing rich, (he might have 
left a princely fortune had he narrowed 
his soul to nothing but money-getting), 
he he ‘ars of the distress of certain of his 
old creditors, visits them, and tenders 
the remainder of his whole former debt 
to each one. This wasa man whose pam- 
phlets on banking might be trusted : too 
many of our modern financiers act upon 
a contrary principle, and build up their 
credit systems on a foundation of moral 
corruption. Until the accession of 
George I., through the striking period 


success, 
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of Queen Anne’s reign, Defoe ceased 
not in his exertions for the two great 
objects of public interest that lay near- 
est his heart, the permanent establish- 
ment of the house of Hanover, and the 
cause of dissent, or rather of toleration. 
A third point, of almost equal import- 
ance with our author, was the settle- 
ment of the union between Scotland 
and England, toward which his writ- 
ings, no less than his personal negotia- 
tions, contributed in no inconsiderable 
degree. But his very zeal, more than 
the most flagrant indifference, was of 
material injury even to the political 
character of our author. In most of 
his tracts he adopted a line of argu- 
ment that continually assumed the air 
of solemn irony, a figure of all others 
the most easily misapprehended, and 
to his use of which he owed his ill 
fortune, and even imprisonment. His 
“ Shortest Way with the Dissenters,” 
while it was, at first, read as a 
grave proposal by the Tories, elicited 
their warmest praise, which was 
changed into bitter reproaches when 
they discovered the jest. It was burnt 
at Newgate by the common hangman; 
and itsauthor incarcerated. This unjust 
sentence produced among other fruitful 
runnings of invention, the famous 
“Hymn to the Pillory.” Defoe was 
released by the urgent solicitations of 
Harley, whom he ever after regarded 
as his kindest patron, and who, with 
the Queen, shared his sincere grati- 
tude. Our author’s tracts on behalf of 
the dissenters, also, were couched in 
similar ambiguities of phrase, aud his 
real attachment continually suspected. 
Some of his pieces, designed to forward 
Whig principles, were stigmatized as 
libels on the administration in favor of 
the Pretender. The style of the poli- 
tical tracts, like that of the rest of 
Defoe’s writings, is perfectly plain and 
copious. It is much of the same cast 
with the ordinary tone of discussion in 
newspapers and political debates, with- 
out any peculiar beauty of its own, 
though a lucid mirror of the thoughts 
of its author. 

The Review was a journal started 
to maintain the favorite doctrines of its 
editor, in the field of political theory, 
but it embraced another department 
which served as the original of a more 
celebrated work—the Spectator. This 
was the narrative of the conversations 
of a scandal club which discussed 


questions on divinity, morals, trade, 
war, love and marriage, language and 
poetry, drunkenness and gaming, simi- 
lar to the famous club uf Addison. 

On the accession of George I., De- 
foe relinquished politics and devoted 
himself to literary composition. He 
is so much better known as a miscel- 
laneous than as a political author, that 
we cannot omit, after a brief survey of 
his political character, some notice of 
his remarkable essays in the class of 
prose fiction. As a political writer, 
Defoe is characterized by directness, 
candor, perspicuity, and a mastery of 
his subject. The matter of fact char- 
acter of his mind is clearly stamped on 
his writings. They are occupied with 
the three principal topics we have 
lately adverted to, and the more gen- 
eral subjects of trade and commerce, 
banking and credit. The Essay on 
Projects, which Franklin averred had 
determined the direction of his pur- 
suits, disappointed us much several 
years ago, when we first looked into it ; 
and perhaps may be taken as the va- 
gary of a great man, who had a right 
to speak a little atrandom. In this, 
as in the other departments of litera- 
ture which he illustrated by so many ex- 
cellent works, he was remarkably co- 
pious; a genius fertile almost beyond 
precedent, yet clear and fresh to the 
last. Much of his argument is com- 
paratively useless, now that the max- 
ims he attempted to establish are 
thoroughly settled; but they had their 
weight and just influence in his own 
day. The tenets of the author of Ro- 
binson Crusoe are of a mixed nature, 
owing to the spirit of eclecticism in his 
character and his wide toleration. He 
was a species of republican monarchist 
and loyal citizen at the same time; 


writing against the divine right of 


kings, and yeta staunch advocate of 
the House of Hanover, a hater of Ca- 
tholic tyranny, and friend to dissent. 
Practically, a preacher of proper sub- 
ordination, yet an independent think- 
er; a moderate reformer and a warm 
patriot; a sensible, ingenious, sincere 
speculatist, and a truly honest man. 
Robinson Crusoe has cast too much 
in the shade the other admirable works 
of the same author. Of two divisions 
of prose fiction, Defoe may justly be 
styled the father, in England. The 
origin of Scott’s historical novels may 
be traced to the Memoirs of a Cava- 
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lier, so highly prized by Lord Chat- 
ham, and the History of the Great 
Plague. These productions are so 
faithful, so accurate, so naturally con- 
trived, and so ingeniously executed, as 
to have deceived some of the best cri- 
tics. Chatham, it is said, took the 
first novel to be a genuine biographical 
fragment of the times of the Civil 
War, and thought it the fairest narra- 
tive of those times. The celebrated 
Dr. Mead read the History asa verita- 
ble relation. Both of these eminent 
men might well be mistaken, as the 
vraisemblance is complete. 

Defoe introduced the picaresco novel 
into England, in his Colonel Jack, as 
spirited a thing as Lazarillo de Tormes 
or Guzman d’Alfarache: in fact, the 
whole of low life was at the command 
of his pen, and he wanted only incli- 
nation, not power, io write us an Eng- 
lish Gil Blas. 

In a wide field, and in important 
scenes of life, Defoe was a prose 
Shakspeare. A long experience of 
life, great natural quickness, and the 
utmost tenacity of facts, furnished him 
with abundant material for a pen rea- 
dy, strong and ingenious. To these 
gifts he added lively sympathies with 
the world around him, and a domestic 
imagination, creative of pictures from 
real life. He died at an advanced age, 
having lived, thought, acted, and writ- 
ten like a manly spirit, or as he would 
love to have been called, (a synony- 
mous term, in his eyes), a true-born 
Englishman. 

To the general reader, the transition 
may very likely appear violent from 
Defoe to Addison; but the political 
student must acknowledge its natural- 
ness and propriety. 

The Freeholder, contained in fifty-five 
numbers, from Dec. 23, 1715, to June 
29, 1716, is the work of Addison’s we 
shall examine. Its object may be ea- 
sily determined from the title: to en- 
gage the landed interest on the side of 
King George, and to battle with the 
adherents of the Pretender. In order 
to attain these ends, as in his moral 
essavs to subserve the cause of virtue, 
polished ridicule is substituted for tedi- 
ous processes of argument, sentiment is 
opposed to prejudice, and a graceful 
style is read in place of the too fre- 
quent violence of political disquisition 
and political controversy. The Free- 
holder is, in effect, the Spectator turn- 
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ed politician. There is the same fine 
sense and elegant humor, the same ele- 
vation of sentiment and satiric wit, 
the same classicality and finished style. 
Similar forms of writing are employed, 
not only the essay, but the letter and 
fictitious biography. The ladies are 
not neglected; their influence is soli- 
cited and obtained, exhibited often in a 
sufficiently singularmanner. Wecare 
less to write of the work itself, how- 
ever, than to givea fair idea of it. Todo 
this, we must select a few specimens. 
The editor (and also sole contributor) 
thus pleasantiy sets forth the advanta- 
ges of property, in the introductory 
section of his first paper :— 


‘*The arguments of an author lose a 
great deal of their weight, when we are 
persuaded that he only writes for argu- 
ment’s sake, and has no real concern in 
the cause which he espouses. This 
the case of one who draws his pen in the 
defence of property without having any; 
except, perhaps, in the copy of a libel, or 
a ballad. One is apt to suspect, that the 
passion for liberty, which appears in a 
Grub street Patriot, arises only from his 
apprehensions of a gaol; and that, what- 
ever he may pretend, he does not write to 
secure, but to get something of his own. 
Should the government be overturned, he 
has nothing to lose but an old standish. 

JT question not but the reader will 
conceive a respect for the author of this 
paper from the title of it; since he may 
be sure, I am soconsiderable a man, that 
I cannot have Jess than forty shillings a 
year. 

**T have rather chosen this title than 
any other, because it is what I most glory 
in, and what most effectually calls to my 
mind the happiness of that government 
under which I live. As a British free- 
holder, I should not seruple taking place 
of a French Marquis; and when I see 
one of my countrymen amusing himself 
in his little cabbage-garden, I naturally 
look upon him as a greater person than 
the owner of the richest vineyard in 
Champagne.” 


is 


In a paper on party-lies, occurs the 
following striking portrait of William 
IIL, accompanied with the observa- 
tions of a clear-sighted freeholder :— 


“But the most glorious of his Majes- 
ty’s predecessors was treated after the 
same manner. Upon that Prince’s first 
arrival, the inconsiderable party, who 


then labored to make him odious to the 
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people, gave out, that he brought with 
him twenty thousand Laplanders, clothed 
in the skins of bears, all of their own kill- 
ing; and that they mutinied because they 
had not been regaled with a bloody battle 
within two days after their landing. He 
was no sooner on the throne, than those, 
who had contributed to place him there, 
finding that he had made some changes at 
Court which were not to their humor, en- 
deavored to render him unpopular by mis- 
representations of his person, his charac- 
ter, and his actions. They found that his 
nose had aresemblance to that of Oliver 
Cromwell, and clapt him on a huge pair 
of mustachoes to frighten his people with : 
His mercy was fear; his justice was cru- 
elty; his temperance, economy, prudent 
behaviour, and application to business, 
were Dutch virtues; and such as we had 
not been used to in our English kings. 
He did not fight a battle, in which the 


Tories did not slav double that number of 


what he had lost in the field, nor ever 
raised a siege, or gained a victory, which 
did not cost more than it was worth. In 
short, he was coniriving the ruin of his 
kingdom; and in order to it advanced 
Dr. Tillotson to the highest station of the 
Church, my Lord Sommers of the Law, 
Mr. Mowntague of the Treasury, and the 
Admiral at la Hogue of the Fleet. Such 
were the calumnies of the party in those 
times, which we see so faithfully copied 
out by men of the same principles under 
the reign of his present Majesty.” 


In the same paper are these just ani- 
madversions on the conduct and con- 
versation of those who pretend a vast 
interest for the welfare of religion; 
making that a cloak for political ambi- 
tion :— 


* But the most fruitful source of false- 
hood and calumny is that which, one 
would think, should be the least apt to 
produce them; I mean a pretended con- 
cern for the safety of our established reli- 
gion. Were these people as anxious for 
the doctrines which are essential to the 
Church of England, as they are for the 
nominal distinction adhering to its inter- 
ests, they would know, that the sincere 
observation of public oaths, allegiance to 
their king, submission to the bishops, 


zeal against popery, and abhorrence of 


rebellion, are the great points that adorn 
the character of the Church of England, 
and in which the authors of the reformed 
religion in this nation have always gloried. 
We justly reproach the Jesuits, who have 
adapted all Christianity to temporal and 
political views, for maintaining a position 
£0 repugnant to the laws of nature, mo- 
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rality, and religion, that an evil may be 
committed for the sake of good, which may 
arise from it. But we cannot suppose 
even this principle, (as bad a one as it is), 
should influence those persons who, by so 
many absurd and monstrous falsehoods, 
endeavor to delude men into a belief of the 
danger of the Church. If there be any 
relying on the solemn declarations of a 
prince, famed for keeping his word, con- 
stant in the public exercises of our reli- 
gion, and determined in the maintenance 
ef our laws, we have all the assurances 
that can be given us, for the security of 
the established Church under his govern- 
ment. When a leading man, therefore, 
begins to grow apprehensive for the 
Church, you may be sure that he is either 
in danger of losing a place, or in despair 
of getting one. Itis pleasant on these 
occasions, to see a notorious profligate 
seized with a concern for his religion, and 
converting his spleen into zeal. These 
narrow and selfish views have so great an 
influence in this city, that, among those 
who call themselves the Landed-interest, 
there are several of my fellow freeholders, 
who always fancy the Church in danger 
upon the rising of bank stock. But the 
standing absurdities, without the belief of 
which no man is reckoned a stanch 
Churchman, are, that there is a Calves’- 
head Club; for which (by the way) some 
pious Tory has made suitable hymns and 
devotions: That there is a confederacy 
among the greatest part of the prelates to 
destroy episcopacy; and that all who talk 
against popery are Presbyterians in their 
hearts. The emissaries of the party are 
se diligent in spreading ridiculous fictions 
of this kind, that at present, if we may 
credit common report, there are several 
remote parts of the nation in which it is 
firmly believed, that all the churches in 
London are shut up; and that if any cler- 
gyiman walks the streets in his habit, it is 
ten to one but he is knocked down by 
some sturdy schismati¢.” 


The table of contents to this Whig 
journal is varied enough, one would 
suppose, to suit almost any taste: mo- 
ral essays on patriotism and perjury, 
the laughable memoirs of a Preston 
rebel, letters from and to the Female 
Association, political homilies, por- 
traits of public men, general maxims of 
state and current suggestions, as the 
advertisers of cheap goods always add, 
to suit the times. Most of the scenes 
described in this work, and the ques- 
tions debated, have become, by the 
lapse of time, of historical importance, 
and give it the value and weight of one 
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of the most important contemporary 
sources of history for the year of the 
first “turning out,” 1715. As amodel 
of fine writing also it is deserving of at- 
tention, to see how lightly this delicate 
artist handled the deepest topics. He 
made them even agreeable to the la- 
dies. We cannot leave this pleasant 
book without extracting some of his 
gallant comicalities. He makes it = 
pear that the ladies formed a female 
association, and gives the results of 
their deliberations in his habitual 
happy manner :— 


“T have heard that several ladies of 
distinction, upon the reading of my fourth 
paper, are studying methods how to make 
themselves useful to the public. One has 
a design of keeping an open tea-table, 
where every man shall be welcome that is 
a friend to King George. Another is for 
setting up an assembly for Basset, where 
none shall be admitted to punt, that have 
not taken the oaths. A thirdis upon an 
invention ofa dress which will put every 
Tory lady out of countenance: I am not 
informed of the particulars, but am told in 
general, that she has contrived to show 
her principles by the setting of her Com- 
mode; so that it will be impossible for any 
woman, that is disaffected, to be in the 
fashion. Some of them are of opinion 
that the fan may be made use of with 
good success, against popery, by exhibit- 
ing the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome in various figures; and that their 
abhorrence of the superstitious use of 
beads may be very aptly expressed in the 
make of a pearl necklace. As for the 
civil part of our constitution, it is unani- 
mously agreed among the leaders of the 
sex, that there is no glory in making a 
man their slave, who has not naturally a 
passion for liberty; and to disallow of all 
professions of passive obedience, but from 
a lover to his mistress.” 


And further on, he thus gossips with 
the happiest air :— 


« As an instance of this cheerfulness in 
our fair fellow subjects, to oppose the de- 
signs of the Pretender, I did but suggest 
in one of my former papers, ‘That the 
fan might be made use of with good suc- 
cess against popery, by exhibiting the cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome in vari- 
ous figures ;? when immediately they took 
the hint, and have since had frequent con- 
sultations upon several ways and methods 
‘to make the fan useful.’ They have 
unanimously agreed upon the following 
resolutions, which are indeed very suita- 
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ble to jadies who are at the same time the 
most beautiful and the most loyal of their 
sex. To hide their faces behind the fan, 
when they observe a Tory gazing upon 
them. Never to peep through it, but in 
order to pick out men, whose principles 
make them worth the conquest. To re- 
turn no other answer to a Tory’s ad- 
dresses, than by counting the sticks of it 
all the while he is talking to them. To 
avoid dropping it in the neighborhood of 
a malecontent, that he may not have an 
opportunity of taking it up. To show 
their disbelief of any Jacobite story by a 
flirt of it. To fall a fanning themselves 
when a Tory comes into one of their as- 
semblies, as being disordered at the sight 
of him. 

“These are the uses by which every 
fan may in the hands of a fine woman be- 
come serviceable tothe Public. But they 
have at present under consideration cer- 
tain fans of a Protestant make, that they 
may have a more extensive influence, and 
raise an abhorrence of popery in a whole 
crowd of beholders; for they intend to let 
the world see what party they are of, by 
figures and designs upon these fans; as 
the Knights-errant used to distinguish 
themselves by devices on their shields. 

“ There are several sketches of pictures 
which have been already presented to the 
ladies for their approbation, and out of 
which several have made their choice. A 
pretty young lady will very soon appear 
with a fan, which has on it a nunnery of 
lively black-eyed vestals, who are endea- 
voring to creep out at the grates. Ano- 
ther has a fan mounted with a fine paper, 
on which is represented a group of people 
upon their knees very devoutly worship- 
ping an old ten-penny nail. A certain 
lady of great learning has chosen for her 
device the council of Trent; and another, 
who has a good satirical turn, has filled 
her fan with the figure of a huge taudry 
woman, representing the whore of Baby- 
lon; which she is resolved to spread full in 
the face of any sister-disputant, whose ar- 
guments have a tendency to popery. The 
following designs are already executed on 
several mountings. The ceremony of the 
holy Pontiff opening the mouth of a Car- 
dinal in a full consistory. An old gentle- 
man with a triple crown upon his head, 
and big with child, being the portrait of 
Pope Joan. Bishop Bonner purchasing 
great quantities of faggots and brushwood 
for the conversion of heretics. A figure 
reaching at a sceptre with one hand, and 
holding a chaplet of beads in the other; 
with a distant view of Smithfield.” 


We have been uncommonly full in 
our quotations from the Freeholder, as 
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it is a work seldom read at the present 
day, though, independent of its value 
as a party production, it affords good 
reading to all who cherish the fame, 
and have been (as who has not?) de- 
lighted with the grave irony and gay 
pleasantry of the painter of Sir Roger 
de Coverly. 

Johnson, in English literature, fol- 
lows Addison, critically considered, as 
Juvenal follows Horace, more magis- 
terial in his air and imposing in his 
manner. <A Tory from constitutional 
peculiarities, by no meaus made such 
by his pension, we cannot help respect- 
ing Johnson, in spite of his prejudices ; 
and among them, none was more bot- 
tomless, irrational, and palpably ab- 
surd, than the view he took of the 
American Revolution. His own defer- 
ence to authority and love of power, 
impelled him to write in advocacy of 
a high-toned government. Himself a 
literary despot, he too much inclined 
to favor arbitrary principies; yet the 
magnanimous nature of the old Tory 
sometimes got the better of his sophis- 
tications, and at heart he was the 
lover of liberty and hater of oppres- 
sion. Boswell once extorted a memor- 
able confession from him; after press- 
ing his inquiries as ,to how far a people 
should bear the exacting claims, often 
falsely urged, of its rulers, he is report- 
ed to have answered, that driven to 
a certain point, human nature could 
bear no more, and must vindicate its 
inherent rights by turning upon its 
oppressors. This was a brave speech 
for so contracted a politician. The 
tract, “ Taxation no Tyranny,” is alto- 
gether framed to suit the views of his 
party; and although Johnson was a 
strong Tory before he received a pen- 
sion, (given, as stated, for no future po- 
litical services, which were neverthe- 
less expected as a matter of gratitude, 
if not as a matter of course, in a busi- 
hess point of view), yet we cannot 
help thinking that unpensioned he had 
never written that odious plea for ty- 
ranny, and eulogy upon oppression, 
Johnson the moralist, does not appear 
here, but Johnson the bigoted parti- 
san; the violent assailant of tolerant 
Whigs and enthusiastic republicans ; 
and not the friend of liberty and hu- 
manity. 

His great friend Burke, in his better 
days, did the good cause honorable 
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service by an eloquence and brilliancy 
unsurpassed in political oratory and 
political writing. It were idle, at this 
epoch, to recriticize those sterling ef- 
forts that have delighted and instructed 
thousands for the space of more than 
half a century. But to allude to two 
only of his masterly attempts; Ameri- 
cans should never forget their advocate, 
whose noble speech is not to be paral- 
leled in the records of ancient elo- 
quence ; nor can the political writer 
find anywhere a nobler model for the 
very highest species of political writ- 
ing, than the admirable Letter to a 
Noble Lord. 

Junius is, to use a homely analogy, 
Burke cut down, razeed into a spark- 
ling letter-writer; in place of the mag- 
nificence and grandeur of the orator, 
we have the cutting sneer and polished 
sareasm of the refined gentleman and 
scholastic wit. We conceive it al- 
most an impossibility that Burke could 
have been the author of the “ Letters.” 
His power of imitation, to be sure, 
was great; but then his original must 
have been more after his own manner. 
Jolingbroke’s style he easily adopt- 
ed, since there existed a previous simi- 
larity, in their copiousness, vigor, and 
harmony of composition. But Burke 
and Junius had little in common. 
Burke was of a generous spirit ; Junius, 
malignant as a fiend ;—Burke’s invec- 
tive was almost poetic; Junius was 
very sarcastic, very bitter; but these 
are the talents of a small though an 
acute mind. Compared with the rich- 
ness of Burke, Junius shrinks into a 
writer of epigrams. The one had a 
fertile imagination ; the other a trained 
fancy. Burke is an author for the 
world; Junius for the most exclusive 
and insignificant portion of it. The 
former latterly “ narrowed his mind ; ” 
the latter could never boast of any 
great comprehensiveness. With Ju- 
nius ends the race of pamphleteers who 
have in England obtained any perma- 
nent reputation. Clever men write, 
are read, and speedily forgotten. One 
political writer of the present day, we 
shall notice presently. But for the 
next great political writer, and for the 
rest of whom we shall speak, with 
one exception, we must come home. 
And here we meet at the commence- 
ment of our glorious struggle, the, 
name of Thomas Paine. 
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Perhaps no writings are more disre- 
garded, or more often ignorantly con- 
demned, than the political writings of 
Thomas Paine. Of these capital 
pieces we take the liberty to include 
a criticism written some time since, 
by the author of the present paper, 
and published ina volume of limited cir- 
culation. The matter will probably be 
new to the reader.* 


“It is a fact not a little singular, in the 
history of literature, that political writing 
which relates to matters of great practi- 
cal importance, and which is sure—when 
well done—of meeting with vast popu- 
larity, is generally the worst executed of 
any species of composition. In general, 
slovenly and carelessly written, it is pure- 
ly ephemeral—seldom containing truths 
of sufficient importance to endure, in the 
meagre shape in which they are envel- 
oped. The truth is, however, that poli- 
ties, rightly viewed, is a noble study, and 
the inquiries tending to it of great value, 
both speculative and practical. It is a 
theme of some dignity, perhaps of the 
greatest. No employment of the facul- 


ties can be greater than the government of 


men. Most political pieces are expected 
to be, however, of a current nature mere- 
ly. Occasionally men arise who discuss 
the questions more important than any 
to the human race, after the truths of 
religion, in a manner so as to impress du- 
rability on their productions. Sometimes 
the politician is a philosopher and a poet: 
and then, his works are appealed to as 
standards of foresight and wisdom. 

* Political writers may be divided into 
three classes : 

«‘J, Those who write to and for states- 
men and philosophers ; 

“JI. They who write for those of the 
educated classes who are neither; and, 

“III. Those who write for that * many- 
headed monster,’ the people. 

« Among English writers, Burke is the 
finest specimen of the first subdivision, 
Junius of the second, and Paine of the 
third—each admirable in his way, but 
wholly different from his rivals. The char- 
acteristics of Burke are brilliancy and 
profundity ; and he, together with Bacon, 
Milton, and a very few others, is a rare 
instance of the union of these most op- 
posite qualities. The second possessed 
pointed sarcasm, and a keen, polished 
style. The third was shrewd, admirably 
clear, pithy and caustic. Burke was less 
practical and more romantic than Paine ; 
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his imagination was smitten with the love 
of chivalry, of antiquity, of fallen gran- 
deur. This tendency of his imagination 
led him on to aristocracy; while the ab- 
sence of it in Paine, probably, strength- 
ened his democratic tone of character. 

* Paine had more every-day shrewdness 
and smartness—far less, however, of 
Burke’s comprehensive sagacity and gor- 
geous fancy. Junius was more cutting 
and vexatious, fuller of glittering points, 
and altogether a greater master of sar- 
casm. That was his chief weapon; but 
he wanted the fulness and coloring of 
Burke, and the fine declamation of Paine. 
Both Burke and Paine were metaphysical 
in their cast of mind; but Burke saw 
farther in his moral views, and extended 
his perceptions over a greater range ot 
speculation. Coleridge used to compare 
Berkley and Paine, by likening the acute- 
ness of the first to that of a philosopher, 
and the shrewdness of the second to the 
cunning of a shopboy. This parallel is 
deformed by extravagance and distorted 
by prejudice. Nevertheless, Paine’s range 
was lower and narrower, though not to 
such a degree as the comparison implied. 
He has, notwithstanding, very great and 
distinct merits, wholly undeniable; and 
the services he has rendered this country 
by his pen are too great to account (ex- 
cept on one ground) for the declension 
and comparative obscurity of his reputa- 
tion. Itis allowed by all liberal judges 
that, in his ‘Common Sense,’ and papers 
entitled ‘The Crisis,’ he strengthened 
in the American mind 
after liberty; gave them the right diree- 
tion; manfully exhorted them in their 
wavering hour, and acted the part of a 
freeman and an active friend to humanity. 
In the face of all this, he is now become 
odious, and his name passes for a by-word 
of contempt. He is ranked with Wright. 
Trollope, and a similar band, and despised 
as a mere flaming Democrat. He passes 
for a thorough-going Radical, whereas he 
was the firmest of Democrats. The rea- 
sons of this we believe to have originated 
chiefly from his religious blasphemies— 
which have rendered that part of his char- 
acter justly contemptible—and the popu- 
lar cast of his style and address. The 
first of these causes is indefensible; we 
will not pretend to palliate it. We write 
and speak now only of Paine the politi- 
cian—with his religion we have nothing to 
do. It is to be observed, however, that in 
his political writings published previously 
to the ‘Age of Reason, he never al- 
ludes to the Deity but with the most reve- 
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rential mention. The only other cause 
for his obscurity seems to result from his 
style. Though a master of composition, 
and an acute thinker, he was the people’s 
writer—expressing their views, as well as 
his own, but then better than any other 
man could. Clear, plain, explicit, close, 
compact, he could be understood by all ; 
and he further possessed a most desirable 
faculty in a certain off-hand, dashing man- 
ner, Which carried off everything. 

‘ He is always full of sense, perfectly 
clear, and admirably concise. He is, 
whenever he attempts it, as brilliant a 
declaimer as Burke, with almost equal 
fancy, and without any of his verbosity. 
His glowing tirade on titles in the ‘ Rights 
of Man,’ and frequent passages in the 
‘ Crisis,’ are perfect specimens. His 
second ‘ Crisis,’ addressed to Lord Howe, 
is equal, for sarcastic point and cutting 
sneers, to anything in Junius. What 
wit he had grew out of strong sense, 
sharpened by a satirical spirit and a con- 
tempt of imposture, however successful. 
He is not a wandering, episodical writer, 
like Cobbett, but direct and straight-for- 
ward, perhaps a little too formal, and 
with as few digressions as any English 
writer. 

‘He has none of the common faults of 
— writers: he is never wordy—ne- 
ver clumsy and round-about in his expres- 
sions—never dull and tedious in his 
arguinents. He has no pointless anec- 
dotes—no heavy familiarity—no puerile 
rhetoric—no labored bombast. His 
sentences are clear and shapely—he is 
closely logical, and his arguments are 
connected as by a fine net-work. What- 
ever style he undertook, whether of ex- 
postulation or defence, narrative or logi- 

|, declamatory or moral, ironical or ear- 
nest, it always was perfectly perspicuous 
ladmirably appropriate. * Hazlitt,’ says 
he, * is excellent at summing up and giv- 

but that he lacks the fa- 

culty of giving his ideas as they rise fresh 

in his mind.’ He prefers Cobbett for this 

progressive exhibition of the course of his 
thoughts, 

There is a pungency in his manner 

of uttering the simplest truths, which 


an 


ing conelusions, 


gives his pieces the air of a collection of 


He gives point to everything 
he touches, and is never dull and spirit- 
less. He abounds in original sayings, and 
always concludes his pieces with a smart 
sentence: § An army of principles can 
penetrate where an army of men cannot,’ 
is one of a thousand instances, 

* Paine is said to have been little of a 
reader—to have purposely excluded his 
mind from the acquisition of particular 
kinds of knowledge, in order to concen- 
trate it fully on politics. What he did 
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read, however, was choice literature; and 
his few quotations are exceedingly apt. 
He composed by paragraphs—which ac- 
counts for the extreme finish of his style; 
for, though a very plain style in general, 
yet this could be perfected only by elabor- 
ation and study. His plain manner and 
simple ground-work set off his wit, his 
illustrations, his occasional flights, and 
his metaphysics, to great advantage, and 
besides contributed largely to his popular- 
ity. During his lifetime he enjoyed a 
great and most deserved reputation, which 
nothing could have destroyed but his reli- 
gious dereliction and consequent debase- 
ment of character.” 


The American Revolution regarded 
primarily the rights of the people, not 
of the rulers only but the ruled, not of 
the freeholder solely, but the humblest 
laborer. It embraced, in its views of 
Liberty and of Government, every citi- 
zen; and so with the writers of the 
Revolution. Before the time of Paine, 
one had sought to strengthen the regal 
power; one to defend the commercial 
—one, the landed interest: here was 
the defender of the artizan or manufac- 
turer; but the mass of laboring poor 
were without a representative. ‘That 
class, since the Revolution, have now 
become the most important body in the 
state atlarge: and their wants and 
interests are studied by the most phi- 
losophic statesmen and_philanthro- 
pists. 

At the present day, however much 
of inequality may exist in the social 
condition of our citizens, we justly as- 
sume as a first principle their political 
equality. This has greatly changed the 
character of political composition and 
the estimation of political writers. Po- 
litics are a popular study, and the 


journalist takes rank with the states- 


man and orator. Newspaper writing 
has become quite a different thing from 
whatit was half a century ago. I[tim- 
proves yearly. Fonblanque in London, 
and Bryant in New York, are classical 
writers in their way. Leggett’s vigor- 
ous pen entitles him to rank with 
these, and his generous spirit, strength- 
ened by a love of truth and jusuce, 
would have raised him had he lived, 
and gone on improving in style, to per- 
haps a higher rank than that of the 
first writer. The pure poetry of Bryant 
places him above competition : and we 
cannot close this slight review of an 
important department of literature 
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more to our taste than by transcribing 
these choice lines upon his friend and 
associate, Which indeed originally ap- 
peared in the pages of this Review: 


“ The earth may ring, from shore to shore, 
With echoes of a glorious name, 

But he, whose loss our tears deplore, 
Has left behind him more than fame. 


** For when the death-frost came to lie 
On Leggett’s warm and mighty heart, 


And quenched his bold and friendly eye, 
His spirit did not all depart. 


* The words of fire that from his pen 
Were flung upon the lucid page, 

Still move, still shake the hearts of men, 
Amid a cold and coward age. 


“ His love of truth, too warm, too strong 
For Hope or Fear to chain or chill, 
His hate of tyranny and wrong 
Burn in the breasts they kindled still.’ 


’ 


THE SABBATH. 


Oh, blessed day! kindly as the sweet dew 
Falls on the earth at midnight’s silent hour, 
Restoring Nature’s weariness anew, 
And raising softly up each blade and flower, 
Whose drooping beauty ‘neath the balmy shower 
Smiles forth again in richer colors set; 
Dost thou revive, with gently soothing power, 
Earth’s hapless millions, whose bent brows are wet 
Thro’ the long weary week with toil’s unresting sweat. 


In many a sadden’d bosom, where the low 
Sweet voice of Hope is stifled by the press 
Of more than life’s full share of daily woe, 
And fears of future evil and distress, 
As silently as twilight’s shadowy dress 
Is blended into evening’s quiet grey, 
Thy calm and cheering influence finds access, 
And sofily as the sighing zephyrs play 
With summer leaves, bends every feeling to its gentle sway. 


Till from its aching birth-place, where ’mid sighs 
And gloomy doubts, to giant strength it grew, 
Despondency assailed, reluctant flies ; 
And Hope returning like the dove that flew 
Far o’er the sunny waste, presents to view 
The distant future, in fair colors drest, 
And back on the dark present sheds the hue 
Of its ideal brightness in the breast, 
Reviving strength to meet all ills tho’ sorely press’d. 


And here thine influence, blessed Sabbath day ! 
Is sweetly lost in Faith, whose heavenly light 
Points the enraptured soul from this dull clay, 
To those ethereal mansions where the blight 
Of Death’s cold hand falls not to disunite 
The kindred spirits, that, in feeling one, 
Together fought the Saviour’s glorious fight 
With steady faith, till life’s last sand was run, 
Then upward soared, to meet that Saviour’s blest “ well done !” 


New York, Sentember 


T. Wartersury Exuis. 
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A FOOL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 


OLIVIER’S NARRATIVE. 


“ Fare favored me very much even at 
my first coming to reason. My father, 
whose property had been scattered by 
prodigal expenditure, left me on his 
death a scanty inheritance. ButI had 
a prospect, after the decease of my 
uncle, of becoming a goodly owner of 
wealth. This was known to every- 
body. On that account, I had been 
betrothed to the Baroness of ‘Mooser, 
the daughter of the President of the 
Exchequer. She was one of the most 
eligible matches in the country, as they 
used to say, being very pretty, very 
rich, and the niece of the War-Minister. 
The marriage having been concerted 
by my relations and old uncle, I was 
compelled, according to custom, to 
agree to it. But the sickness of my 
uncle, who stood to me in place of a 
father, caused the ceremony to be post- 
poned. I was already major, and by the 
next promotion would become lieuten- 
ant-colonel. In a few yearsa regiment 
would not have been wanting to me. 

“ So stood matters at that time ; and 
[ soon found, after my recovery of rea- 
son, that they were not the most agree- 
able. It was an uncomfortable thought, 
that I, a free man, should, through my 
relatives, couple myself to a girl, for 
the sake of money, rank, and protec- 
tion, without knowing her peculiari- 
ties, views, faults, and inclinations. 
The Baroness was, it must be con- 
fessed, pretty and good, but nothing 
more than any young lady might be 
under the same training ; well-disposed 
by nature, but, through an artificial 
education, vain, pleasure-loving, trivial, 
proud of her family, her rank, and 
her beauty, and witty ,at the ex- 
pense of the best people in the world ; 
in all things more French than Ger- 
man. Whether she truly loved me or 
not, I did not know; but that I cared 
no more for her than for any other well- 
formed and pretty woman, I did 
know. 

“A letter, by a messenger, bade me 
go to my sick uncle. I got permission 
from the General, took leave of my 
betrothed and her parents, and rode 
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off. When I arrived, my uncle was 
already dead and buried. An old 
steward handed over to me the keys 
of the closets, and the will. I counted 
off the little legacies to the servants, let 
the steward into my secret, and openly 
declared myself poor, all the means of 
my uncle being covered with debts. 

“So I returned to the garrison, and 
made known my story. I did it to try 
the disposition of my betrothed, whe- 
ther she had the courage to remain by 
my side in the world, and become what 
J _ To make the story more strik- 
ing, I sold what I did not want, to pay 
my own debts in the city, of which, 
old and new, there was a small 
amount. My companions laughed at 
me, and particularly when | gave out 
that I intended to be an honest man. 
Even the President of the Exchequer 
and his spouse dissuaded me; I must 
not excite éclat—I would blamire my- 
self and them—I would make myself 
and them a ridicule, &e. 

“{ stuck to my notion: honor is 
more than appearance, and poverty is 
no disgrace. He who ean want muchis 
rich. These saws, as they were term- 
ed, pleased the Baroness least of all. 
Her parents gave me to understand 
that their child had been accustomed 
to certain aisances, and that they were 
not rich enough durine their lifetime 
to give me and their daughter an out- 
fit. Finally, after a few days, they 
trusted implicitly in my tenderness, 
that I would willingly release the con- 
tract. I did not hesitate to do it, and 
to declare that I thought I got off 
cheaply, since no mutual choice of 
hearts, but only an agreement and mo- 
ney reckoning among relatives had 
taken place. 

‘My assumed poverty had other 
effects of a good kind—namely, that 
old friends and jolly comrades did not 
look after me so much. Still it pleas- 
ed me, that some continued to hold 
me in esteem. But the most became 
cold and distant; for, with my money, 
I had lost, in their eyes, my highest 
attractions. ‘So much the better,’ 
thought 1; ‘ thou canst act and speak 
more sincerely.’ 
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«But I was no more fortunate with 
truth—and this was foreseen—than 
men who have preceded me. For 
some winters I had been accustomed 
to deliver lectures to the officers on 
scientific subjects. I continued the 
occupation, and uttered my sentiments 
freely. But when I came to lay down 
the following propositions—T hat every 
war which was not undertaken for the 
independence and safety of our country 
against foreign invaders, but for the 
personal whims of a prince, intrigues 
of ministers, the ambition of the court, 
in order to conquer, to mix in the 
affairs of another people, or for the 
sake of revenge, was unjust; that 
standing armies were the plague of the 
land, the ruin of the finances, the ready 
slaves of despotism, when the prince 
would become a despot; that the sol- 
dier should be a citizen; that a here- 
ditary or created nobility was, now-a- 
days, nonsense, which could only be 
tolerated among savages and barba- 
rians ; that I hoped to live to see the 
time when all the kings of Europe 
would agree by concordat to disband 
their immense standing armies, and on 
the other hand make their soldiers of all 
citizens capable of bearing arms; that 
duels belonged to the house of correc- 
tion or the insane asylum: when, | 
say, I introduced these propositions, 
and others like them, and defended 
their correctness, of which no sane 
human understanding could doubt, the 
lectures were prohibited, and the Ge- 
neral gave me a severe reprimand. | 
answered back again, and was put un- 
der arrest. 

“That did not disturb me, for I all 
along expected it. Above all things I 
performed my duty. Since I had fallen 
out of the favor of the General even 
the best officers began to withdraw 
from me. They laughed and jested at 
my expense, Some of the wittiest in- 
sisted that I was crazy, and thought 
it a consequence of the shock I must 
have received from my hopes being 
disappointed as to a large inheritance. 
I was soon so much neglected that 
even my former servants would remain 
with me no longer, because I supported 
them and myself upon slender means, 
rejected coffee, seldom took wine, and, 
instead of their former rich liveries, 
caused them to wear a simple, neat 
garb, such as fortunately thou seest 
me jn pow. 





“On the other hand, about the same 
time I received a letter which made 
amends for all. I had, some time ago, 
found a poor beggar girl weeping 
near the barn of atarm-house. In the 
barn her ragged mother Jay dying upon 
the hay. lL learned from the dying 
woman, who was still young, that she 
was from Southern Germany, of poor, 
but respec table parents, had been in the 
service of a rich lord, where she was 
seduced by the son of the house, who 
gave her a piece of money and sent 
her away ; that, afi r her delivery, she 
had sought employment, but, on ae- 
count of her child, she could procure 
it nowhere for any length of ume, was 
always distressed, had lately lived 
upon alms, and could now only pray 
for her daughter. [ran into the pea- 
sant’s house, to buy her some refresh- 
ments, for the peasant himself would 
hardly allow ba ‘ra resting-place in his 
barn. When I came back she already 
lay lifeless upon the hay, and the little 
girl was mourning bitterly over the 
corpse of her mother. I comforted her 
as well as I could; discharged the ex- 
penses of interment, and sent the 
orphan, who did not know the family 
name of her mother, toa female board- 
ing-school at Rastrow. She was 
called 
charity, the surname of Barn, after the 
place in which she was found. 

*“ Well, then, when all had deserted 
me, I received from this Amelia Barn 
a letter, which is still secured among 
my treasures. Thou shaltreadit. At 
that time it moved me to tears. The 
contents were, in effect, that she had 
heard of my misfortune, and thought 
that she must no longer be a burden to 
her father, as she was accustomed to 
call me. She would seek,as a govern- 
ess In some good family, or by means 
of embroidery, dressmaking, instruction 
on the pianoforte, or in some other 
vay, toearn her own support. I must 
not be troubled about her; but now it 
came to her turn to be troubled about 
me. Thou must read the letter thy- 
self, with its beautiful outburst of gra- 
titude. It is the very mirror of a pious 
and pure heart. She asked for per- 
mission to see, only for once, her bene- 
factor, whose image was traced on her 
memory since the day of her mother’s 
death. I wrote back, praising her 
good sense, but advising her that she 
had no occasion to be ina hurry; I 


Amelia, and I gave her, out of 
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would take care of her until she hada 
suitable place. 
“ One day as I had returned from pa- 


rade, there was a knock at the door of 


my chamber. An unknown young 
lady entered, with a most lovely coun- 
tenance. The lilies and plum-blossoms 
do not mingle their colors more beau- 
tifully in a bouquet than they were 
mingled on her face, under the full 
locks of hair. She asked, blushingly, 
and with a tender voice, after me, then 
fell down, melting into tears, embraced 
my knees, and when JI, astonished, 
would have raised her up, covered my 
hands with her kisses W hat I sus- 


pected was confirmed by her cry of 
‘OQ my father, my fal ier; O my 
guardian angel!’ I besought her to 
stand up. She asked me to allow her 
to remain in the position, saying, ‘Ah, 
[am so happy, that my heart is like 


lo break.’ 


‘It wasalone while before she let 
me go, and stood up. . - n I clasped 
her tomy breast, impressed a kiss upon 
her pu ire white forehead co requested 
her to consider me as a father, and to 
call me thou. She listened. But the 
fatherly kiss had somewhat confounded 
mv thoughts. She was taken to the ho- 
tel, where she remained some days ; 
but these days were enough to under- 
mine my peace of mind. When Amelia 
journeyed back to the institution, | 


counselled her to remain in the house 


of some respectable citizen, and take 
ine mbro idery for support. It was hard 
for me to tear myself from her; yet I 


did not betray to her that I was rich. 
I wished to try her; I hired achamber 
for her, engaged a maid for her service, 
supplied her with harpsichord, harp, 
books, and, after a few days, also the 
proceeds of the sale of her embroidery, 
freely, at her own price, under the 
pretence that they came from a strange 
hand. I visited her only once or twice 
a week, to avoid observation and evil 
construction. 

‘Every visit was a feast. 
think how 


Thou canst 


sweet it was know 
that there was one being under the 


sun, who was all innocence, who be- 


longed to no one in the world, who 
was entirely dependent upon my care, 


and that this being, of all that nature 
had made beautiful, pious, and noble, 
was the most exquisite. The beauty 
and humble condition of Amelia was 
soon no secret in the town. She drew 
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all eyes upon her. They spoke to me 
about her, and I did not dissemble that 
I was her foster-father, and that she 
was a poor child of dishonorable birth. 
Work after work was brought to her, 
so that ladvised her to go to some 
other and unknown house. Young 
ladies came to her, less for the sake of 
her embroidery, than to see one who 
was so much praised by the whole 
neighborhood. 

**One day when I was visiting Ame- 
lia, as I stood before the door of her 
chamber, I heard her in hot dispute 
with some man. | recognized the voice 
of my lieutenant-colonel. Just as I 
opened the door, he was stealing a kiss 
from her. I upbraided him for his 
disgraceful conduct, and when he 
found the opportunity, he flew under 
my hands out of the door, and down 
the steps. He fancied that I had tar- 
nished his honor, and challenged me 
to fight a duel. I would have nothing 
to do with his nonsense. The corps of 
officers threatened that they would not 
serve under me, if I was a coward. 
That I was not, and so went out to the 
usual battle-ground weaponless, saying 
to the fool that if he was ambitious of 


assassination, I would give him per- 
mission to try on me. He and the 
ri flice rs then became vulgar. They 


believed, according to their barbarous 
conceptions, that my honor would sus- 
tain a deadly wound, although they 
dishonored themselves by their brutal- 
itv. lLasked them whether the black- 
cuards who covered a respectable man 
passing in the streets with mud, be- 
came themselves respectable thereby, 
or whether, on the other hand, the re- 
spectable man became a blackguard. 
‘At the parade the next morning, 
the General delivered to me, with a 
suitable speech, an Order just received 
from the court. This was one of the 
late fruits of my former connexion with 
the Baroness Von Mooser, and the 
work of her uncle, the War-Minister. 
I could not, according to my notions of 
my services, receive the little ribbon. 
Had | really performed a service to the 
state, I would have been ashamed to 
drag the reward of it vaingloriously 
about with me all day. My steadfast 
refusal to take the lappet, with a little 


star on it, was a thing unheard of in 
the annals of the monarchy. My 


idea was that duty and virtue did not 
permit themselves to be rewarded, but 
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only recognized ; that the man of honor 
did not do his duty in order to be re- 
cognized ; that least of all should he 
suffer himself to be constrained to play 
the great man before other people, 
particularly those whom he has aided ; 
these notions went for so much Jacobin- 
ism and nonsense. The General was 
angered. The officers then stepped 
forward in behalf of their wounded 
honor. I became hated, and after 
some weeks left the regiment. 


“ T was well satisfied. I clad myself 


citizen fashion, as I wished; not after 
the present uncouth mode, but mo- 
destly, neatly, and naturally, as thou 
now seest us all here in Flyeln. The 
people opened their eyes, and regarded 
me as a crazy man, and the more so 
when it transpired that I was not only 
not poor, but one of the most wealthy 
men in the land. Amelia wished to 
know why I behaved so. I commu- 
nicated to her my opinions of the 
world, as well as my own principles. 
She, a child of nature, simple and in- 
tellectual, approved my notions, and 
lived quite according to them. I could 
not but be proud of Amy’s judgment, for 
it was my own. She thought, she felt 
nothing but what I did; her being was 
lost in mine. Her reverential, daugh- 
terly love had been changed into the 
purest, most modest, and deepest that 
a young woman knows, and I appeared, 
even to myself, somewhat too young 
to play the part of a father. 

“One day when I told her that I 
thought of returning to my posses- 
sions, she asked whether she mizcht 
follow me; she would be happy to 
serve me as amaid. And when I hesi- 
tated, saving, that I had some notion 
of getting married, she dropped her 
head and said, ‘All the better, thy 
wife will not find a more trusty ser- 
vant than I.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘my 
future wife has not now as excellent 
an opinion of thee as thou deservest.’ 
‘What have I done to her? she an- 
swered with the lofty expression and 
pride of aninnocent. ‘Show me thy 
bride, and I will win her affection and 
esteem.’ I led Amy to the looking- 
glass which hung in the chamber, 
pointed to it, and said stammeringly, 
‘There thou seest her!’ She started 
with fright, grew pale as she turned 
her large blue eyes towards me, and 
saying, with trembling voice, ‘It 
must not be me!’ sank death-like up- 
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on the floor. I called the maid; I 
was palsied by the sudden fright. 

‘¢ As Amelia recovered, and, after her 
swoon, the color came into her cheeks, 
she opened her eyes, and smiled gent] 
at me, wondering at the anxiety of both 
myself and the maid. By degrees, 
her recollection returned; she believed 
that she had been asleep. I hardly 
ventured to speak to her of what had 
passed. As soon as we were alone 
again, I said, ‘Amelia, why wert thou 
so frightened before the glass ? Where- 
fore durst thou not become my wife? 
Speak freely, I am prepared to hear 
all.’ She blushed, and was a long 
while silent, with her eyes fixed on 
the floor. ‘ Wherefore dost thou not 
dare ?’? asked I once more. Here she 
sighed and looked towards Heaven. 
‘Dare, oh God, dare! What else dare 
I not to do, if thou wishest it? Can] 
be happy, can I live without thee ? 
Whether thy maid, or thy wife, all is 
the same, for I have but one love for 
thee.’ 

“ Whilst I thus lived in the very portal 
of Heaven, the whole town was quite 
run mad with astonishment; my rela- 
tions, on both father’s and mother’s side, 
were in terror and desperation, when I 
informed them of my approaching nup- 
tials with Amelia. One of them, of 
an old and noble family, whose ances- 
tors in the service of the king were 
covered with the hichest dignities — 
a knight and baron, intermarried with 
the chief families of the land—took the 
wicked mis-alliance in high dudgeon. 
Only think, to marry not with one of 
the created nobility, not even with the 
citizen class, nor yet with the daugh- 
ter of a respectable mechanic, but with 
a beggar-girl of disreputable birth! 
My relations wrote me_ threatening 
letters. They came all too late, for_in 
about fourteen days Amelia and I were 
formally married. 

‘“* Why should [ tell thee of the foolish 
things, which men infected with preju- 
dices began to do, as soon as I deter- 
mined to live as an honest, natural 
man, strictly according to truth, banish- 
ing all duplicity, all dancing-master 
politeness, all foreign airs, all the so- 
called etiquette of conduct, with- 
out, on the other hand, depriving men 
of the sight of a respectful and intelli- 
gent deportment ¢ My simple Thou, 
with which I began to accost them, 
and to cause them to accost me, fright- 
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ened many away from ime, as though I 
were smitten with plague-spots. My 
btard became an object of wit; my 
friendly salutation, without ceremo- 
niously taking off the hat in the streets, 
was called rudeness. I did not suffer 
myself to be put out. At some time 
or other the ice must be broken. I[ 
wished to see, whether one would be 
allowed in the nineteenth century, in 
a European city, to live, throwing 
away all humbugs, and all the pre- 
scribed notions of honor, manners, just- 
ice and respectability. So far from 
offending any one by an ill-habit, or 
from making their prejudices, or whims, 
of moral peculiarities a reproach, 
| was more complaisant towards them ; 
[ sought out men, from whom [I dif- 
fered as much externally as I did al- 
ready in my inmost being, in order to 
conciliate them by goodness and kind- 
ness. 

“ [ betook myself to my estate here in 
Flyeln; I found delight on it, in be- 
coming known and served by my de- 
pendants. They were then half wild; 
they were slaves. They cringed in 
the most slavish manner before their 
master. None of them could read or 
write; they were lazy and indecent. 
To be idle, to guzzle, to fight, seemed 
to be their heaven. Superstition was 
their religion, a deadly, godless sancti- 
mony their observance of it, and de- 
ceit and falsehood their prudence. I 
determined to make men out of these 
brutes. I caused the prisons to be im- 
proved, and a great school-house to be 
built; I and Amelia visited every hut; 
they were mere mud stalls. I com- 
manded, under heavy punishments, the 
strictest purity. Whoever did not 
obey, was put into gaol; on the other 


hand, to the obedient I gave, by way of 


encouragement, tables, glasses, chairs, 
and other household furniture. Soon 
everything in the houses was well ar- 
ranged and neat. I forbade card-playing, 

brandy, coffee, wrestling, cursing, and 
swearing, &c., &c. Whoever failed 
was chastised, and those that obeyed, 
and for one month gave no cause for 
censure, I suffered to become bond- 
servants. I gave the old pastor an 
annuity; chose a young, learned, and 
excellent clergyman, who soon entered 
into my plans, in place of the former : 
appointed a person skilled in various 
knowledge, and educated in Switzer- 
land by Pestalozzi, as schoolmaster, 
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with a good salary ; and with the help 
of both these perfected the reformation. 
I myself kept a school twice a week, 
composed of the larger boys and young 
men; Amelia took the girls; and the 
wife of the pastor the matrons. I 
caused all the children to be clothed at 
my expense, as thou seest them now. 
At our expense also, Amelia changed 
the ill-shaped dresses of the maidens. 

The school and prison worked well. 
The young men, at my solicitation, 
suffered their beards to grow. I for- 
bade it tothe slaves—only the free being 
allowed to wear beards; slaves must 
goshorn. I opened the door to free- 
dom. Whoever, after my directions, 
cultivated his field the best, received it 
at the end of the year for a small but 
easily redeemed ground-rent, as his 
own, and therewith certain privileges. 
Whoever for two years was the most 
frugal, diligent, and skilful, obtained 
his freedom, his own house, an outfit 
in money, an honorable dress, modelled 
after my own, and might suffer his 
beard to grow. Before the end of the 
first year, I had occasion, nay was un- 
der obligation, to free a great many 
families ; these had begun to improve 
before my arrival. They awakened 
the envy of some, but the strife of emu- 
lation among others, the more so, 
when on judgment-day I placed the 
freemen beside me to decide the cases 
of those who haderred. The assessor 
of the judgment was chosen by the 
freemen themselves from out of their 
own number. 

“ Whilst I was here troubling myself 
very little about the outward world, 
the world troubled itself the more 
about me. Quite unexpectedly there 
appeared one day, by ministerial com- 
mand, brought about by my relations, 
an extraordinary commission, to in- 
quire into the state of my health and 
— They had reported me to 
ye crazy, and that I squandered my 
property in the most frantic methods. 
The gentlemen of the commission be- 
haved very well for several months. 
What report they rendered I don’t 
know, but probably, as I forgot to put 
money into their hands, not the most 
favorable. For, without regard to my 
trouble or my threats of vengeance, 
they treated me as a lunatic, and de- 
prived me of my possessions. An ad- 
ministrator of my estate was sent 
down, who was at the same time to 
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watch my conduct, and to prevent the 
intrusions of visitors. Fortunately, the 
administrator was an honest, well in- 
formed man, so that we s veedily be- 
came friends. When he had looked 
through my accounts, the good man 
was astonished at my rigid economy, 


and was of opinion, that “by means of 


this, and the redemption money paid 
by the bond-servants and slaves, I 
should gain more than | lost. For a 
long while, he assisted me in the at- 
tempt tohumanize myslaves. It sug- 
gested one good thing to him, viz. : that 
the emancipated for the space of five 
years should render 
their receipts and expenditures, in order 
to assure themselves that they were 
not growing worse or becoming more 
indolent. The good man, in the end, 
was quite enamored with our Flyeln 
household, since he saw that, under 
well-directed management, nothing 
was done in vain. Since the two years 
of my being there, the peasants of our 
community had distinguished them- 
selves above the whole neighborhood, 
for thrift, knowledge, and respectabili- 
ty. They called us, in other places, 
the Moravian brethren, and even to 
this day, in the neighboring villages, 
they believe that we have adopted a 
new religion. 

‘The administrator and guardian 
found my notions of the world, in the 
main, uncommonly correct. He even 
went so far as to wish that people gen- 
erally would return to greater simpli- 
city and truthfulness in manners, con- 
duct and life. But he could not stand 
the beard; he stuck for life and death 
to the cue in the neck and the powder 
on the hair; the Thou was quite of- 
fensive to him, and he could not, to 
Amelia and me, in spite of all his ef- 
forts, bring it over his lips. Mean- 
while, his report about me,—after the 
administration of one year, and after he 
had made to the government the most 
favorable disclosures as to my sound 
management of my property ,—had the 
happy effect of restoring me to the 
control of my own affairs, under a con- 
dition, however, that I should rendera 
yearly account of them. This was the 
doing of my relatives. They would 
not be persuaded that I had not lost 
a good deal of sound human under- 
standing, although my former guar- 
dian at the worst had made me out 
only a wonderfully queer fellow. So, 


an account of 


on that account, and that I might give 
offence to noone by means of my new 
error, namely, my free utterance ‘of 
whatever nature and reason sanctioned, 
I was forbidden, without special per- 
mission, from going out of the bounda- 
ries of my estate, 7. e. from visiting 
the great European ‘ethan asylum, and 
allowed to know of it only from the 
newspapers. That could profit me little. 

“Tt is now five years | have dwelt 
here in my blessed solitude. Go out, 
consider my fields, and the fields of our 
farmers, our forests, our flocks, and our 
dwelling places! Thou shalt see a 
blooming, though before unknown, 
prosperity. All my slaves are free. 
Only a single drunkard, and another 
lazy rough churl, seemed to be unim- 
proved. The drunkard starved. The 
other could not be corrected either by 
rewards or punishments. But as all 
Flyeln wore beards, and he and the 
pastor alone were clear-chinned, it 
wrought a most wonderful effect upon 
the fellow ; for the pastor was moved 
to let his beard grow, so that the slave 
became the only shorn one of the lot. 
He couldn’t endure that, and so im- 
proved himself, that he might be re- 
spected among respectable people. 

“The beard of the good pastor gave 
great offence to the consistory. Al- 
though he proved that beard was not 
against the true faith; although he 
called to mind the holy men of both 
the Old and New Testament; although 
he showed that he, by making him- 
self like his equals, could do more 
good, and that he by means of it had 
changed one deemed utterly irreclaim- 
able, the beard gave offence to the con- 
sistorial body. After my pastor ad- 
duced the evidence of a physician, that 
the toothache, under which he had al- 
ways suffered, was put a stop to by 
means of the beard, he was allowed 
to provide for his own health, and that 
only within bounds. 

*T not only instituted courts among 
my free people, but gave them the 
right to choose an overseer or governor 
immediately from themselves, as they 
pleased. From time to time the more 
noted among them ate at my table, 
with their wives. I was their equal. 
Similarity of dress begat confidence, 
without diminishing respect. Chil- 
dren were required to stand up before 
older people, and uncover their heads, 
but not to uncover before their equals. 
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Every manifestation of deceit was 
ranked as a crime, no less than theft. 
The people judged themselves more 
strictly than I had formerly done. I 
had often to moderate their decisions. 
Our schools are flourishing. The apter 
boys learn the history of the world, a 
knowledge of the earth, with its coun- 
tries and people, geometry, and some- 
thing of architecture. In the churches 
we have already choral hymning and 
worship. 

«But, dear Norbert, better that thou 
stayest one week with us, and see for 
thyself ; canst thou while away a 
week ?” 


CONVERSATION ON THE HEIGHTS OF 
FLYELN, 


THE 


Such was the narration of Olivier. 

[ do not conceal it, that all that he 
had said to me, and all I had seen in 
Flyeln, made a great impression upon 
me. I wondered at his perseverance, 
and his benevolent invention, but re- 
cretted that his lot was such as it 
was. 

But neither the persuasions of my 
friend, nor the seductive flattery of the 
requests of the baroness, were necessa- 
ry toinduce me to prolong my stay in 
this lordly oasis. Yes, I must call 
Flyeln an oasis, a blooming island in 
the waste of the surrounding country. 
For here, as soon as you reach the spot, 
if you have travelled through the 
sometimes sandy, and sometimes bog- 
gy lands of the vicinity, or through the 
pine forests, and the poor, muddy, or- 
dinary villages, with their barracks 
and neglected inhabitants,—the ground 
seems suddenly greener, and the peo- 
ple more humane. Here, too, there 
were once barracks, but they have be- 
come neat cottages, which I visited, 
with Amelia, with pleasure. Here 
also there had been morasses, as might 
be learned from the long ditches and 
excavations, filled up with stones and 
covered with earth, made to draw off 
the water; here, too, had been slaves, 
who had been accustomed to tremble 
before the overseers and officers, but 
to cheat them behind their backs. Now 
they had the upright and bold bearing 
of freemen, who looked upon the Baron 
as an equal,—but with what childlike 
reverence and love they clung to him 
and his! This transformation, within 
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the of the half of ten years, 
would have been a veritable wonder, if 
we did not know how prudently and 
surely Olivier went to work; how gra- 
dually he passed from the character of 
an imperious master to that of, first, a 
teacher, and then a father; how his 
peasants, moved only by the fear of 
the lash, had been allured and subdued 
by means of their rude self-respect ; 
how he counted neither upon their 
thankfulness nor their understanding, 
nor their moral or religious feeling, but 
from the outset, disciplined rather than 
instructed them, relying chiefly upon 
their old established customs, and the 
rising generation. ‘Thence, he and the 
baroness, the pastor and the school 
teacher, undertook the instruction of 
all; thence, also, it came that the as- 
sessors of the judgment, that the over- 
seers of the community were mostly 
young persons from five-and-twenty to 
thirty years of age; at least I saw none 
of the older peasants among them. 

But all this does not concern us here. 
I will describe the success of my friend, 
and not the art and method by which 
he tamed his dependants, and made a 
sterile place blooming. 

As Olivier exhibited his account- 
books, and showed irrefutably that, so 
far from having lost by the reforma- 
tion, he had gained more than his de- 
ceased uncle or any of his ancestors, he 
said to me laughingly, “ Now thou 
seest, Norbert, where folly is at home, 
whether at Flyeln or in the royal resi- 
dence! While I was actually gaining 
I was treated as a spendthrift, and 
compelled every year to suffer stran- 
gers, whom they sent here to investi- 
gate my accounts, to look into the inti- 
macies of my household.” 

“Wherefore hast thou not com- 
plained of this? It is an injustice—it 
1s an outrage.” 

“My complaint would be in vain. 
No justice, but the mere command of 
the cabinet, sent forth by the ministry, 
condemned me to this position. The 
matter is not easily remedied; for the 
ministry will take no back step by 
which to declare themselves to have 
been in fault. The annual committee 
of investigation would not advise it, be- 
cause they would lose the delights of 
their annual pleasure-visit and the pro- 
fit of their daily pay. That I have 
been confined here, in the estate of my 
forefathers, is the most endurable thing 
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about it. Now, Norbert, what think- 
est thou of all this ?” 

“T confess, Olivier, 1 came with pre- 
judice and sorrow to thee; I shall 
quit thee with the most pleasurable 
remembrances. They have every- 
where given thee out as a lunatic. 
I do not think thou art, but I concur 
with thy former guardian, that thou 
art a wonderfully queer fellow.” 

“Queer fellow! truly, that is the 
proper name for all those who do not 
succumb to the common-place and 
confusion of the age. Diogenes of Si- 
nope was regarded as a foal; Cato 
the Censor was considered by the Ro- 
mans a pedant ; Columbus was pointed 
at as a crazy man in the streets of Ma- 
drid; Olavides was condemned to the 
Inquisition; Rousseau driven from his 
asylum among the Bernese; and Pes- 
talozzi held by his countrymen as 
more than half a fool, because he as- 
sociated with beggars and dirty chil- 
dren rather than with the be-powdered 
and be-queued world. And that I should 
be called a queer fellow—I, that pre- 
sume only to speak, to think, a to 
act, naturally and intelligently—ac- 
cording to my right derived from God— 
is it not rather a reproach to you your- 
selves ?” 

“No, Olivier, neither a reproach 
against the world nor against you. No 
one prevents thee from acting or think- 
ing naturally or reasonably; but thou 
roust also respect the right of others to 
think, to speak, and to act, according 
to their opinions, customs, and even 
prejudices, until they or their children 
grow wiser. All men can’t be philoso- 
phers.” 

“‘Have I not paid them proper re- 
spect? Have | trespassed upon them ?” 

“ Certainly, friend, if you will allow 
me to say so. While thou opposest thy 


own customs to the general customs of 


the world, thou breakest the peace with 
those among whom thou livest, and ae- 
complishest only half the good that thou 
mightest do, if indeed the half. Christ 
received the customs of Judea, let 
himself down even to Judea’s prejudi- 
ces, in order to work the more power- 
fully. Whatis the object of thy lu- 
dicrous address? What matters it 
whether we wear a stiff cue or shorn 
pate, a beard or a smooth chin? Thou 
knowest the meaning of sie in German, 
and of weus in French; well, I grant, it 
is silly to speak of a single person in 


the plural number, but what harm is 
it, after all? Did not the old Greeks 
and Romans address each other in the 
plural number? Thou knowest the 
meaning of you and thou. Dost thou 
not, then, take the offensive part, 
when rejecting common innocent cus- 
toms, and, without regard to former 
notions of civility, foree Thou upon 
every body ? Whoever fights with 
the world must have the world fight- 
ing with him. Canst thou wonder atit 
then ?” 

“TI do by no means wonder at what 
I expect. But do not adduce the ex- 


ample of Christ, after the manner of 


those who conceal deceit and villainy, 
with a pious countenance, behind some 
distorted version of the Bible. The 
God-like One had a higher mission 
among his contemporaries than! have, 
and forbore speaking of smaller follies ; 
but I have to do with these alone; and 
I will not suffer myself to be con- 
strained to praise, excuse, or practise 
barbarisms. There is reason enough 
still among the inhabitants of earth, 
to permit one to make use of his own 
poor understanding.” 

“ Friend, as it appears to me, they 
have not even made that right ques- 
tionable; but that right, by the indis- 
creet communication of your sentu- 
ments, especially if they are at war 
with existing arrangements, is likely 
to oecasion confusion. Thou thyself, 
at the outset in Flyeln, played the 
part of a severe task-master to thy 
slaves, and gradually not suddenly en- 
franchised them, after they were pre- 
pared for freedom. Thou knowest how 
dangerous it is to put in the unprac- 
tised hands of children, a knife, which 
yet in skilful hands is a useful instru- 
ment. What wouldst thou have said, 
if one of thy slaves had suddenly 
spoken the truth to his companions 
concerning the fundamental principles 
of human nature, the barbarism and 
profligacy of the feudal relation, and 
the natural equality of men? Would 
not the reformer have broken up all 
thy projects ?” 

‘Certainly, Norbert ; but the exam- 

le does not go against me for what I 
hae done. I have never spoken 
against the existing order, even when 
it was bad, though I have rendered 
unto God the things which were God’s, 
and unto Cesar the things which were 
Cesar’s. I have spoken only against 
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existing fooleries and prejudices ; 
against your foreign airs, against your 
masquerades and hypoeritical compli- 
ments, against your unnatural indul- 
gences, against your effeminate disfi- 
guration of yourselves by foreign fash- 
ions, against your conceptions of honor 
and shame, of worth and reward, and 
only in the way of a defence for my 
person, when you Europeans would 
urge me to abandon my return to rea- 
son, and would force me to be pleased 
with your perversity, todesert nature.” 

«But, friend Olivier, your notions of 
standing armies, of hereditary nobility, 
of the rights of subjugated nations, of 
the” 

“Ah, ha! Norbert, these sentiments 
are generally recognized in Europe as 
dead truths. They are spoken of in 
essays and theories, but not in practice. 
I have nothing against those that do 
it. I myself, were I a prince or minis- 
ter, unless I had a philosophical peo- 
ple, would take great care how I at- 
tempted to organize a Plato’s Repub- 
lic. I have only uttered my senti- 
ments in the company of my friends 
and equals, and not preached them to 
the multitude to raise a revolution. I[ 
have done what millions are doing at 
this time both in writing and oral con- 
versation. You must cut off half the 
heads of populous Europe if you 
would prevent such matters from being 
thought of and talked about.” 

“ Let us leave that ;—understand me, 
[ wish to reconcile you to the world. 
A little sacrifice from thee, a little com- 
pliance with unimportant externals, 
and believe me, they would forgive thy 
opinions, and even thy paradoxes.” 

“Thou requirest a little sacrifice 
from me; thou askest as a small mat- 
ter, nothing less than that I should 
sacrifice my convictions, my principles, 
and all the consequent duties. But if I 
sacrifice my convictions and principles, 
that is, my whole being, what am | 
fit for in the world? How shall I do 
gor d 

“In many ways. See other wise 
men—they accomplish unspeakable 
good without falling out with the 
world. Wherefore canst not thou ? 
What canst thou do now, by thy single 
example, standing all alone, when all 
thy neighbors are convinced and be- 
lieve, that thy understanding is a little 
shattered ?” 

“The question deserves an answer, 
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for of all thy questions it is the most 
important. First, consider my rightas 
a man, that I dare, within my own 
house, on my own grounds, according 
to my own better convictions, eat, 
drink, dress, speak and act as J please, 
if | trespass upon no other’s right. 
Then again, I find the follies, the im- 
pertinences, the artifices, and affecta- 
tions of modern European ‘human na- 
ture, which has been culled out of the 
refuse of ancient barbarism, ludicrous, 
shameful, unnatural and mean,—why 
should 1, with all my inclinations, with 
my vocation, with my obligations to 
truth and justice, not make use of my 
right? Should the sailor, whom the 
wild Indians should set down to a 
banquet of human flesh, overcome his 
horror and adopt the terrible custom, 
lest the Indians should laugh at him ? 
So much, Norbert, as to what imme- 
diately and only concerns myself.” 
Here Olivier remained silent as if 
awailing an answer, but soon conti- 
nued. ‘Besides, Norbert, recall the 
Fragment from the Voyage of Pythias, 
and thy ownconfession as to the truth 
which strikes, and that which does not 
strike. Thou thyself hast granted, 
that human society has departed very 
far from the dictates of nature. You 
all acknowledge, that there is infinitely 
too much to endure ; for the violations 
of the eternal laws of God carry with 
them the punishment of the transgres- 
sor. Noneof you will deny, that your 
whole civil and domestic state, your 
constitution, customs, and manner of 
life, are at best but a persevering re- 
sistance to nature. But which of you 
has heroism of understanding enough 
toreturn to the simple, eternal order of 
God? In this you fail; but to me, it 
is nothing new. It is good, that some 
individual, undisturbed by the opi- 
nions and laughter of the great horde, 
should bring back an example of good- 
ness and justice. It is good, that some 
individual, who will not capitulate or 
make terms with the follies of the 
age, should stand out, not to minister 
to your intercourse, but to make open 
war upon it. For, by means of the 
simple teaching of the church, the ca- 
thedral, and the theatre, by means of 
simple philosophy, by the eulogy of 
naturalness and truth, nothing is done. 
For talk, philosophize, and write for 
ever, and your teachers remain for ever 
the same, and your scholars do not be- 
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come anything else. Therefore it is 
good, that some individual should step 
forth as a model for the improvement 
of the realities of life. True, in the 
beginning they rate him as a crazy 
man, and abuse and mock him; but 
gradually the eyes of his contempo- 
raries are accustomed to the strange 
appearance. Bye and bye, it is said: 

but the man is not so far out of the 
way.” And at last, the boldest begin 
shyly to follow after him in particular 
things. Ah! Norbert, whoever can 
bring back humanity, or a small part 
of humanity, one single step toward 
nature, has done as much as the fleet- 
ness of life permits. And so, dear 
friend, letme admonish you, that many 
are accustomed to decry one who does 
right, because he has, and they have 
not, the courage to do right. Because 
[ eat and drink, without luxury, ban- 
ishing all foreign mixtures; because | 
dress myself in a way at once comfort- 
tble and pleasing to the eye; because 
| suffer the manly beard to regain its 
honor; because I withstand the privi- 
leges and prejudices of my class, and 
would pass for no more than [ am 


worth; because I believe that I have 
not staine d myself by marriage with a 
maiden of lower and unhonorable de- 
scent; because I will not establish my 
honor | ya duel, or bear about the in- 
signia of real or feigned services, as a 
show upon my breast ; because | make 
my slaves my free companions and 
friends; because I forswear deceit, and 
assert the truth without fear; therefore 
am I treated in the NineTEentH CEn- 
rurY asa Foor. Here, Nerbert, thou 
hast my answer to thy question. 
Now let us cease this parley.’ 

He broke off ; | embraced the noble 
but strange man, and laughingly said, 
‘We have had an old-fashioned talk— 
but the sharp makes notches.” 

After some days I left him; the re- 
membrance of Flyeln came to belong 
to the most agreeable of my life. Nor 
will I conceal, that if the whole world 
should fall into the phrenzy of my 
Olivier, I should be the first among the 
frantic. We have since then resumed 
our correspondence, and 1 have vowed, 
from time to time, to go on a pilgrim- 
age to happy Flyeln. 


AUTHOR-BOOKSELLERS. 


AN OMITTED CHAPTER 


Ir is nota little remarkable that the 
creat literary chronicler, D’Israeli, in 


his numerous anecdotical records of 


authoreraft, should have been so silent 
respecting that peculiar class referred 
to by the title of the present Article. 

However much it may be regretted 
that a subject so interesting has not 
been treated by such a pen, still it is 
undoubtedly deserving of investigation. 
[t has not unfrequently been alleged 
against Booksellers as a class, that they 
have ever been characterized no less 
by their deficiency of critical acumen, 
than by their mercenary spirit, and 
want of sympathy with ‘literary men 
and literary pursuits. But this ¢ -harge, 
however widely it may have obtained, 
partakes more of the character of as- 
persion than of truth; and moved by 
an honest zeal for rescuing the reputa- 
tion of the Craft from such reproach,we 


subjoin the result of our investigations 
on the subject, which it is he ped may 
furnish a chapter in the general history 
of literature, not altogether uninterest- 
ing to the reader. If to the Author 
be assigned the more arduous process 
of mental incubation, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Publisher has at least 





a somewhat onerous task to perform 
in ushering forth the new creation into 
tangible and visible existence. Both, 


then, enact their part conjointly in the 
literary arena, and each prefers his 
respective claims to notice and appro- 
bation. 

Booksellers being, in a certain sense, 
the public purveyors of literature, it 
would be perfectly nat A. to expect 
to find among them the indications of 
a literary taste. An affinity in this re- 
spect would become the almost neces- 
sary consequence of their constant 
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commerce with books, even if in many 
cases some instinctive partiality for 
books may not have been their uncon- 
scious incentive tosuch pursuits. 

A living evidence of the truth of our 
assertion may be cited in the instance 
of one Hughes, a patten-maker of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London. This sin- 
gular individual, after quietly follow- 
ing for several years the worthy pur- 
suit which conte mplate s as its obj sect 
the elevation of the Sti male understand- 
ing, as Well as the conservation of the 
health of the fair sex, trom his seden- 
tary and retired avocations at length 
imbibed a love of lite ‘rary and scientific 
pursuits, and the result has proved him 
to have ultimately become eminently 
proficient in sev eral of the de partments 
of literature, and particularly in mathe- 
matics. His establishment used to 
present a curious combination of pat- 
tens and books; and although in later 
times he has become more absorbed in 
these abstruse matters, yet he may be 
seen, nevertheless, laboriously occupied 
in the manipulation of those favorite 
objects of his first love, with all the 
energy and ardor of an undivided heart ; 
while at the same moment, perchance, 
he is mentally solving a subtle problem 
of Euclid. We cannot say on which 
side his patronage predominates, his 
books or his pattens; but it is certain 
that he has proved himself, at any rate, 
a be ) Ikse ller con amore. 

The remark, we believe, of Lacking- 
ton on this point, though without 
much pretension to elegance, is cer- 
tainly true. He says, “ among all the 
sc — ols where a knowledge of mankind 
s to be acquired, I know of none equal 
to that of a bookseller’s shop, where, 
if he have any taste for literature, he 
may be said to feed his mind, as cooks’ 
and butchers’ wives get fat by the 
smell of meat.” 

Numerous instances attest that a 
natural and intimate connexion subsists 
between printing and knowledge, and 
that printers have themselves contri- 
buted by their acknowledged abilities 
to adorn the literary annals of their 


age; rising from the servile labors of 


the press to the most eminent distine- 
tion, and diffusing, by these means, the 
light of science even in the darkest 
times of superstition and ignorance. 
Bayle speaks of one who ac tually 
composed and printed a work simul- 
taneously, setting up the types by his 
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hands as fast as his brain indited his 
sentences, without the intervention of 
manuscript corrections. Sir William 
Blackstone, the eminent jurist and 
commentator on English law, was ori- 
ginally a printer; as well as many 
others scarcely less distinguished in 
the world of letters, whom it does not 
fall within the scope of our present de- 
sign to myn rate. 

As it is our purpose, primarily, to 
meek a development of character 
among the bibliographic fraternity, 
simply as we find it, we shall have 
mainly todo with recorded facts, re- 
serving to the close of our desultory 
sketches whatever may suggest itself 
on the subject, of a more discursive 
character. 

Perhaps the most curious instance 
that ever occurred of an author-pub- 
lisher, if we may venture so to style 
him, was that of an individual well 
known some years since in the streets 
of London, who was no oo remark- 
able for the novel method he adopted 
for displaying his productions before 
the world, even without the aid of the 
press, than as presenting the singular 
anomaly of writer and publisher com- 
bined, giving to the public his labors 
anonymously. How often have we 
seen him in our boyish peregrinations, 
and lingered to gaze on his ingenious 
performances, so profusely spread out 
before us. The “ mammoth sheets ” of 
our own day, stupendous as they are, 
shrink into a paltry insignificance as 
we trace out in mental vision the broad 
superficies of the former. Nor was 
the literary department the only fea- 
ture that exhibited the skill of this lu- 
minous writer; he united within himself 
the combined abilities of the artist also, 
equally excelling in design, engraving 
and chirography. A black’s head, with 
a ring through his nose, anda group of 
fish, were portrayed upon the pave- 
ment with inimitable fidelity. This 
singular genius, who used to establish 
his location wherever the pavement 
was remarkably smooth and even, was 
a cripple, and it was amusing to ob- 
serve if among the admiring crowd 
any inquisitive little urchin happened 
to encroach too closely on his pre- 
scribed limits, the implement which 
supplied to him the lack of limbs, was 
made the summary instrument to visit 
upon the shins of the offender the pe- 
nalty of his trespass. His writing was 
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exceedingly well executed, and his 
poetic lucubrations were generally no 
less admirably pointed;—we regret that 
our recollection at the present moment 
supplies us with no more than the fol- 
lowing specimen : 


* Let no rude footsteps on this pavement 
tread, 

For know these very flags to me are 
bread !— 

Oh, spare a penny, or indeed ’tis plain, 

The very stones themselves cry out in 
vain !” 


This hapless votary of the muse has 
passed away ; and though unchironicled 
in any “Curiosities of Literature,” we 
trust we have said enough to rescue 
his memory—non omnis moriar !—lrom 
utter annihilation. 

Craving indulgence for the digres- 
sion into which the recurrence of an 
early association has beguiled us, we 
retrace our steps while we solicit the 
reader to accompany us adown the 
stream of time a few centuries back. 
In the olden time, prior to the era of 
printing, the MSS. of authors were 
obliged to be subjected to the ordeal of 
critical censorship, previous to their 
being allowed public perusal; their 
works being required to be read over 
before the Universities for three suc- 
cessive days, or by appointed judges ; 
when, if approved, copies were allow- 
ed to be executed by the monks, 
scribes, and illuminators. 

Even in the classic days of Greece 
and Rome, we find a trade carried on 
in books; those works most in demand 
being multiplied by the scribes and co- 

yists. An exclusive traffic in the 
MSS. of those days seems to have been 
carried on along the shores of the Me- 
diterranean, and the Greek Colonies of 
the Euxine. 

During the middle ages the booksel- 
lers were styled Stationarii at the 
Universities of Paris and Bologna; 
they used to sell and loan MSS. This 
was the commencement of the book- 
selling business. A species of literary 
censorship, it appears, was first esta- 
blished at Paris in 1342, when a li- 
cense from the University was requi- 
site previously to engaging in such 
business. The booksellers were, in 
fact, regularly matriculated by entry 
on its roll, and considered as its offi- 
cers; the prices of all books were also 


fixed according to the tariff of four 


sworn booksellers, by the institution; a 
fine was imposed for selling an imperfect 
copy of a work, and a catalogue, with 
the prices annexed, was further re- 
quired to be always kept in the shops. 
This censorship was afterwards invest- 
ed in the person of Berthold, Archbi- 
shop of Mentz, in 1486, and again re- 
ne wed with greater vigor, with respect 
to books, by the Council of Trent in 
1546, being subs quently enforced | 
the popes down to 1563, by whom se- 
veral Indices Librorum P rohilntorum, 
were issued. In France the censorship 
was vested in the Chancellor; in Eng- 
land it was exercised by the well 
known Star-Chamber; and, after the 
abolition of that Court, by Parliament 
iiself. It was abolished in England 
about 1694, although it sull continues 
in force, we believe, in several of the 
Continental y mr 

The first bookseller, so called, on 
record was Faustus. He is said to 
have carried his books for sale to the 
monasteries in France and elsewhere; 
and the first bookseller who purchased 
MSS. for publication, without possess- 
ing a press of his own, was John Otto, 
of Nuremberg, (1516). 

In 1472 Anthony Koburger was a 
person eminent for his learning as well 
as for his elegance and correctness in 
printing. 
printers, and was li kewise a ve ry eX- 
tensive bookseller. Besides a - peste 
printing house at Lyons, he had agents 
in every considerab le city in Christen- 
dom, and kept sixteen open shops, 
with a vast number of warehouses. 
He printed thirteen editions of the Bi- 
ble in folio, which are esteemed as ex- 
tremely beautiful specimens of the art ; 
but his chef-d'a uvre was the German 
Bible, printed in 1483, folio, the most 
splendid of all the ancient German 
sibles, being embellished with many 
curious wood cuts, &c. : 

Were we to commence our sketch 
with the illustrious name of Caxton, 
who died at the age of 81, in 1491, 
and who, in addition to having had the 
honor of introducing into England the 
“divine art,” we should not need a 
more eminent instance of the success- 
ful cultivation of letters, combined 
with mechanical pursuits. Amidst 
the onerous charge of an extensive 
printing-office in one of the chapelries 
of Westminster Abbey, containing 
twenty-four presses, with about a hun- 


He was styled the prince of 
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dred workmen, this indefatigable man 
actually gave to the world no fewer 
than five thousand closely printed folio 
pages from his own pen, consisting 
chiefly of translations from the French, 
or the stock of his own vernacular lite- 
rature. Several of his works have 
subsequently passed through successive 
editions, and one or two have even 
reached our own day. His just esti- 
mate of Chaucer, which he first print- 
ed, evinces his uncommon tad sap 
men. On more accounts than one, 
. therefore, may Caxton be fitly styled 
the father of the English press. The 
well known names of Pynson, who died 
1529, Wynkin de Worde, 1534, and R. 
Wyer, 1542, although justly celebrat- 
ed for the improvements they effected 
in the typographic art, the former hav- 
ing first constructed and introduced into 
use the Roman letter, scarcely claim a 
further notice. Among the productions 
of the latter we find a curious satire 
upon the gentler sex, with the follow- 
ing title, “ Here begynneth a lytile 
boke, named the scole howse, wherein 
every man may rede a goodly prayer of 
* in which 


the condycyons of women ; 
lines 


the following rather severe 


occur :-— 


Trewly some men there be 

That lyue alwayes in great horroure, 
And say it goth by destenye ; 

To hang or wed, both hath one houre, 
And whether it be, I am well sure, 
Hangynge is better of the twayne, 
Sooner done, and shorter payne. 


We should doubtless weary the pa- 
tience of the reader were we to at- 
tempt a detailed enumeration of all 
the worthy names of those who have 
sustained the two-fold character de- 
scribed by our title; but as authors 
during the first two centuries from the 
discovery of the art of printing were 


generally obliged to become printers of 


their own works, we shall necessarily 
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have to content ourselves with merely 
a passing allusion to the more conspi- 
cuous of the class. 

About the year 1547 we find honor- 
able mention made of the name of Ro- 
bert Copland, formerly engaged in 
Caxton’s office; he was a stationer, 
printer, author, and translator. The 
Rose-garland, in Fleet-street, was his 
well-known residence. Anthony Sco- 
loker was another, who translated se- 
veral works which he printed, one of 
which, affording no unequivocal proof, 
however, of his prophetic skill, was. in- 
tituled, ““ A Juste Reckenynge, or Ac- 
compte of the Whole Number of the 
Yeares, from the Begynnynge of the 
World unto the Present Yeare of 
1547 ; a Certayne and Sure Declaracion 
that the Worilde 1s at an Ende.” We 
commend it to the notice of the Miller- 
ites of our own day. Robert Stephens, 
the renowned Parisian printer and 
scholar, was a contemporary of these ; 
his transcendant erudition in classical 
studies, no less than as a critic and 
etymologist, is sufficiently evinced by 
his great work, “ Dictionartum seu 
Latine Lingue Thesaurus.” De Thou, 
the historian, passed the following me- 
rited eulogium upon this distinguished 
scholar,—‘* Not only France, but the 
whole Christian world, owes more to 
him than to the greatest warrior that 
ever extended the possessions of his 
country; and greater glory has re- 
dounded to Francis I. by the industry 
alone of Robert Stephens than from all 
the illustrious, warlike, and pacific 
undertakings in which he was engaged. 
His son and successor was also of great 
classical attainments, and wrote many 
learned works.” We next come in the 
order of date to the name of John Day, 
the equally prolific printer and parent, 
—having introduced into the world 
two hundred and forty-five books, and 
twenty-seven children! He lived in 
the neighborhood of Holborn Con- 
duit.* 


* A singular instance of infatuated loyalty on the one part, and unfeeling cruelty 
on the other, is related as having occurred about this time (1579), which we shall be 
excused for here introducing. Shortly after the incognito visit to England of the Duke 
of Anjou, a tract, considered seditious, appeared under the title of “ The Discovery of 
the gaping Gulph, wherein England is like to be swallowed by a French Marriage, if the 
Lorde forbid not the Bands, by letting her Majestye (Queen Elizabeth,) see the Sin and 


Punishment thereof,” &c. 


The author of which, John Stubbes, together with his 


publisher, William Page, and Hugh Singleton, the printer, were each apprehended, 
tried, and sentenced to have their right hands cut off by a butcher’s knife and mallet : 
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Although, we believe, not ostensibly 
an author, yet so eminent a printer 
was Christopher Plantin, of Antwerp, 
who lived in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, that we cannot refrain 
from alluding briefly to him in this 
place. “Iam well aware,” says his 
biographer, “that many illustrious 
men have flourished as printers, such 
as the Alduses of Italy, the Frobens 
from Germany, and the Stephenses 
from France; but these were all 
eclipsed in the single name of Plantin: 
if thtese,” he continues, “ were the stars 
of their own hemispheres, he was the 
Sun,—not of Antwerp merely, nor Bel- 
gium, but the world!” His offices at 
Antwerp, Germany, and France seem 
to have been established upon the most 
magnificent scale, and like one of his 
great predecessors, Stephens, he in- 
dulged himself in the luxury of si/ver 
types. Atone time he is reported to 
have paid to his proof-readers and com- 
positors no less than one hundred 
golden crowns per diem, no equivocal 
evidence of the extent of his operations. 
He also retained, not only in his friend- 
ship but in his employ, a host of the 
literary men of his day, among the 
number the renowned De Thou. His 
chef-d’euvre, and which has been 
styled the eighth wonder of the world, 
was his Biblia Polyglotta, in eight 
folio volumes, a copy of which is still 
in existence, and produced at its last 
sale the enormous sum of one thousand 
pounds! 

Then we have the no less illustrious 
names of Francis Raphelengius, the 
celebrated scholar, and printer to the 
University of Leyden, and Louis Elze- 
vir, of the same place (temp. 1595— 
1616), the founder of the most learned 
family of printers that ever adorned the 
republic of letters; who is said to have 
heen the first who observed the distine- 
tion between the use of the consonant v, 


and the vowel u (which had been re- 
commended by Ramus and other writ- 
ers long before, but never regarded), as 
also the vowel 7 from the consonant ). 
Aldus Manutius, with whom termi- 
nated a family of printers scarcely less 
distinguished in the literary history of 
their times, extending to upwards of a 
century, was grandson to the celebrated 
Aldus; his extraordinary precocity was 
displayed by the successful publication 
of a production from his own pen in 
his eleventh year; and his great work, 
De Veterum Notarum Ea 
has not only immortalized his name, but 
has been long since acknowledged as 
a standard for reference by the learned. 
In the reign of the second Charles we 
find the name of John Ogilby, geogra- 
phical printer to the Court, and noted 
as having written some books, includ- 
ing a pompous account of the corona- 
tion of that monarch, which he was 
appointed to conduct, in 1661. He also 
published a magnificent Bible, with 
illustrations; for which he was remu- 
nerated by the British Parliament. 
Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, Palliot, the historiographer, 
printer, and bookseller to the King of 
France,wasalso highly distinguished as 
a genealogist ; as a proof of his untir- 
ing perseverance and industry, it is re- 
corded that he left at his decease thir- 
teen volumes of MSS., in addition to 
the five folios which he had already 
published, the plates of which were 
likewise executed by his own hands. 
Contemporary with him, lived Roths- 
choltz, the bookseller, of Nuremberg, 
whose name is distinguished in the 
world of letters by his great work, iz 
two volumes quarto, intituled “ 
Short Essay towards an Ancient and 
Modern History of Booksellers ;” and 
also the renowned Swedish bookseller, 
Olaus Rudbeck, the author of “ At/an- 
tica,” &e. 





the last, however, was reprieved. On being brought to the scaffold, the former, after 


delivering himself in a dolorous address to the people, suffered the painful execution 
of his sentence, immediately after which, waiving his hat with his Jeff hand, he 
exclaimed, “ God save the Queen,” when he fell down and swooned. Page next 
ascended the scaffold, and also spoke to the crowd, entreating their commiseration 
and pity, and laying his hand upon the block, besought the executioner to perform 
his office as quickly as possible, who at two blows severed his hand from his arm; 
whereat, lifting up the stump, he cried out, “ I have left there a true Englishman’s 
hand!” and so went forth from the disgraceful spot stoutly, and with great courage. 
He wae the man for us! This abomination was perpetrated, be it remembered, in 


the “ glorious days of good Queen Bess!” 


vanalione, , 
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Dunton, who lived 1659-1733, was an 
eccentric bookseller and author; Ais 
judgment was not greatly at fault at any 
rate, for it is said, that out of the six 
hundred works which he published, he 
had occasion to repent of his measures 
only in seven instances. He wrote 
at nineteen, and printed many produc- 
tions of his own pen, among others, 
his “ Life and Errors, Including Notices 
of One Thousand Literary Characters 
of Eminence, &c.” Chiswell, styled 
for pre-eminence the metropolitan 
bookseller of England, and whose 
shrewdness and wit stood the test so 
admirably, that he is reported never to 
have issued a bad book, was also at 


about the same period an author of 


some consideration. Contemporary with 
him, we find the name of the learned 
linguist and bibliopolist Samuel Smith, 
the appointed bookseller to the Royal 
Society ; and Thomas Guy, the found- 
er of “Guy’s Hospital,” whose mu- 
nifice nee and philanthropy have im- 
mortalised his name and often invoked 
the blessing of suffering humanity, 
was originally, it will be remembered, 
a bookseller. 

John Bagford, an industrious anti- 
quarian bookseller who lived to the 
early part of the seventeenth century, 
was the author of the “ Collectanea,” 
bearing his name, contained in the Har- 
leian MSS. of the British Museum. 
Then again, there is our own illustri- 
Franklin, the Bacon of the new 
world,—a tria juncta in uno, printer, 


ous 


author, and one of the great fathers of 


modern science; and who has been 
thus technically described by one of the 
fraternity, “the * of his profession, the 
type of honesty, the ! of all, and al- 
though the [—> of death has put a. 
to his existence, every § of his life is 
without a |!.”* But we are passing by 
a host of worthy bibliopoles, whose 
names at least, if not their works, de- 
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serve a passing notice ; suchas Lintot, 

Pope’s publisher as well as his own, 
who was also a member of the Mid- 
dle Temple ; the famous Tonson, a no 
inconsiderable editor ; not to speak of 
Miller, Evans, Griesson, Benj. Motte, 
&e. And again, such as Ruddiman, 
aman of profound attainments as a 
grammarian and critic ; or Richardson, 
the celebrated author of “ Sir Charles 
Grandison ” and other popular works, 
which have procured for him the title 
of the English Rousseau ;—and Alexan- 
der Cruden, the renowned compiler of 
the “ Concordance to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures,” whose stupendous labors turned 
him mad. A curious anecdote is re- 
lated of him; one evening having pre- 
pared an excellent supper for some 
friends, whom he had invited to par- 
take of a favorite dish of roast turkey, 
no sooner had Mr. Cruden arrived and 
made his appearance in the room, 
heated with walking, than before the 
covers could be removed, while his 
guests were eagerly anticipating their 
pleasurable repast, up walked the dis- 
tinguished host, and advancing to the 
smoking joint in question, sans 
ceremonie pushed back his wig, and 
with both hands plunged in the gravy, 
began to wash his head and face over 
the bird, to the horror and dismay of 
the astonished group! 

John Buckley, who lived to about 
1746, was a learned linguist; and Pat- 
erson his contemporary, was also author 
of many works as well as the publish- 
er of many more; he was indeed one 
of the most prominent bibliopolists of 
his age. 

About the same date, we meet with 
the name of Ephraim Chambers, ori- 
ginally apprenticed to a bookseller, Mr. 
Senex, himself also an F.R.S., the au- 
thor of the “ Cyclopedia” bearing his 
name, originally called ‘ Lexicon 
Technicum,” and which was subse- 


* An anecdote characteristic of the improvidence of printers, is related by Frank- 


lin, which we give for warning rather than for example. 


One of his workmen, al- 


though of great skill in his profession, never would make his appearance at the office 


till the middle of the week. “ Francis,” 
do not think of the future ? 
thing against old 


have an uncle, a druggist in Cheapside, 


” 
age. 


lution to work twenty years, till he has saved 


said Franklin one day 
If you worked more diligently, you might lay up some- 
The workman replied, “I have made my calculation. I 
who has just set upin business with the reso- 


to him, “surely you 


£4000, after which he intends to live 


like a gentleman; he thinks to make himself a wholesale gentleman; I will be one 


by retail. 


I had rather be so, and do nothing for half the week during twenty years, 


than be so for the whole week twenty vears hence.” 
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quently made the basis of Dr. Rees’ 
voluminous work, which extended to 
forty volumes, quarto. This celebrat- 
ed work was styled “the pride of 
booksellers, and the honor of the Eng- 
lish nation.” He is represented as a 
man equally indefatigable, perspica- 
cious, and observant. He was a qua- 
ker, a member of Gray’s Inn, and at 
his demise, which occurred at Canon- 
bury House, Islington, one of the resi- 
dences of “ good Queen Bess,” he was 
interred in the cloisters of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

A remarkable story is related of one 
John Barber, (whose father also re- 
joiced in the profession of that name), 
wie verified that 


“Honor and shame from no condition 
rise,” 


by not only attaining to the distinction 
of Lord May or of London, but also by 
his long intimacy with Swift, Pope, 

and Bolingbroke, to whom he be- 

queathed at his death jointly the sum 
of £600. On one occasion, his dex- 
terity in his profession was severely 
brought to the test; being threatened 
with a prosecution by the House of 
Lords, for an offensive paragraph in a 
pamphlet which he had printed, and 
being warned of hisdanger by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, he called in all the copies 
from the booksellers, cancelled the leaf 
which contained the obnoxious pas- 
sage, and immediately inserted an 
amendment, so that when the pamphlet 
was produced before the House of 
Lords, and the supposed passage was 
referred to, it was found unexceptiona- 
ble. 

In later times we have a record of 
names no less luminous, such as Wil- 
liam Hutton of Birmingham, who has 
been not inaptly styled the English 
Franklin, who from the ve ry depths of 
obscurity and squalid poverty, neglect 
and abandonment, fought his way sin- 
gle-handed to wealth and literary em- 
inence. His “ History of Birmingham” 
was followed by other productions, in- 
cluding his interesting auto-biography. 
His literary labors were concluded in 
1811, bya “Trip to Coatham,” a water- 
ing-place in Yorkshire, written in his 
eighty-sixth year, in which he thus 
takes leave of his readers: “As it 
is perhaps the last time I shall appear 
before the world as an author, I may 


be allowed the liberty of exhibiting 
my performances in that character, 
I took up my pen, and that with fear 
and trembling, at the advanced age of 
fifty-six, a period when most would lay 
it down. I drove the quill thirty years, 
during which time I wrote and pub- 
lished fourteen books.” 

We might also dwell upon Rushton 
of Liverpool, M’Creery, Debrett, Allan 
Ramsay the celebrated poet, Luke 
Hansard, Bulmer, Boydell, Griffiths, 
Harrison, and many others we must 
not stay to enumerate. John Worrall 
of Bell Yard, who died 1771, was a 
well known author-bookseller, as well 
as the eccentric Andrew Brice of Exe- 
ter, and Sir James Hodges, who lived 
at the Sign of the Looking-Glass, on 
London Bridge. The names should not 
be omitted of Faulkner, Gent, Goad- 
by, and also Smellie, the first e ilition of 
whose work on philosophy yielded him 
1000 guineas, and a greater amount of 
fame. Thomas Osborne, of Gray’s Inn, 
was also a very eminent bookseller, 
although, if we are to decide with Dr. 
Dibdin, not eminent in philological at- 
tainments. Boswell relates an amus- 
ing circumstance connected with the 
srofessional career of this worthy bib- 
ae who, it is said, was inclined to 
assume an authoritative air in his 
business intercourse. One day Dr. 
Johnson happening to encounter a sim- 
ilar exhibition of temper, the Dr. 
became so exasperated, that he actually 
knocked Osborne down in his shop with 
a folio, and put his foot upon his neck ; 
and when remonstrated with on such 
summary proceeding, he coolly replied, 
“Sir, he was impertinent to me, and I 
beat him.” 

Paternoster Row, the present great 
literary emporium of the world, did not 
assume any consequence till the 
reign of Queen Anne, when the book- 
sellers began to forsake the former 
principal mart, Little Britain; and 
which may be said to have become the 
resort of all the bibliopoles about the 
time of the renowned John Day, 
terminating with the equally celebrated 
Ballard, (themselves both author- 
booksellers ); during which period, 
those of our category appear to have 
been singularly conspicuous. In ear- 
lier times Paternoster Row seems to 
have been more noted for mercers, 
lacemen and haberdashers and a news- 
paper periodical of 1707, adds to the 
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list, “the sempstresses of Paternoster 
Row.” We find, however, the record 
of a solitary member of the craft, one 
Denham, who lived then at the sign of 
the Star, as early as 1564, and whose 
significant motto ran as follows : 


«Os homini sublime dedit.” 


There dwelt also.turners of beads, 
and they were called Paternoster mak- 
ers, from which, of course, this noted 
lace originally derived itsname. It 
is also worthy of notice, that the parish 
of St. Bride has been, from the days 
of Pynson, in 1500, down to the days of 
Strahan, and even to the present time, 
the location of the “ King’s Printer ;” 
while the number of those carrying on 
the profession in this vicinity are sin- 
gularly numerous, and far beyond the 
average of any other parish in Eng- 
land, or perhaps the world; the site 
seers to have become, from its first 
introduction, the Alma Mater of the 
printers. Alex. Hogg, called the king of 
Puffers, the Colburn of his day, was 
moreover reputed a man of considera- 
ble learning. He published numerous 
standard works in the serial form, and 
was the first to introduce that conve- 
nient, and, for the spread of literature, 
important mode of publication. He 
seems to have exhausted the vocabu- 
laries of superlatives, to express the 
beauty, elegance, and magnificence of 
his editions. He also was reputed to 
possess singular tact in revivifying a 
dull book by re-christening it, and 
otherwise metamorphosing its contents 
when its sale, under its original condi- 
tion, had ceased. 

On this side the Atlantic we might 
mention with no slight honor, the name 
of John Foster, who, in 1676, published 
the first book ever printed in New 
England—a man of great literary at- 
tainments, a graduate at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and, itis believed, himself an 
author. William Bradford, in 1693, 
the first printer and publisher in Phila- 
delphia and New York, was also trans- 
lator of several works. Ata later date 
we have good old Matthew Carey, and 
his son and successor Henry Carey, 
both of whom have recorded their 
names in the literary annals of their 
country, not toomit the living illustrious 
name of an author-bookseller, Peter 
Parley, (Goodrich), whose works 
are alike appreciated in both hems 
spheres. 


Again, to return to England, we find 
still remaining a rich galaxy of names 
yet untold, the simple enunciation of 
which is all we can venture to attempt, 
such as the following :—Davies, Baker, 
King, Pole of Exeter, Denton of 
Yorkshire, Johnson, Towers, Bing- 
ley, Woodfall, Graham, and Morse 
the learned mathematician, as well 
as another of the fraternity who 
rejoiced in the patronymic since 
made so glorious, of Andrew Jack- 
son, Who indulged his propensity 
for reading and writing, too, amidst the 
dust and cobwebs of a dingy shop in 
Clare Court, every corner of which 
was choked up with piles of learned 
lumber. 

We regret that we are unable to re- 
fer to many names of this date, justly 
distinguished, if not for their author- 
ship, at least for their general intelli- 
gence and prominence in business ; we 
cannot, however, omit to notice the 
amusing and very laconic item of epis- 
tolary correspondence, which passed 
between Johnson and Andrew Millar, 
his patron and publisher. It appears 
that the laborious lexicographer hav- 
ing wearied the expectation of the trade 
for his long promised work, and no less 
the patience of his publisher, who had 
already advanced him, in various sums, 
the amount of £1500, was induced, on 
receipt of the concluding sheet of his 
Dietionary, to send to the doctor the 
following :—-‘* A. Millar sends his com- 
pliments to Mr. Samuel Johnson, with 
money for the last sheet of copy of 
Dictionary, and thanks God he has 
done with him.” To which our au- 
thor replied, “« Samuel Johnson returns 
compliments to Mr. Andrew Millar, 
and is very glad to find, (as he does 
by his note), that Mr. A. M. has the 
grace to thank God for anything.” 

Even James Montgomery deserves 
to be classed among our number, for 
he gave to the world the maiden ef- 
forts of his muse through the medium of 
the newspaper which he himself print- 
ed and published—the ‘* Sheffield 
Iris.” 

The French and Germans, who are 
generally admitted to excel in the 
cultivation of this department of learn- 
ing, boast many distinguished names 
among the profession. The author of 
the “ Death of Abel,” Gesner, was a 
bookseller at Zurich, and studied the 
arts of painting and engraving. He 
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received many di 
esteem; among others a gold medal 
from Catherine of Russia. Francis de 
Bure, a vookseller at Paris, wrote, 
among others, a work of great research 
and skill, “A Treatise on scarce and 
curious books,” in seven large volumes. 
The originator of the great work, 
“ Encyclopédie Méthodique,” w -_ has 
extended to 150 volumes, was M. 
Panckoucke, alsoa Parisian Loaienailie 
Peter Vander, of Leyden, who died 


1730, was another eminent instance of 


an author-bookseller, as his singular 
work, “Galerie du Monde,” in 66 
folios, sufficiently attests: and Lascaile, 
of Holland, was no less celebrated as 
poet and publisher, having been ho- 
nored with the poetic crown by the 
Emperor Leopold ; and even his daugh- 
ter so largely inherited her father’s ge- 
nius, that she was styled the Dutch 
Sappho, or tenth muse. 

Both Horace Walpole and Queen 
Charlotte may be said to have been pri- 
vate printers—that is to say, the former 
established a press at Strawberry Hill, 
at which many curious works were 
printed ; and at Frogmore there was 
another, at which an edition, consisting 
only of five copies, was struck off, of an 
histotorical and chronological work, 
which the queen had translated for the 
use of her daughters. Honorable men- 


tion also should be made, for its class, of 


aname which has never, perhaps, been 
eclipsed in the annals of books. We 
refer to that of Nicholls, whose Litera- 
ry Anecdotes, as well as his numerous 
other works, will link his memory to 
many a distant year, and whose other- 
wise immense industry and labors, as 
printer, compiler, and poblis sher, would 
scarce require the aid of “ Sylvanus 
Urban” to immortalize hie name. The 
mantle of the sire has also descended 
upon the son—John B. Nicholls, his 
successor, who has published several 
historical works, and among others, an 
“Account of the Guild Hall, Lon- 
don,” historical notices of “ Font- 
hill Abbey,” &e. Among the more re- 
cently deceased we may allude to Wm. 
Sotheby, the celebrated book-auc- 
tioneer of London, whose establishment, 
originally founded by Barker, (his 
great uncle), 
the kind that ever existed in London. 
He was a man of extensive learning 
and literary acquirements, and had 
been many years occupied in collecting 


stinguished tokens of 


in 1744, was the first of 
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materials for an elaborate work on the 
“Early History of Printing,” about 
150 plates for which, comprising early 
specimens of the art, have been already 
executed, but the completion of which 
is for a time intercepted. He is also 
favorably known to the literary world 
by his interesting work, in folio, on 
the “ Handwriting of Melancthon and 
Luther.” Davy of Devonshire, ano- 
ther author-bookseller of eminence, 
was distinguished by many high enco- 
miums for his attainments in biblical 
literature, and will be long remem- 
bered by his voluminous “System of 
Divinity in a series of Sermons,” com- 
prising 26 vols., 8vo. John Gough, of 
Dublin, bookseller, was also author of 
“A Tour in Ireland,” “History of 
Quakers,” and other works of note. 
William Harrod was a worthy but ee- 
centric bookseller, whose pen produced 
several topographical works. Samuel 
Rosseau, who, when an apprentice to 


Nicholls, used to collect old epitaphs, 


&e., itis said actually taught himself 


in the intervals of business, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, Ara- 
bic, as well as two or three other mo- 
dern languages ; besides having edited 
in after life several useful and popular 
works on elementary education. To 
name Robert Dodsley, would prove 
almost his sufficient eulogy ; his valu- 
able series of “ Annual Registers,” 
collected edition of “ Old Plays,” twelve 
vols., and other literary performances, 
form alone an enduring monument to 
his memory. George 
Worcester, is another member of the 
profession of bookselling, who has add- 
ed to the stores of literature ; and 
the names 
Edinburgh, whose amenity of manners, 
and great bibliographical knowledge, 
independently of his having been the 
originator of the Edinburgh Review, 


sufficiently entitle him to be noticed 
among theclass. Ballantyne, the pub- 
lisher and confidant of Sir Walter 


Scott, who was the sprightly author of 


the “Widow’s Lodgings,” and other 
works in the department of elegant 
literature, in addition to his vast 
fund of ludicrous anecdote, is equal- 
ly entitled to such distinction; as 
well as William Blackwood, for seven- 
teen years the editor of the inimitable 
periodical that still retains his name. 
But our recitals are growing weari- 
some, and yet we have done but very 


Nicolson, of 


of Arc hibak | C onsté able, of 


ll 
EET 
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imperfect justice to the subject. There 
is one other name, we must be allowed 
to introducee—that of James Lacking- 
ton, the well known London book- 
seller, who may be said to have esta- 
blished his claim to our notice from the 
publication of his “ Auto-biography.” 
From the humbled shades of obscurity, 
he was indebted tothriftiness and parsi- 
mony, no jess than the accidents of ad- 
ventitious fortune, for his ultimate dis- 
tinction. Although we may not as- 
sign to his character any evidences of 
literary eminence, his career was at 
least marked by singular eccentricity ; 
his spacious establishment in Finsbury 
Square, around which, it was his 
boast, that he actually drove a coach 
and four, contained an immense collec- 
tion of books. Among his many expe- 
dients to excite notoriety, was the pub- 
lication of an advertisement, stating 
that his coach-house in Old-street had 
been robbed of 10,000 volumes, con- 
sisting chiefly of Dr. Watts’ “ Psalms 
and Hymns,” a maneuvre that an- 
swered the two-fold purpose of letting 
the world know that he kept a coach, 
and that even so large a quantity of 
books could not be missed from his 
collection. He also had the vanity to 
hoista flag at the top of his house as 
a signal, whenever he arrived from his 
country seat at Merton. His vanity 
was certainly very amusing, and excus- 
able when we consider the disadvan- 
tages of his humble origin. At ten 
years old he commenced crying half- 
penny apple pies in the streets, so that, 
as he himself intimates, he soon began 
to make a noise in the world. His suc- 
cess in this his first essay, induced 
speedily the exchange of tarts for 
books; thus he commenced his busi- 
ness as a bookseller, which one year 
yielded him a profit of £5000. Here 
we might mention the name of John 
Trusler, who was distinguished as 
L.L.D.—a doctor, parson, bookseller, 
and author; having fabricated many 
useful books, and amongst others, an 
“Essay on the Rights of Taterary 
Property” —a subject, even at the pre- 
sent day, we regret to find, so very im- 
perfectly understood among the mass 
of those to whose enjoyments it is 
made to yield so large a contribution. 
Also, one Wm. Davis, who in 1817 
compiled and published several amus- 
ing bibliographic works, ore entitled, 
“ Olio of Bibliographical and Literary 
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Anecdote and Memoranda,” &c., and 
another, “A Life of Garrick,” which 
went through several editions. Rich- 
ard Beatniffe, bookseller, of Norwich, 
wrote a “ Tour through Norfolk” and 
other works. J. Parkhurst, of Twirton, 
was of distinguished reputation, and 
occupied many years in preparing a 
Talmudic Lexicon! Upham, of Exe- 
ter, also translated several books of the 
Buddhists and on Mohammedanism. 
Dr. William Russell, who died at the 
close of the last century, the well 
known author of the “ History of Mo- 
dern Europe,” was originally appren- 
ticed to a bookseller, in a few years af- 
ter which he was engaged as a cor- 
rector of the press, and subsequently 
was enabled to devote himself to au- 
thorship. His first essay was a series 
of “Sentimental Tales,” ‘ Fables,” 
&ec. His historical works were the 
product of his maturer years. Whis- 
ton, the celebrated translator of “ Jo- 
sephus,” was also in his early days a 
bookseller. The same might be re- 
marked of the renowned naturalist, 
Smellie, equally celebrated as having 
produced the best edition of Terence, 
which has been reputed as immacu- 
late in its text. He was, moreover, 
the antagonist of Hume, the refuta- 
tion of whose atheistical opinions be- 
came the theme of his pen. Again, 
about this time, we might allude to one 
Walwyn as a bard-bookseller of emi- 
nence, “a worthy associate of Dry- 
den;” also, Thomas Watton, who 
kept a shop near St. Dunstan’s many 
years, and published and compiled se- 
veral excellent works—among them 
the earliest history we possess of Ba- 
ronets, occupying 5 vols. 8vo. Then, 
there is that extraordinary writer, 
Godwin, whose “ Caleb Walliams” 
alone is sufficient to preserve his name 
from oblivion; he was for a considera- 
ble time a bookseller in Skinner street, 
and ushered many books of value into 
tangible existence. Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
gory also was once a bookseller at 
Cambridge, and a teacher of mathema- 
tics at the same time. 

John Lander, who, with his brother 
Richard, discovered the source of the 
Niger, was originally a_ bookseller. 
Devoting his leisure to literary pur- 
suits, and his mind being inspired with 
a love of enterprise, he not only ren- 
dered important services to physical 
science, by the discovery of a problem 
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which had long baffled the literati of 


Europe, and which has placed his name 
among the proudest in the annals of 
science, but bequeathed to the world 
one of the most delightful and interest- 
ing narratives of travel in the English 
language. Two more names, and we 
complete our posthumous notices,— 
first, that of Sir Richard Phillips, of 
whose elementary writings, which we 
need not stay to specify, it is enough 
commendation toremark that they were 
sufficiently productive to become the 
adequate support of his declining years ; 
and of whose character it is sufficient to 
mention that he was not only the first 
publisher to introduce a reduction in 
the price of books, but the originator 
of afund for oppressed debtors—two 
things that go to his glory; the other 
name we would allude to is that of 

John Booth, of Duke-street, London, 
who died about two years since. His 
profound knowledge of books, critical, 
not titulary, rendered him eminently 
distinguished, and his collection was 
exceedingly rare and extensive. His 
literary capabilities were so far re- 
spected by Malone, the commentator 
of Shakspeare, that he consigned to 
him the onerous task of editing and 
arranging the annotations and remarks 
for his edition of that great poet. He 
also edited and compiled several docu- 
ments for his “ Account of the Battle 
of Waterloo,” two volumes quarto, 
which went through the unprecedented 
number of nine editions in less than 
two years. 

We now approach our living con- 
temporaries, and it is satisfactory to ob- 
serve that the race of author-booksel- 
lers, far from being extinct, is no less 
flourishing at the present day than 
it has been at any former period : 
while the numbers are not a few who 
are emulous of the classic honors of 
their sires, and whose genius and la- 
bors will supply a worthy sequel to 
the past, and add a new lustre to the 
bibliographic history of the nineteenth 
century. We will commence with 
noticing the son of the senior member 
of one of the most distinguished book- 
selling houses in the British metropolis, 
—we refer to the Longmans. William 
Longman, although young in years, 
bids fair to become a distinguished 
proficient in the science of entomolog 
a subject that has already sieneddly 
engaged his pen. Mr. Rees, of the 
same > firm, i is also a gentleman of great 
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literary attainments—the grace of the 
establishment. William Wood, F.R.S., 
the natural history bookseller, is un- 
doubtedly deserving a place among the 
leading writers of the day on that 
branch of knowledge, which his es- 
teemed work, ‘‘ Zoography, or the 


Beauties of Nature Displayed,” three 
large volumes, sufficiently attests. He 


is, however, author of some four or five 
other important works, well as 
editor of the beautiful edition, greatly 
enlarged, of Buffon, in twenty volumes 
octavo, and contributor of several inter- 
esting papers to the “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” But even here again 
the numbers increase upon us so 
fast that to attempt a detailed account 
would carry us far beyond our pre- 
scribed limits, and in most instances a 
bare recital of names must suffice for 
our purpose. John Ebers, the well- 
known bookseller of Bond-street, pub- 
lished an octavo of considerable inter- 
est, upon the Jtalian Opera, entitled 
“Seven Years of the King’s Theatre,” 
—Charles Ollier wrote and published 
“ Ferrers,” a clever novel; Thomas 
Dodd, edited “* The Connoisseur’s Re- 
pertory;” and Arnett, a bookbinder, 
published a curious volume, under 
the title “ Bibliopegia, or the Art of 
Bookbinding,” and another somewhat 
similar work. Then, again, we remem- 
ber our early and esteemed friend 
Moxon, who, when a clerk at Long- 
man’s, published ‘“ Christmas,” a 
poem, and a volume of “ Sonnets,” 
which were so favorably noticed by 
Rogers, the poet, that a friendship en- 
sued, which has ever since ripened with 
its crowth, and contributed very mate- 
rially to the success of this enterprising 
and accomplished publisher. To the 
classical reader, we need only mention 
the name of A. J. Valpy, whose edi- 
tion of the “ Variorum” Classics, ex- 
tending to 161 vols., Syo., with notes 


as 


‘from his own pen, formsa lasting monu- 


ment of his learning and skill. M‘Cray, 
also, has translated and published 
some beautiful Lyrics from the Ger- 
man; William Clarke, originally a 
bookseller, gave to the antiquary an 
exceedingly curious and interesting 
account of libraries, under the name of 
“ Repertorium Bibliographicum ;” and 
Rodd is the translator of several vo- 
lumes fromthe Spanish. One of the 


very best bibliographers of the present 
day is R. H. Evans, the great auc- 


tioneer and bookseller of Pall-Mall; 
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he has had to officiate more than once 
as editor, as in the instance of Aikin’s 
Essays; Dolby gave to the critical 
public a work of great thought and 
labor, “« The Shakspearian Dictionary ;” 
and Christie, the auctioneer, has also 
given birth to four abstruse works on 
the taste and literature of the ancient 
Greeks, which he compiled during the 
intervals of his business occupation ; 
Griffith, the bookseller, wrote a labori- 
ous work on ancient and modern 
poetry, entitled “ Bibliographia Anglo- 
Poetica ;” and Dr. Koller and Mr. Bach 
were both translators and German cri- 
tics, as well as booksellers. Another 
conspicuous member of our class was 
John George Cochrane, for some time 
an eminent bookseller and auctioneer, 
the able and discriminating editor of 
the “ Foreign Quarterly Review” for 
seven years. He was also selected by 
the trustees to draw up the catalogue 
of Sir Walter Scott’s library and ar- 
ticles of virtu at Abbotsford—a most 
delightful labor of love; and on the 
formation of the London Library, was, 
among a host of candidates, unani- 
mously elected to the offices of librarian 
and secretary. 

We might also mention Stewart, the 
eminent linguist, and known as the 
skilful compiler of the celebrated cata- 
logue of Miss Carver’s library, which 
he embellished by drawings from his 
own pencil: or Straker, who may be 
ranked among -the very first class of 
Oriental linguists ; or Madden, also an 
eminent Oriental scholar,—both of 
whom deserve a fnuch more extended 
notice than we can here give them. 
Again, there are such names as the 
following :—Arrowsmith, formerly the 
celebrated map publisher, and author 
of “ Ancient and Modern Geography,” 
as well as several elementary works in 
geography, some of which, with the 
former, are used as text-books at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Eton; J. Wilson, 
editor of the “ Bibliographical and Re- 
trospective Miscellany,” ‘ Shakspe- 
riana,” &c.; and Robert Tyas, the 
well-known publisher of the “ TIllus- 
trated Shakspeare,” and other similarly 
embellished works, who, besides being 
the author of his many excellent 
“‘ Handbooks for the Million,” is also 
the author of that superbly embellished 
work, “ The Sentiment of Flowers,” 
the ninth edition of which has recently 
appeared. James Atkinson, of Glas- 
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gow, possessed, perhaps, the greatest 
acquaintance with “ Medical Biblio- 
graphy” of any person in ancient or 
modern times, as his curious and 
unique work under that title fully 
proves. We have before us a notice 
of it by one of the leading medical 
journals of Europe, in which it is char- 
acterized as “ one of the most remark- 
able books ever seen—uniting the Ger- 
man research of a Plouquet, with the 
ravings of a Rabelais, the humor of 
Sterne with the satire of Democritus, 
the learning of Barton with the wit of 
Pindar,” &c. It is to be regretted the 
ingenious author did not live to com- 
plete the whole design. 

Ainsworth, the popular historical no- 
velist, was originally a bookseller with 
John Ebers, of Bond-street, to whom 
he afterwards became related by mar- 
riage. 

Nor should the name of John Mur- 
ray—the friend and publisher of Byron 
—be omitted in this place. It is not 
our province to remark on the splendor 
and distinguished eminence cf this 
gentleman as a publisher, although in 
this respect he may unquestionably 
be entitled to take the highest rank ; 
but his well-known literary abilities 
and severe critical taste equally render 
him conspicuous, as evinced in the im- 
mense collection of valuable works 
which have issued from his establish- 
ment. And it is a fact little known 
that the series of ‘“‘ Hand-books ” now 
in course of publication by Mr. Murray, 
and which are considered super-excel- 
lent in their way, and consequently 
immensely popular in England, are all 
executed from actual survey, and are 
the unavowed productions of his son, 
whose very superior scholastic and 
literary acquirements are doubtless 
destined still more to do honor to his 
father’s high and well-deserved repu- 
tation. 

The name of Talboys will long be 
remembered by his admirable transla- 
tions of Adelung’s “ Historical Sketch 
of Sanscrit Literatare,” to which he 
appended copious bibliographical no- 
tices. He was, moreover, the transla- 
tor of the very erudite volumes of Pro- 
fessor Heeren, of which he is also the 
publisher: his “ Bibliotheca Classica” 
and “ Theologica” likewise deserve 
honorable mention for their complete- 
ness and excellent scientific arrange- 
ment. But we find many more whom 
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Wwe must group together, who, although 
less eens efore the world, are 
yet deserving ofa passing tribute, such 
as E. M. Browne, author of “ Evro,” a 
romantic poem of considerable merit ; 
T. C. Hansard, the printer, who wrote 
“ Typographia,” and another similar 
work, and who has been also a contri- 
butor to the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica ;” West, the author of “ Fifty 
Years’ Recollections of a Bookseller,” 
&e., who still lives. Then there is 
Goodhugh, the author of the “English e 
Gentleman’s Library Manual;” Jas. 
D. Haas, who translated Dr. Krum- 
macher’s “Elisha,” and Zschékke’s 
“ History of Switzerland ;” George 
Dubourg, an occasional contributor to 
the “ Literary Gazette,” and author of 
“‘ The Violin and its Professors ;” and 
the late Samuel Bagster, the author 
of an enthusiastic and exceedingly 
clever work on the “ Management of 
Bees,” &c. John Russell Smith, of 
Compton-street, formerly an errand- 
boy, and now one of the most rising of 
the London booksellers, has rendered 
himself justly distinguished by his al- 
most unprecedented industry and ap- 
plication, as well as natural genius; 
his work on the antiquities of Kent, 
“ Bibliotheca Cantiana,” as well as his 
“ Bibliographical List of all Works 
which have been published towards 
illustrating the Provinces and Districts 
of England,” evince both his untiring 
antiquarian research and literary zeal. 
We come next to a name that has be- 
come almost a synonym with antiqua- 
rian anecdote—William Hone, from 
the sale of whose “ Every Day Book 
and Year Book,” (who has not read 
them ?), during the first year of its pub- 
lication, Tegg cleared £500. He was 
originally a bookseller,—his collected 
works would probably fill ten or twelve 
octavos. His political satires had a 
prodigious run, upwards of 70,000 co- 
pies being disposed of in a short space 
of time. His infidel publications, for 
which he was imprisoned, he lived to 
recant publicly, i a subsequent vo- 
lume, entitled his “ Early Life and 
Conversion.” Henry G. Bohn deserves 
to be classed among our list ; his cata- 
logue, containing a critical description 
of 300,000 volumes, in all the lan- 
guages dear to literature, may be 
ranked among the most remarkable 
productions of the press of any nation : 
it contains 2,106 pages, and cost its in- 
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defatigable compiler two thousand gui- 
neas to publish, and an almost incre- 
dible amount of labor. William and 
Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh, the 
editors of the able and valuable ‘weekly 
“ Journal ” that bears their name, pre- 
sent another noble instance of genius 
rising superior to all opposing circum- 
stances ;—they were originally to be 
seen, we coined, perambulating 
the streets of Glasgow, as hawkers of 
a few pamphlets and books. Their 
essays are among the choicest of the 

eriodical literature of the age. There 
is still another name we cannot, in 
justice, omit to notice: we allude to 
that of C. H. Timperley, whose “ En- 
cyclopedia of Literary Anecdote” dis- 
covers immense labor and research; 
and to whose interesting and valuable 
statistics we confess an indebtedness to 
no small extent in the prosecution of 
our subject. Such a volume will form 
of itself an enduring monument of the 
industry and bibliographical know- 
ledge of the writer, and if it were the 
sole production of a lifetime, it might 
yet stand in successful competition 
with many of those whose effusions 
are of even much greater extent. 

We cannot, however, close our al- 
ready too extended sketch, without 
a passing allusion to one or twonames, 
justly entitled to such distinction in our 
own day, and nearer home :—par ez- 
emple, tae senior partner of one of the 


leading publishing establishments of 


Philadelphia (Lea and Blanchard’s), 
enjoys no less celebrity asa contributor 
of numerous scientific papers in the 
* Philosophical Transactions,” than he 
does as being the liberal publisher of 
the works of two of America’s proudest 
writers——Irving and Cooper. ToHen- 
ry Carey, late of this firm, we have 
already made allusion; he has contri- 
buted repeatedly to the fugitive litera- 
ture of the day, and is author of a work 
on Banking, &c. In the east, we find 


Cummings, formerly of the firm of 


Cummings and Hilliard, author of an 
elementary book on Spelling and Geo- 
graphy, &c.; Wilkins (of Wilkins and 
Carter) is author of a work on Astro- 
nomy; Isaiah Thomas has written 
and published a “ History of Printing,” 
a work of considerable reputation; Sa- 
muel G. Drake, the antiquarian book- 
seller of Boston, is, besides being a 
member of several learned societies, 


author of the “ Book of the Indians,” 
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“ Tragedies of the Wilderness,” &c. ; 
Joel Barlow, author of the great Ame- 
rican epic, “ The Columbiad,” was also 
formerly a bookseller at New Haven; 
nor should we omit to mention the 
name of James T. Fields, a young 
man already favorably known to fame, 
—he has also been distinguished by 
being appointed to deliver a poem be- 
fore the societies of Brown University ; 
and is, moreover, a poet of considerable 
pretensions. In our own city, as well 
as in those we have referred to, there 
are many minor members of the 
author-bookseller fraternity, who are 
modestly moving along the bye-paths 
of literature, and whom we regret not 
being at liberty to signalize, since they 
have done nothing ostensibly in the 
way of authorship ; but there are some 
exceptions, and we refer with pleasure 
to those of George P. Putnam, whose 
“Tourist in Europe,” and other vo- 
lumes, justly entitle him to notice; 
Casserley, of this city, a very re- 
spectable Greek scholar, and, lastly, 
though not least, we will name John 
Keese, whose beautifully embellished 
works of the American poets, and recent 
publication of the “ Poetical Remains 
of Lucy Hooper,” no less than his 
active intelligence and literary abili- 
ties, render him deserving of our full 
quota of praise: indeed he deserves 
the thanks of his brethren for his 
prompt and manly reply, some time 
since, to an illiberal attack made 
against them as a class, in one of the 
leading journals of this city, in which 
they were represented as “ knowing 
very little about the thing they sell; 
and dispose of a book as they would of 
a boot, and that their relation to an 
author was that of a wig-maker to a 
schoolmaster,—one learned on the out- 
side and the other within,” &c. In his 
reply tothis Mr. K. states “that some 
of the most valuable treatises issued 
from the American press, owe their 
origin to the talent and learning of 
booksellers ; and that, moreover, Ame- 
rican literature is studded with many 
gems from the amateur pens of book- 
sellers.” By the way this worthy bib- 
liopolist has, we learn, nearly com- 
pleted a work on which he has long 
been oceupied during the brief intervals 
snatched from the arduous avocations 
of business, which will doubtless com- 
prise much curious bibliographical 
anecdote respecting those amongst us 
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who follow the “ gentle craft,” as well 
as the more prominent members 
of the bookselling fraternity in the 
United States. It is to be styled 
“ Memoirs of Printers and Booksellers 
who have become Eminent Publishers.” 
Such a work from Mr. Keese’s ani- 
mated and not inelegant pen, cannot 
fail of proving a highly acceptable con- 
tribution to our native literature; nor 
can it be questioned that it will be 
destined to occupy a niche in most 
libraries, along with Mr. Griswold’s 
forthcoming “ Curiosities of American 
Literature,” and the delightful miscel- 
lanies of the inimitable D’Israeli. "And 
as affording the latest specimen of our 
class, we may mention the name of 
Mr. Norman, of New Orleans, who 
has just returned from a tour in Central 
America, the results of which will 
speedily be given to the world through 
the press of one of our publishers in the 
form of an elegantly illustrated and 
deeply interesting volume on the An- 
cient Ruins of that mysterious and in- 
teresting section of our continent. 

We conclude our notices of the 
author-booksellers with the following ; 
First, Charles Knight, the well known 
publisher and editor of the “ Pictorial 
Shakspeare,”—the most valuable as it 
is the most elegant edition ever given 
to the world, and who is also the con- 
ductor and editor of the other admira- 
ble publications issued from his esta- 
blishment ; including “ London,” a 
work, which is of itselfalone sufficient 
to entitle him to the thanks of the 
literary world. Secondly, Thomas 
Miller of Newgate-street, formerly a 
basket-maker, now an honored member 
of the bookselling fraternity, a poet, 
novelist, and essayist, and whose works, 
comprising about fifteen volumes, have 
been too great favorites with the pub- 
lic to require naming in this place. 
And lastly, William Howitt, a writer 
we need not stay to eulogise, who was 
originally one of the honored fraternity, 
completes the glorious trio,—names 
which may justly be considered as 
forming the triple coronal of the book- 
sellers of the nineteenth century. 

Thus, then, we think we have fully 
established the point we originally pro- 
posed to make out, namely, that book- 
sellers, so far from meriting the repu- 
tation which has been fastened upon 
them by the jealous complaints of dis- 
satisfied and irritated authors, present 
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more numerous instances of men of 
genius and literary eminence among 
them, than perhaps any other class 
among the community. At least, if 
we have not made this evident to 
others, we are satisfactorily convinced 
of its verity ourselves, and shall there- 
fore very contentedly, in conclusion, 
simply subjoin a few stray characteris- 
tic allusions, touching some of the pe- 
culiarities that seem almost indigenous 
to the craft. One great procuring cause 
for so much literary eminence among 
thisclass, doubtless arises from the sub- 
divisions of the London trade, an ar- 
rangement which not only allows full 
scope for improvement in its several de- 
partments, but which superadds power- 
ful incentives to exertion and diligence. 
The admirable system of issuing cata- 
logues so universally adopted by the 
London booksellers, affords satisfac tory 
evidence that their acquaintance with 
their stock is not merely titulary ; 
most of these catalogues containing 
analytical notices, which are admirably 
done. This pervading bibliographic 
intelligence among “ the trade,” reacts 
with double advantage to themselves, 
and the public are scarcely less profit- 
ed, for there is scarcely a book in the 
world that may be obtained, however 
scarce, but may be heard of in the great 
Londonopolis. The largest catalogue 
we believe ever constructed, was the 
“ Bibliotheca Thottiana,” Copenhagen, 
1789; which comprised works in the 
several departments of literature, and 
occupied twelve ponderous tomes. 

And after all that Mr. D’Israeli and 
others have insinuated to the contrary, 
Campbell once at a literary banquet, 
being asked to name a friend to litera- 
ture, ” toasted Bonaparte. The company 
expressed their surprise, and inquired 
why heranked him among its support- 


ers, when he replied, “He shot a 
bookseller, (Palm), and had he done 
more in that way, poets and writers 
would turn printers themselves, as for- 
merly, and speedily fill their purses,” 
But pray is not this all poetry, Mr, 
Campbell? Whoamong the early au- 
thor-printers acquired such prodigious 
wealth ? Besides, Goldsmith and John- 
son were of a different opinion; nor do 
we learn that they possessed more in- 
clination than ability for embarking in 
the enterprise of paper and printing. 
Dx. Johnson, indeed, was so conscious of 
this, that he asserted, booksellers were 
the best Mecenases. The author’s best 
friends are the booksellers and publish- 
ers; they mediate with the public and 
do for him what he could not achieve 
himself, namely, obtain a ready pay- 
ment for his manuscripts. There are 
abundant instances on record, of sur- 
prising liberality in this respect on the 
part of publishers; take, for example, 
the case of Andrew Millar, in early 
times, who, 
the best patrons of literature, not only 
paid Fielding one thousand guineas for 
his “Amelia,” notwithstanding our 
author had continued to decline in the 
popularity of his works from “ Tom 
Jones,” but even at his death, without 
solicitation, the worthy bibliopole can- 


celled a loan against the novelist of 


£2,500. How many similar instances 
might be quoted. Look at the enor- 
mous copyrights given to Scott, Byron, 
and Moore, and many others, c¢ uld we 
stay to refer to them.* We will, how- 
ever, give one case in point, and for 
the authenticity of which there needs 
no voucher, as we received it direct from 
the distinguished author himself. 
Washington Irving, when he first com- 
pleted his inimitable volumes of the 
‘Sketch Book,” offered the MSS. 


* An amusing and well-known anecdote we must here introduce, of the celebrated 


Peter Pindar, (Dr. Walcot,) who, from the 


prodigious success of his earlier pieces, 


became a desirable object of bookselling speculation, and about the year 1795, Ro- 
binson and Walker entered into a treaty to grant him an annuity for his published 


works. and, on certain conditions, for his unpublished ones. 


While this was pending, 


Peter had an attack of asthma, which he did not conceal nor palliate, but at meetings 
of the parties, his asthma always interrupted the business; a fatal result was of course 


anticipated, and instead of a sumof money, an annuity of £250 pe 
Soon after the bond was signed, Peter called on Walker, the manager for the 


ferred. 


parties, who, surveying him with a scrutinizing eye, asked him how he did. 


r annum was pre- 


* Much 


better, thank you,” said Peter, “I have taken measure of my asthma, the fellow is 


troublesome, but I know his strength and am his master.” 


“Oh!” said Walker, 


unquestionably one of 
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without success to most of the book- 
sellers, when finally he discovered the 
only chance of its publication would 
be to engage in shares with Millar; 
this was at length agreed upon, but 
during the progress of printing, Millar 
became embarrassed, and the business 
having been transferred to John Mur- 
ray, the friend of Byron, and of envia- 
ble reputation, his successor was so- 
licited to becomie the purchaser of the 
work by a friend of the author, (who 
under these untoward circumstances 
would gladly have accepted £10 for 
it,) which wi selena greed between the 
parties upon payment of £100. The 
work appeared, and no book perhaps 
took more rapidly with the public, 
edition after edition, till it became the 
all-engrossing theme of conversation. 
Such instantaneous and unlooked-for 
success proved too much for the 
health of the astonished author, and 


he repaired to Paris for a change of 


While here and when making 
the tour of the Italian States, Murray, 
with a liberality hardly equalled but 
in his own subsequent dealings, sent to 
Mr. Irving, unsolicited by him, in three 
or four repeated the addi- 
tional sum of one hundred guineas 


scene. 


instances, 


Now, those who attach to publish- 
ers and booksellers the charge of mer- 
cenary dealing after this, must, we 


think, look at things through a strange 
mental obliquity. They imagine, we 
suppose, because Andrew Strahan died 
worth half a million sterling, Luke 
Hansard £80,000, or Edward Dilly 
nearly £100,000, who left it to chari- 
and was indulgent and fostering 
to many unfledged authors of his time; 
Tonson and Dunton, similar amounts; 


ties, 


that this must have been the fruit of 
illiberality to authors; whereas- the 
reverse of this is rendered more than 
probable. Some booksellers have ac- 
quired wealth through adventitious 
cause One Thompson, of Long Lane, 
Smithfield, we remember, had actually 


amassed at his death, in 1826, £70,000, 
all out of ballads and the coarsely co- 
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lored pictures! Thomas Tegg, who, 
by the way, is himself somewhat of 
an author, having written “* The Young 
Man’s Book of Knowledge,” and oth- 
ers, is said to be the richest member 
of the bookselling profession at the 
present day. His establishment used 
to be tec nically called the “ Book 
burying-ground,” from the circum- 
stance of his staple commodity in busi- 
ness consisting in the purchase of re- 
mainders of editions considered dead, 
the original demand for them having 
ceased. Tegg performed the office of 
sexton and resurrectionist, and after 
the revivifying process had been ad- 
ministered, he sent them on the wings 
of the wind to all quarters of the globe, 
even the antipodes. By the way, this 
same gentleman, seven years since, 
perpetrated something of a comic ex- 
iravaganza, described by the following 
title, “‘ Spirit of Election Wit, or Mid- 
diesex Fun Box opened, by Thomas 
Tegg, the Bookseller, 1804.” The 
wealthy occupant of the splendid man- 
sion in Regent's Park, and the exten- 
sive warehouses of Whittington-house 
in Cheapside, may possibly have for- 
gotten his early bantling in the multi- 
plicity and magnitude of his subse- 
quent engagements, but we feel con- 
vinced that we shall receive his thanks 
for thus revivifying the departed. Ne- 
ver having enjoyed the privilege of pe- 
rusing this remarkable effusion, we 
cannot gratify our readers with a de- 
scription of its characteristic features ; 
nor are we able either to detect the 
possibility of plagiarism by a later 
writer of eminence who has, with ini- 
mitable effect, excited the risibilities 
of his numerous readers by his delecta- 
ble pictures of an Election squabble in 
the two well known contests of the 
“ Buffs and Blues” in “ Pickwick.” 
Mr. Tegg commenced his career as 
book-auctioneer on the smallest possi- 
ble scale, in a shop in Cheapside of the 
smallest possible size, with a merchan- 
dize of the smallest possible reputa- 
tion; and now he is probably the larg- 





gravely, and turned into an adjoining room, where Mrs. Walker, a prudent woman, 


had been listening to the conversation. 


Peter, aware of the feeling, paid a keen at- 


tention to the husband and wife, and he vard the latter exclaim, “ There now, didn’t I 


tell yon he wouldn’t die ? Fool that you’ve been! I knew he wouldn’t die. 


»” Peter 


enjoyed the joke, and outlived both the parties, receiving the annuity for twenty-four 


vears! 
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est dealer, as he is the wealthiest of 
the entire trade, if we except simply 
the Longmans. 

While on this point we cannot re- 
frain from a recollection or two of a 
somewhat similar character; we refer 
to two members of the brotherhood, 
both since consigned to that dreamless 
repose which no personal allusion of 
ours ~_ disturb. One was named 
Nunn ; he kept an old book establish- 
ment in Great Queen street, and al- 
though a singularly large and corpu- 
lent personage, was scarcely less re- 
markable for his activity in early life, 
than for his austerity and moroseness 
in its later stages. By his parsimony 
and patient application to business, he 
became ultimately possessed of con- 
siderable wealth; and although this 
was no secret, yet his two daughters, 
who were (if one may hazard gallantry 
for truth) remarkably ugly, lived in 
single blessedness to the very autumn 
of life; but, strange to add, immedi- 
ately after the demise of their venera- 
ble parent at the advanced age of 
eighty, they each entered into matri- 
monial alliances. Old Nunn possessed 
many peculiarities, and although not 
sovlleuasie remarkable for indulging 
any “ sudorous brain-toils” of his own, 
he yet never appeared so contented as 
when immersed among the musty 
tomes of those who have left us in no 
condition of doubt as to that matter. 
We well remember, too, his curious 
custom of cramming his capacious 
coat-pockets, which on one occasion 
actually yielded four- and- twenty large 
octavo volumes before their contents 
were exhausted. Another, of the 
name of D’Arcey, also a dealer in 
second-hand and black-letter books in 
Holborn, rendered himself conspicu- 
ous, among other eccentricities, for the 
whim of having female attendants in 
his establishment, some of whom were 
decidedly pretty ; and what is certainly 
not less singular, he regulated their re- 
muneration according to the ratio of 
their personal attractions. We have 
often been surprised how any stipula- 
tion could tempt the fair bibliopoles to 


the dry drudgery of his dingy shop 
and dusty books; or consent to the 
surveillance of a miserly old bachelor, 
as dirty and as dingy, too, as the ob- 
jects of his vocation. He died wealthy, 
like his eccentric contemporary above 
alluded to. Luke White, of Dublin, 
who died in 1824 in great affluence, 
was also originally a pennyless itine- 
rant hawker of pamphlets in the streets 
of Belfast. By energy and application 
he at length opened a shop, and, aided 
by successful speculations in the lotte- 
ries, he ultimately became possessor of 
nearly half a million sterling. 
Booksellers, moreover, evince an 
affinity of feeling in more instances 
than one with the “ genus trritabile.” 
We remember an incident, among 
many others, to this effect, and with it 
we close our desultory chapter. Gold- 
smith, who was originally poor and 
unknown, after the publication of the 
Traveller became of much greater 
consequence; and one day, on learning 
that a scandalous attack had appe ared 
against him in a paper published by 
Evans, he called at the shop of the 
offending bibliopolist, and announcing 
his errand, proceeded to administer 
summary chastisement. The pugi- 
listic encounter, however, proved ulti- 
mately to the overwhelming disadvan- 
tage of the worthy “ Vicar,” who 
got well beaten himself and rolled 
upon the floor, to the amusement of the 
real offender, the author of the offens- 
ive article, who complaisantly stood 
by as bottle-holder on the occasion, 
A propos of which excellent example, 
we conclude our agreeable task of the 
vindication of this honorable fraternity, 
by avowing our own determination, as 
“One of the Craft,” to perform, or at 
least attempt, the same feat on the per- 


son of the first individual, especially if 


he be an author, who in our presence, 
after all the contrary evidence we have 
herein above accumulated, shall so far 
cease to have the fear of God before 
his eyes, as ever again to repeat the 
old and abusive slanders, of which we 
have so long been the innocent and 
unresisting victims! 
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In our last number we found ourselves 
compelled by the pressure of our lim- 
its, to break off rather abruptly in the 
midst of a paper which we had pre- 
pared for the instruction and delecta- 
tion of our readers, on this barbarous 
though interesting subject, a propos of 
the entertaining history of the practice 
recently published in England, by Dr. 
Millingen,—of which, by the way, it 
is some matter of surprise that in this 
duelling country, it has not yet found 
an American republisher. 

We have before shown the origin 
and rise of this detestable absurdity,— 
how it grew out of the bloody brutali- 
ty of the old Germanic barbarism,— 
how it became consecrated by Re- 
ligion into the Judicial Combat,—and 
how Chivalry supervened to give ita 
modified direction, by adding to it the 
new and powerful element of the 
“point of honor;” and, in harmony 
with the fighting spirit which was the 
chief characteristic of the civilisation 
of the age, (such as it was), to make 
it fashionable and honorable. Foul 
and noxious growth as it was, it throve 
rankly in the congenial soil of the so- 
ciety where it was planted. In an 
age which placed the highes« virtue in 
the greatest boldness and skill in the 
art of butchering—when the whole 
feudal organization of society was at 
the same time military and individual 
—when the contempt for the arts of 
industry and commerce, which was the 
inheritance of all gentle blood, threw 
these fighting gentry of necessity into 
the arms of idleness, the proverbial 
mother of mischief, the sanguinary 
game of the Duel rose to a frequency 
of indulgence, and a respectability of 
credit, that set all law and religion at 
equal defiance. France, as we have 
before stated, was its classic ground; 
and in French history the reign of the 
great {Henri Quatre was the period in 
which it reached its highest luxuriance. 
The number of gentlemen slain in 
duels within that period, about eight- 
een years, was about four thousand, 
while the number of pardons granted 
by the King for this offence, was not 


less than fourteen thousand. The case 
of Balaguy was before referred to, 
spoken of in the Memoirs of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, upon whom 
every favor and the most assiduous at- 
tentions were lavished by all the ladies 
of the court, for no other merit than 
that of having killed eight or nine 
men in duels. The tendency of such 
a state of things to generate a most 
insolent and brutal ruffianism of char- 
acter and deportment, need not be 
dwelt upon. No mistake is greater 
that that which ascribes to the re- 
straint of the duel the forbearing cour- 
tesy of manners which is so essential 
to existence in society. The more fre- 
quent duels are, the more frequent are 
these abominations. Ruffians of the 
most sanguinary disposition became 
noted and respected under this popular 
Henri LV. Says our author: 


“ One of them named Lagarde Valois, was 
celebrated for his brutal deeds; another 
quarrelsome ruflian, named Bazanez, was 
determined to have a trial of skill with him, 
and for this purpose sent him a hat, orna- 
mented with feathers, and accompanied 
with a message, stating that he would 
wear it at the peril of his life. Lagarde 
immediately put the hat upon his head, 
and set out in quest of Bazanez, who was 
also looking for him in every direction. 
Having at last met, after an exchange of 
mutual civilities the combat began. La- 
garde inflicted a wound on the forehead 
of his antagonist; but, the head being 
harder than his steel, his sword was bent 
on the skull: he was more fortunate in 
his next lounge, which penetrated his an- 
tagonist’s body, when he exclaimed,‘ This 
is for the hat!’ Another thrust was 
equally successful, when he added, ‘ And 
here is for the feathers!’ This purchase 
he did not deem sufficient, and he there- 
fore gave him a third wound, exclaiming, 
‘ And this is for the loop !? During this po- 
lite conversation, seeing the blood of his 
opponent streaming from his several 
wounds, he complimented him on the 
elegant fit of his hat, when Bazanez 
infuriated, rushed upon him, breaking 
through his guard, and, throwing him 
down, stabbed him in the throat with his 
dagger, and repeated his desperate blows 
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fourteen times in his neck, chest, and 
stomach; while at each stab, as the 
wretched man roared out for mercy, the 
other replied at every reiterated trust, 
‘No! no! no!’ However, during this 
conflict, the prostrate Lagarde was not 
altogether idle; he bit off a portion of his 
adversary’s chin, fractured his skull with 
the pommel of his sword, and ‘ only lost 
his courage with his life.’ During this 
scene, the seconds were amusing them- 
selves also in fencing, until one of them 
was laid dead on the field of honor. This 
Lagarde, it appears was as concise in his 
epistolary style as in his colloquial elo- 
quence during a fight: the following is 
a copy of one of his letters to a man whom 
he was determined to despatch. “I have 
reduced your home to ashes; I have dis- 
honored your wife, and hanged your chil- 
dren; and I now have the honor to be 
your mortal enemy,—LaAGarpr.’ ” 


Louis XIV. made the most stren- 
uous efforts, so far as regards procla- 
mations and decrees, for the suppres- 
sion of the practice; which, during 
the violent agitations of the Fronde, 
had recovered from the slight tempo- 
rary check imposed upon it by the en- 
ergetic and vindictive severity of the 
administration of Richelieu, under, or 
rather over Louis XIII. During that 
period, even De Retz had fought two 
duels in person, though he had not 
only to lay aside the robe of a priest, 
but to doff the hat of a cardinal for the 
purpose. And he could refer to a suf- 
ficiently recent precedent for his justi- 
fication, in the Cardinal de Guise, in 
the days of the League, who was 
ever equally ready to wield the sword 
and the crucifix. The following gives 
us a comprehensive glimpse of the 
manners and the morals of this pe- 
riod :— 


“Tt was during this reign that arose 
the celebrated quarre] between the beau- 
tiful Duchesse de Longueville, sister of the 
great Condé, and the Duchesse de Mont- 
bazon, the mother-in-law of Madame de 
Chevreuse; these three ladies being con- 
cerned in all the intrigues of the busy 
court of Anne of Austria, then Regent of 
the kingdom. 

«The subject of this dispute arose from 
a love-letter, in a woman’s hand-writing, 
having been found, which was supposed 
to have been dropped by the Comte de 
Coligny as he was leaving the apartments 
of Madame de Longueville, and which 
contained various reports unfavorable to 
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the reputation of Madame de Montbazon. 
This letter was attributed to Madame de 
Longueville, who insisted that Coligny, 
her acknowled 10% houl iu OFT 
De Guise, the favorite of Madame de 
Montbazon. The parties met in open day in 
the Place Royale, where Coligny received 
a mortal wound; while the two seconds, 
D’Estrade and De Bridieu, were fighting, 
the latter severely wounded, 
This duel is worthy of record, from the 
singular fatality which attended it. Ad- 
miral de Coligny, the illustrious victim of 


and was 


the massacre of St. Barthélemi, was mur- 
dered by the orders of the Duke de 
Guise; and, seventy years afler, the 


grandson of the admiral 
grandson of the Duke !”’ 


was killed by the 


And the following is every way char- 
acteristic of its amiable hero, espe- 
cially in the Lonhommie of its finale : 


“Tt was during this reign that a curious 
meeting took place between La Fontaine, 
the fabulist, whose meeknes 
had acquired him the name of ‘ the Good,’ 
and an officer. Although generally blind 
to the irregularities of his wife, he once 
took it into his head to bee: 
acaptain of dragoons, of the 
Poignant. La Fontaine had not 
observed the intimacy with his wife, but 
some kind friends had drawn his attention 
to its impropriety, telling him that it was 
incumbent on him to demand sati 
La Fontaine, reluctanths persuaded, 
trary to his usnal habits, got up early one 
morning, took his sword, and went out to 
meet When the 
were in presence, the worthy poet 
‘ My dear sir, I must fight you, since | 
am assured that it is 
He then proceeded to 
him with the reasons that in 
call him out, and drew his pacific sword. 


s and apathy 


me jealous of 
name ol 


himself 


ietion. 


con- 


his antagonist. parties 


said, 
absolute hy neces- 
sary.’ acquaint 
lneed him to 


The dragoon, thus obliged to defend him- 
self, whipped the weapon out of the inex- 
perienced hand of the fabulist, and having 
disarmed him, proceeded quietly to point 
out to him the ahsurdity of the reports 


circulated in regard to his wife, and the 
folly of his havine thus exposed his valu- 
able life ; adding, that since his visits had 
occasioned scandal, he would from that 
hour cease to call at his house. Le Bon 
La Fontaine was so affected by this sin- 
cere explanation, that he not only insisted 
that the captain should pay more frequent 
Visits than ever, but swore that he would 
fight him over again if 
them.”’ 


he discontinued 


The softening manners of the time, 
far more than the ten successive edicts 
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against the practice, issued during the 
long reign of Louis XIV., produced a 
sensible effect within that period, in 
diminishing the number of duels 
fought, and in mitigating the ferocity 
of the prevailing public sentiment in 
relation to them. Many disputes 
which at a former period must have 
led to bloodshed, were settled in other 
modes. Such, for instance, was the 
quarrel of the Dukes de Luxembourg 
and Richelieu about precedence; when, 
after a long and angry correspondence, 
Richelieu meeting Luxembourg in the 
palace, where he was captain of the 
guard, went up to him, and told him 
that he dared him on foot and on 
horseback, him or his followers, either 
at court or in city, or even in the 
army, should he proceed to it, or, in 
short, in any part of the world; not- 
withstanding which provocation, an 
apology was deemed sufficient. A 
“ court of honor ” was instituted, com- 
posed of the constable and the marshals 
of France—or rather it was revived, 
with a regular code of penalties and 
satisfaction, a similar enactment having 
taken place in 1566 in the reign of 
Charles [X., and having also been con- 
tained in the edict of Blois, in 1602, by 
Henri lV. A regular code was framed 
for the jurisdiction of these courts. A 
lawyer who insulted another was sub- 


jected to very severe penalties ; giving 


the lie, striking with hand or stick, 
were acts that subjected the offender 
to imprisonment, with the obligation 
of making ample apology to the offend- 
ed party on release; and not unfre- 
quently the latter was allowed to inflict 
a castigation similar to the one he had 
received. In addition to the penalties 
of incarceration, fine, or banishment, 
such satisfaction was ordered by the 


judges as the case might require, ac- 


cording to the nature of the provoca- 
tion; and in various instanees guards 
were sent to the housesof the offenders 
guilty of a contempt of court, who 
were obliged for a considerable length 
of time to maintain their own domestic 
gaolers. However, it may be doubted 
whether much good proceeded from 
this court, which not only consisted of 
members who were themselves fight- 
ing men, but was also rarely willing 
to extend its jurisdiction beyond the 
cases of parties of high birth or distin- 
guished rank. An instance of this, 
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which occurred under the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans, is thus related :— 


“ An abbé of the name of D’Aydie had 
fought with a clerk in the provincial de- 
partment, at an opera-dancer’s house, and 
wounded him. The Duchesse de Berry, 
daughter of the Regent, immediately or- 
dered that the Abbé d’Aydie should be 
deprived of his preferment, and obliged to 
become a knight of Malta. The scribe, 
on recovering from his wound, was con- 
stantly seeking his antagonist, who was 
compelled to fight him four times, until 
the duchess brought the parties before the 
court of honor, presided over by Marshal 
de Chamilly, who, upon hearing of the 
condition of one of the parties, exclaim- 
ed,‘ What the deuce does he come here 
for—a fellow who calls himself Bouton— 
do you presume to think that we can be 
your judges ?—do you take us for bishops 
or keepers of the seals ?—and the fellow, 
too, dares to call us my lords !’ 

“ To understand these punctilious feel- 
ings, it must be remembered that the 
marshals of France were only called my 
lords by the nobility, being considered the 
judges of the higher orders; and such an 
appellation from a roturier was deemed an 
affront. 

“This D’Aydie, it should also be 
known, was the lover of the Duchesse de 
Berry, who naturally feared that the low- 
bred clerk might deprive her of her para- 
mour by an untimely end. The tribunal 
recommended the Regent to imprison the 
lover of his daughter, as a punishment for 
having fought a low-born fellow, who, on 
account of his ignoble condition, was dis- 
charged as beneath their notice. The 
duchess, however, did not approve of this 
finding of the court; but, after procuring 
the liberation of her favorite, pursued the 
unfortunate clerk with such rancor that 
she at last got him hanged; thereby ex- 
citing, according to Madame de Crequi, 
‘the horror and animadversion of all 
Paris.’ Strange to say, this despicable 
princess died a month after, on the very 
same day that the clerk was hanged: the 
execution took place on the 19th of June, 
and she breathed her last on the 19th of 
July 1”? 


An honorable effort of a different 
character, to discourage the practice, 
took place in this reign, which is thus 
related :— 


“ The inefficacy of the various edicts to 
restrain duels was at last acknowledged, 
and various means were adopted to en- 
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force them. In the year 1651, a clergy- 
man of the name of Olier, founder of the 
congregation of St. Sulpice, conceived a 
plan of supplying the inefliciency of the 
law, by putting honor in opposition to it- 
self. With this view he projected an as- 
sociation of gentlemen of tried valor, 
who, by subscribing an engagement, to 
which the solemnity of an oath was to be 
added, obliged themselves never to send 
or accept a challenge, and never to serve 
as seconds inaduel. In this project he 
engaged the Marquis de Fenelon, a noble- 
man respected for the frankness of his 
disposition and the austerity of his prin- 
ciples, as well as for his well-known cou- 
rage, when that quality had been called 
upon in the service of his country; since 
it was of him that the great Conde had 
said, that he was equally qualified fo: 
conversation, for the field, or for the cabi- 
net. It was to this nobleman that the 
justly-celebrated Archbishop of Cambray 
owed his education and his rise in the 
church. 

“The Marquis de Fenelon having 
placed himself at the head of this associa- 
tion,—into which no one was admitted 
unless he had distinguished himself in the 
service,—on the Sunday of the Pentecost, 


the members assembled in the church of 


St. Sulpice, and placed in the hands of 
M. Olier a solemn instrument, express- 
ing their firm and unalterable resolution, 
never to be principals or seconds in a 
duel, and moreover to discourage the 
baneful practice to the utmost of their 
power. The great Condé was so struck 
with the proceeding, that he said to the 
marquis, that a person must have the 


opinion Which he himself entertained of 


his valor, not to be alarmed at seeing him 
the first to break the ice on such an oc- 


casion.”’ 


Under the Regency and the dissolute 


reign of Louis XV., the frequency of 
duels again increased. The life of 


licentious intrigue, which was the 


chief occupation of all the world of 


fashion and nobility, could not but 
generate constant occasions calling for 
this mode of adjustment. One, for 


instance, is told in which the rank of 


the Regent alone protected him from 
that necessity. When the Count de 
Horn, a Belgian nobleman of distin- 
guished family, was found by his high- 
ness with one of his favorites, the 
Countess de Parabere, ‘“‘ Sortez, Mon- 
sieur!” was the duke’s disdainful 


command to him; to which the other 
retorted, ‘‘ Your ancestors, sir, would 
have said, Sortons !” This is alleged by 
Madame de Crequi (a relation of Horn) 
as the reason of the implacable « bduracy 
of the Regent, when Horn was con- 
demned to death for a most atrocious 
murder, and when the most powerful 
efforts were exhausted in vain to obtain 


from him the slightest relaxation of 
either the severity or the ignominy of 


the punishment.* The great Law of 
Lauriston, the canonized patron-saint 
of modern credit-system financiering, 
commenced his meteor career by seve- 
ral duels. But the prince of duellists 
in these despicable times was the cele- 
brated profligate the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, who was as willing and ready to 
murder a husband as to seduce a wife, 
—for whom, by the way, a pistol-rmeet- 
ing took place between the Marquise 
de Nesle and the Countess Polignac. 
St. Evremont and St. Foix are also the 
names of two noted duellists who flou- 


rished amid the noxious rankness of 


this period. Another is chronicled by 
our author in the following manner :— 


*“ Amongst the other fashionable roués 
of the day was Du Vighan, from Xaint- 
onges, Whose handsome appearance was 
so fascinating, that hackney-coachmen 
are said to have driven him without a 
fare, for the mere pleasure of serving such 
Another anecdote is re- 
] 


a joli gar 
lated, of a tailor’s wife, who called upon 
him for the payment of four hundred 
franes, due to her husband ; but his attrac- 
tions were such, that she left behind her 


a bill for three hundred. Although of 


middling birth, he sought to attract the 
notice of the King, who granted him let- 
ters of nobility on his appearance. This 
fortunate youth was constantly involved 
in law-suits, wherein he always contrived 
to win his cause. So successful was he 
in all his undertakings that the Arch- 
bishop of Paris called him ‘ the sé rpent 
of the terrestrial Paradise.’ The name 
he was usually known by was Le Char- 
mant ; and Madame de Crequi was obliged 
to acknowledge that she only mentions 
him qu’a son corps défe ndant. 

“ It was of course of the utmost neces- 
sity that such a charming gentleman 
should be constantly engaged in some 
duel; and his fascinations seemed to ope- 
rate as powerfully on the marshals of 
France, constituting the court of honor, 


* See Democratic Review for July, 1842, p. 19. 
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as on the hearts of the ladies of the court, 
for he was invariably acquitted. 

« His sword, however, was not always 
as successful as his features and manners, 
for he received from the Count de Meu- 
lan a severe wound, that endangered his 
precious life. On his recovery he had the 
presuinption to pay his addresses to Ma- 
demoiselle de Soissons, a young princess 
of great beauty, who became so enamored 
of her admirer that her aunt was obliged 
to shut her up in a convent at Montmartre, 
under the surveillance of one of the pro- 
vost’s officers. But bars and locks could 
not keep out such a Lothario; and a letter 
and a rope-ladder having been discovered, 
the lady’s family applied to the Baron 
d’Ugeon, one of their relatives and an ex- 
pert swordsman, to bring the youth to 
reason. The challenge was sent and ac- 
cepted; but the meeting did not take 
place, in consequence of the fatal malady 
of the King, upon whom Du Vighan at- 
tended to the last. 

“ The monarch dead, Du Vighan lost 
no time in seeking his adversary, who in- 
flicted two dangerous wounds in his right 
side. Notwithstanding the severity of 
the injury, he contrived to scale the walls 
of the abbey of Montmartre to see his be- 
loved princess; but he was obliged to 
spend the night under the arches of the 
cloisters, the young lady having been shut 
up. During this painful vigil, his wounds 
broke out afresh; and the hemorrhage 
was so profuse, that he was found therea 
corpse the following morning. The body 
was carried home, and a report spread 
abroad that he had died of the small-pox, 
caught from the King, during his attend- 
ance on the royal sufferer. Although the 
princess grieved pretty nearly unto death, 
yet she at length consoled herself by mar- 


3° 


rying the Prince de Cobourg.’ 


Under the succeeding reign, of 
Louis XVI, a duel took place be- 
tween the Comte d’Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.) and the Duke de Bourbon, 
growing out of some highly ungentle- 
manly rudeness on the part of the for- 
mer, at a masked ball, toward the 
Duchesse de Bourbon. It was termi- 
nated, after a short encounter, without 
bloodshed, on the interposition of the 
seconds. 

The father of this Duke de Bourbon, 
the Prince de Condé, though a prince 
of the blood, had also fought a duel 
with a young Captain of the Guards, 
the Vicomte d’Agout, who challenged 
him for a gross injury and insult, 
growing out of a licentious intrigue of 
the Prince. After the Prince had re- 
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ceived a slight wound the combatants 
were separated ; and shortly afterward 
D’Agout, who had resigned his com- 
mission, Which was held under Condé, 
was restored by the latter to the corps 
of the Guards, with promotion to a 
majority. In this reign flourished the 
noted Chevalier d’Eon, the most expert 
fencer and duellist of the time, of 
whom it was reserved only for a post- 
mortem official declaration, to settle 
the doubts existing as to his sex—a 
considerable part of his life having 
been passed in female attire; while a 
tumor in the breast, growing out ofa 
wound received in fencing, contributed 
to the mystification which, for reasons 
never fully explained, he saw fit to 
practise on this singular subject. His 
only rival in skill, and equally in fa- 
shionable popularity, was the Cheva- 
lier St. George, who was a mulatto, 
and, in spite of swart features and 
woolly head, a great favorite among 
the ladies. He was appointed Equerry 
to Madame de Montesson, whom the 
Duke of Orleans had privately married, 
and then Captain in the Guards of his 
son, the Duke of Chartres, the present 
King of the French. He is thus de- 
scribed :— 


* He was an excellent musician, amia- 
ble and polished in his manners, and of a 
most agreeable conversation ; his humani- 
ty and charitable disposition were univer- 
sally acknowledged; and, although en- 
gaged in many duels, he had generally 
been the insulted party, and was never 
known to avail himself of his reputation 
to insult any one less skilled in the sci- 
ence of destruction.” 


It was during this reign that the 
celebrated impostor Cagliostro, being 
called out by a physician whom he 
had called a quack, proposed, on the 
plea that a medical question should be 
settled medicinally, that the parties 
should swallow two pills, the one poi- 
sonous and the other innocuous. 

The following is certainly the sub- 
lime of French bravado:— 


“Such were the reckless feelings of 
the time, that a certain Marquis de Ten- 
teniac, from Brittany, actually challenged 
the pit of a theatre. Being behind the 


scenes, he had appeared so forward in 
one of the wings, that the public rebuked 
him; when he immediately stepped for- 
ward to the footlights, and addressing the 
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audience, said, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
with your permission a piece will be per- 
formed to-morrow, called ‘ The Insolence 
of the Pit chastised,’ in as many acts as 
may be desired, by the Marquis de Ten- 
teniac!? This impudent address was re- 
ceived with great applause, and no one 
individual thought proper to resent a gene- 
ral insult.” 


It is not worth while to dwell upon 
the period of convulsion that succeeded 
this reign, in connexion with the his- 
tory of the Duel. With the earlier 
orators and leaders of the Republic it 
was rather the fashion to detest and 
despise it as one of the discarded 
things of the old régime. In the par- 
lance of the day the duel was “ the 
argument of an assassin.” Occasional 
duels were, however, fought. A few 
months after delivering a very eloquent 
speech against the practice, Barnave 

uzht with Cazalés. The National 
Assembly, after having, at first, adopt- 
law against it, at last ab- 
rogated all former laws prohibiting 
single combat, and passed a amnesty 
transgressors who had 

agreeably to their 


ed a severe 


in ie r of those 
been prosecute “d 


enactments. Under the Direc ‘tory and 
the Consulate the practice revived; and 
amidst the prevailing military ardor, 
the recklessness of life, the general so- 


and the unsettled confu- 
sion of classes, it became fashionable 
and frequent. In the army it was con- 
stantly resorted to, both by officers and 
soldiers ; scarcely a day passed without 
a meeting in the Bois de Boulogne, 

while garrison towns were continually 
disturbed by desperate duellists. Pis- 
tols were now adopted by civilians, af- 
ter the English fashion, and the sabre, 


cial agitation, 


rarely the small-sword, became the 
arm of the military. Napoleon was 
very stern in discountenancing it. 


Although he knew, from the character 
of his officers and soldiers, that it was 
impossible to prevent it, yet he visited 
with his displeasure all the superior 
officers who transcended the regula- 
tions on subject. He was fre- 
qm ly heard to say, that he never 

yald pl ace any dependence upon a du- 
ellis in battle, and that Latour Mau- 
bourg, the bravest of the brave, had 
never drawn his sword in a private 
quarrel. His own reply to the mad 
challenge of Gustavus [V., of Sweden, 
is well known,—“ that he would order 
a fencing-master to attend him as a 


this 
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plenipotentiary ;” and that to Sir Sid- 
ney Smith’s equal absurdity does not 
need an allusion. 

After the Restoration of the Bour- 
bons, the level of comparative social 
tranquillity which had been maintained 
by the superincumbent weight of the 
imperial throne, and him that sat there- 
on, was all broken up again. The 
political agitations which prevailed, 
and the bad blood between the par- 


tisans of the old and of the new or- 
der of things, again sought fre- 


quent vent at the point of the sword 
or the muzzle of the pistol. Within 
this period the Press arose in freedom 
and great power, and out of its unac- 


customed licentiousness grew a vast 
number of duels involving its conduc- 
tors and others. Literary duels became 


“account of po- 


frequent, especially on 
Critics 


litical and historical works 
occasionally found a weapon sharper 
and more merciless even than the pen 
of their vocation, with which to 
assail an unfortunate author’s 

takes fact or reasoning. Two 
thusiastic novel writers fought in 
fence of the classical and romantic 
schools of literature. A Neapolitan 
colonel of the name of Pépé, challenged 
the author of a work in which Italy 
was reproached for its pusillanimity, 
and refuted the slander by wounding 
the author. While the Count de Ségur, 
author of the * ¢ ‘ampaign of Russia,’ 
had to meet General Gourgaud, one of 

Napoleon’ s aide s-de =C amp, by Ww he m he 
was also visited critically with a cor- 
rective wound. 

Since the Revolution of July, duels 
of the press and of politics have been 
most absurdly frequent. A pisto l-case 
has been at times an almost indis pen- 
sable article of furniture to the editor’s 
cabinet. The legitimist editors of Ls 
Revenant challenged those of their 
editorial confréres who had not implicit 
faith in the virtue of the Duchesse de 
Berry, and both Laborie, of that paper, 
and Carrel of the National were wound- 
ed. Theeventual fate of the latter ina 
similar encounter with Emile de Gi- 
rardin is well known. Similar oc- 
currences took place in all the princi- 
pal cities. The mania spread through 
all classes. Paragraphs can be quoted 
from French papers 0 f this period, re- 
lating three or four duels in a morn- 
ing, growing chiefly out of political 
differences. In the present more tran- 


mis- 
ene 


de- 
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quil time they are of course less fre- 
quent ; but there is nocountry, not even 
our own South-west, where the due! is 
more thoroughly established in public 
opinion and as a practical resort than 
France. Thatis, in fact, the only 
country in which a regular code of 
rules exists, for the government of the 
practice. This is given at length by 
Dr. Millingen, embracing eighty-four 
articles, as having been sanctioned by 
twenty-five general officers, eleven 
peers of France, and fifty officers of 
rank. The Minister of War, who could 
not consistently with his public duties 
affix his signature to the document, 
gave his approbation in an official letter, 
and the majority of the Prefeets equally 
sanctioned the regulation. 

\ considerable namber of duels are 
on record as having been fought by 
women in France, sometimes with the 
pistol and at others with the sword,— 
sometimes with each other for jea- 
lousy, and at others with their lovers. 
The actress Maupin, of the opera, in 
the time of Louis XIV., was a famous 
duellist. Having once at a ball be- 
haved in a very rude manner toa 
lady, she was requested to leave the 
room, which she did on the condition 
that those gentlemen who had warmly 
espoused the lady’s cause should ac- 
company her. After a hard combat 
with them in succession, she killed 
them all, and quietly returned to the 
ball-room. And so late as 1827, a lady 
of Chateauroux, whose husband had 
received a slap in the face without 
resenting the insult, called out the 
offender, and in a duel with swords 
severely wounded him. 

In Italy during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the press teemed 
with works on “the noble nature of 
the science of duelling.” More ela- 
borate works have been written on 
duels, satisfaction of wounded honor, 
and the various qualifications of mur- 
der, by Italians, than by the natives of 
any other country. Among these may 
be named Antonio Massa, Pomponio 
Torelli, Pigna, Dario Attendolo, Suzio 
de la Mirandole, Fausto de Longiano, 
Possevino, Rinaldo Corsa, Fabio Al- 
bergoti, Maffei. Most of the celebrat- 
ed fencing-masters who gave instruc- 
tion to the duellists of other countries 
were Italians. In Italy first originated 
the practice of bringing in seconds and 
witnesses, who were to share the dan- 


gers of the principals. Brantéme makes 
the following remarks on the subject: 


*T have heard much talk on this matter, 
and have been informed by great Italian 
captains, that they were the founders of 
these fights, and their punctilios, which 
were wellknown theoretically and practi- 
cally. The Spaniards resemble them, but 
are not so proficient in the art, which now- 
a-days our Frenchmen practise in perfec- 
tion. The Italians are a little more cool 
and davised in this business than we are, 
and somewhat more cruel. They have giv- 
en as an instruction to those who feel dis- 
posed to grant or to spare their adversa- 
ry’s life, the glorious opportunity of show- 
ing their generosity, by maiming their 
fallen foe, both in his legs and arms, 
and moreover giving him a desperate cut 
across the nose and face, toremind him of 
their condescension and humanity.” 


And he farther relates, that when he 
was at Milan he took fencing lessons 
for a month under a_ celebrated 
master named Trappe; and during 
this period not a day passed, but he 
witnessed at least twenty guadrilles 
of persons fighting in the streets, and 
leaving the dead bodies of their adver- 
saries on the pavement. ‘There were 
numerous bravoes who let themselves 
out for hire, to fight for those who did 
not feel disposed to risk their own lives. 
The same practice prevailed in Spain. 
This mode of fighting constituted 
the famed Vendetta; and the hired 
combatants were called Bandeleri. 
Upon the extent to which the practice 
degenerated—if indeed it should be 
called a degeneration—into that of 
secret or hired assassination, in the 
avenging of wrongs or the indulgence 
of passion, it is not necessary to speak. 

In Spain duels in a former day had 
a similar frequency to that which we 
have observed to have grown out of 
the military chivalry of the age, in the 
other countries of Europe. During the 
period of the Moorish wars, single 
combats between the warriors of the 
different faiths were of constant occur- 
rence. At a later day we find the 
founder of the order of the Jesuits, 
Loyola, offering to fight a Moor who 
denied the Divinity of the Saviour. 
But in modern times, both in Spain 
and Portugal, duels are very uncom- 
mon, though in both the stiletto has 
almost become a national weapon. 

In Germany and Northern Europe, 
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duels, although formerly not unfre- 
quent, are now rare—throwing out of 
view the ridiculous student duels of 
the Universities. By an ancient law 
of Sweden, writes Dr. Millingen,— 


“Tf a man told another that he was in- 
ferior to any other man, or had not the 
heart of a man, and the other replied, 
‘I am as good a man as yourself,’ a meet- 
ing was to follow. If the aggressor came 
to the ground, but did not find the offend- 
ed, the latter was to be considered disho- 
nored, and held unfit to give testimony in 
any cause, and deprived moreover of the 
power to make a will. But if, on the 
other hand, the insulted party came for- 
ward, and the offending party did not 
make his appearance, the former was to 
call him aloud by name three times, and, 
if he did not appear, make a mark upon 
the ground, when the offender would be 
held as infamous and false. When both 
parties met, and the offended was killed, 
his antagonist had to pay a half compen- 
sation for his death; but, if the aggressor 
succumbed, his fate was to be attributed 
to temerity and an unguarded expression, 
therefore his death called for no compen- 
sation. In Norway, any gentleman who 
refused satisfaction to another was said to 
have lost his law, and could not be admit- 
ted as evidence upon oath. According to 
the Danish laws, it was held that force is 
a better arbiter in contestations than 
words; and in the judicial combats, 
which frequently arose on the slightest 
provocation, no champion was allowed to 
fight in the cause of another, however 
feeble or unskilled in arms he might be: 
women were not even allowed a proxy to 
defend them, but were obliged to defend 
their honor personally. In such cases, to 
afford the woman a better chance, the 
man who had offended her was obliged to 
get into a pit up to his waist, by which 
means his Amazonian opponent could 
wheel round him and strike him on the 
head with a sling or leather thong to 
which was suspended a heavy stone; the 
male combatant was armed with a club, 
and if he missed her three times, or 
struck the ground instead of her, he was 
declared to be vanquished.”’ 


The story of Gustavus Adolphus is 
generally known,who, after striking one 
of his officers, Colonel Seaton, accepted 
his resignation of his commission, and 
then, following him across the frontier, 
offered him satisfaction for his wound- 
ed honor on equal terms—which of 
course resulted in reconciliation, and 
the return of the officer to favor and 


promotion. Gustavus II., a contem- 
porary of Louis XIII., hearing of a me- 
ditated duel between two officers, was 
first on the ground, where he had a 
gallows erected ; pointing to which and 
to the hangman at its foot, as await- 
ing the survivor, he coolly told them, 
“ Now, gentlemen, you may proceed.” 
In the Austrian and Prussian states, 
and in most of the countries of Ger- 
many, duelling is rigidly punished with 
various terms of imprisonment. The 
offence is of rare occurrence, though 
not entirely unknown. In 1834, the 
German papers gave an account of a 
duel of a most romantic nature 


“A Baron Trautmansdorf was paying 
courtship to the widow of a Polish gene- 
ral, the young Countess Lodoiska R—— ; 
he only awaited an appointment to an 
embassy to marry her. In the mean time 
a Baron de Ropp courted the lady, and in 
a sonnet turned his more successful rival 
into ridicule. The baron immediately 
sent him a message, which Ropp accept- 
ed; but on the ground proposed a cham- 
pion, who espoused his cause, when 
Trautmansdorf fell. His second, indig- 
nant at this act of treachery, insisted that 
Ropp should give him satisfaction. The 
second was also mortally wounded, when 


it was found out that Lodoiska herself 


had accompanied her betrothed in male 
attire. Ropp, having recognized her 
when she fell, felt so deeply the turpitude 
of his conduct, that he threw himself on 
his own sword, and expired near the bo- 
dies of Lodoiska and her lover.” 


Duels are rare in Russia, but Jess so 
among the Poles. Two singular Rus- 
sian duels are mentioned. A dispute 
and challenge having taken place be- 
tween Prince Dolgoroucki and an old 
general officer, Zass, and at that mo- 
ment the Swedish artillery being 
heard, and intelligence being brought 
that the enemy were attacking a re- 
doubt, the two engaged in their duel 
at once by standing together in an em- 
brasure of the redoubt till the one or 
the other should be struck. The 
Prince was cut in two by a cannon 
ball, when the general withdrew-— 
this desperate resolve having been wit- 
nessed by the whole army. The 
other was between a noted duellist, 
the Count de Tolstoy, and a naval cap- 
tain. The latter, refusing other wea- 
pons, insisted upon what he called a 
naval manner of fighting, which was, 
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to seize each other and jump into the 
water, the victory being awarded to 
the party escaping drowning. The 
Count demurred on the ground that he 
could not swim,—when the other, 
taunting him with cowardice, rushed 
upon him, and threw himself, with 
him, into the sea. Both were, how- 
ever, drawn out; but the naval officer 
was so much injured, that he dieda 
few days after. 

Duelling is not an Oriental barbarism. 
It is emphatically a practice of the 
Western Civilisation and Christianity. 
In Japan, however, we see mentioned 
a singular form of duel, which might 
be commended to the imitation of 
those among us who are still silly and 
wicked enough to engage inthis game 
of blood and murder. The parties 
prove their valor by being the first to 
kill, not each other, but themselves. 
Under such a regulation, it may be 
easily imagined, as Dr. Millingen drily 
remarks, that duels are rare in Japan, 
and quarrels not frequent. 

There isnothing peculiar in the early 
history of Duelling in England to claim 
our special attention. The practice exist- 
ed to similar extent, and based on simi- 
lar principles, as we haveseen in France. 
There are a great many narratives re- 
corded of individual duels, remarkable 
either for the rank of the parties, or the 
attendant circumstances. We might 
quote some of these, if permitted by 
our limits. Some were of a most 
desperate character—such as that be- 
tween two noblemen in the time of 
Henry VIII, the Duke of B— 
and Lord B— , who fought till 
both were streaming with gore; when 
at last the one ran the other through 
the body, so as not to be able to with- 
draw his sword ; in which position, he 
was in turn run through by the sword 
of his opponent, after vain attempts to 
parry the blows with his hand,—from 
which position both fell dead, the one 
upon the other. During the civil wars 
of the Parliament and the Protector- 
ate, the practice was rare. Under the 
reaction of political and social profli- 
gacy which succeeded, it again be- 
came very frequent. The duel of the 
Duke of Buckingham with the Earl of 
Shrewsbury was of a very revolting 
character. The licentious Duke had 
seduced the wife of the latter, for 
which he gave him the satisfaction of 
running him through the body. It is 
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added that Lady Shrewsbury, in a 


page’s attire, according to the general 
report and belief, was holding Bucking- 
ham’s horse in a neighboring thicket, 
to facilitate his escape in the event of 
his killing her husband,—with a still 
darker feature of reckless profligacy 
and guilt, marking the ensuing night, 
before her paramour had laid aside his 
bloody shirt, which disgust refuse to re- 
cord on this page. It was after this, that 
when Buckingham took the Countess 
of Shrewsbury openly to live with him 
in his house, on his Duchess expostulat- 
ing with him on sucha line of con- 
duct, adding that it was out of the 
question that she and his mistress 
should live under the same roof, he 
quietly replied, “that is also my opi- 
nion, Madam, and I have therefore 
ordered your coach to carry you to 
your father.” Addison, in the Specta- 
tor, mentions a club of duellists, in the 
reign of Charles I1., in which none was 
to be admitted who had not fought. 
The president of it was said to have 
killed half-a-dozen in single combat, 
while the other members took their 
seats according to the number they had 
slain,—a side table being provided for 
such as had only drawn blood. He adds 
that, “This club, which consisted only 
of men of honor, did not continue long, 
most of the members being put to the 
sword, or hanged, a little after the in- 
stitution.” 

The practice continued very frequent 
and fashionable through the whole of 
the past century. The well known 
duel between Lord Byron and Mr. 
Chaworth was in 1765. That between 
John Wilkes and Lord Talbot was in 
1762, growing out of an article by the 
former in the North Briton, of which 
he was the disguised editor. In 
the year following, he fought another 
with Mr. Martin, Secretary to the 
Treasury, growing out of the same 
cause. Sheridan fought a severe duel 
in 1772, with Mr. Matthews, in defence 
of thecharacter of the beautiful singer, 
Miss Linley, who rewarded with her 
hand his championship of her honor. 
Fox fought with Mr. Adam in 1779, 
ona challenge by the latter, growing 
out of a parliamentary debate. In 
1789, the Duke of York accepted a 
challenge from Colonel Lennox, in 
consequence of some disparaging words 
from the former respecting the latter. 
The meeting took alee at Wimbledon 
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Common—the Duke receiving Col. law. It is only in case of unfairness 


but not firing himself ; 
the ball from Col. Lennox’s pistol 
grazed his prince’s curl. Curran fought 
a political duel with Major Hobart in 
1790. In 1792, John Kemble fought 
a theatrical one with a Mr. Aiken of 
Drury Lane. Mr. Pitt’s meeting with 
Mr. Tierney was jin 1798. That of 
Canning and Lord Castlereagh was in 


Lennox’s fire, 


1809, in which Canning was wounded 
in the left thigh. That in which 


O’Connell killed Mr. D’Esterre, was in 
1815; on which occasion, it is known 
that he made the vow to which he has 
since adhered, never again to engage 
in a similar affair. The Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Buckingham met in 1822. 
The late Earl of Durham, when Mr. 
Lambton, had a duel with Mr. Beau- 
mont, in 1826, growing out of an in- 
sult on the hustings. The Duke of 
Wellington challenged and met Lord 
Winchelsea in 1829, for a political of- 


fence. The latter received the fire of 
the Duke of Wellington, but threw 
away his own. Lord Powerscourt 


fought with Mr. Roebuck in 1839, not- 
withstanding the prominent place oc- 
eupied by the former in questions and 
affairs of the Church, as a professing 
religious man. The last duel in Eng- 
land of particular consequence, is that 
between Lord Cardigan and Lieut. 
Tuckett, on the 12th of Sept., 1840; 
on the occasion of which, Lord 
Cardigan claimed his privilege of being 
tried by the House of Lords. Before 
that body the case was managed so as 
to go off on a side question of techni- 
cality in the indictment. This whole 
proceeding afforded a remarkable evi- 
dence to show the ascendency of that 
public opinion which sustains the 
Duel, above all the power of the law 
which declares it murder. Even in 
addressing the House of Lords against 
the Earl, the public prosecuting offi- 
cer, the Attorney-General, could use 
such an expression as this, “ that he 
was glad that nothing of moral turpi- 
tude had occurred in this cause,”—an 
expression, against which Lord Eldon 
and the Bishop of London felt bound 
indeed on another occasion to protest. 
It is ridiculous to read the accounts of 
the frequent trials had in England for 
the violation of the laws against duel- 
ling—a farce which is never omitted 
when a fatal issue has resulted, and 
the parties remain within reach of the 


in the fight, that convictions are ever 
had. It may be said, that the object 
of the trial is little more than to in- 
vestigate that fact. The judge with 
stereotyped uniformity lays down the 
law dead and strong against the priso- 
ner, as he is fairly forced to do,—at the 
same time that the whole tone and 
spirit of his charge convey to the minds 
of the jury the assurance, that this is 
all by universal consent to be under- 
stood as mere official ‘“ gammon.” 
With the same stereotyped uniformity 
the foreman of the jury comes into 
court, and in the face of law and evi- 
dence enough to hang fifty petty thieves, 
delivers the verdict of “ Not Guilty,” 
and the “ unfortunate gentleman at the 
bar is discharged amid the warm con- 
gratulations of his friends;” to which 
are very commonly added those of the 
judge and jury, who have thus vio- 
lated their oaths to save him from the 
disproportionate penalty of the law. 
Of the extent of the prevalence of 
duelling in some parts of the United 
States, it is unnecessary for us to 
speak. The fact is unhappily notori- 
ous. It is, however, equally certain 
that in other sections it rare 
that the practice may be almost said 
to be extinct. With few exceptions it 
is confined to the Southern and West- 
ern States, the population of which re- 
main under the influence of peculiar 
causes, to keep it alive, from which 


1S so 


those of the Northern and Eastern 
States areexempt. In New England, 


duels are almost entirely forgotten. In 
the central States, in no other portions 
are they ever heard of than perhaps 
occasionally among the moral scum of 
population, composed of the most mix- 
ed materials, floating on the surface of 
the large cities, particularly New York. 

The assembling of representatives 


from all sections of the Union at 
Washington, under political excite- 
ments which have of late years 


partaken of a most violent and embit- 
tered character, has given rise to a con- 
siderable number of duels in Congress, 
of which one in particular—that be- 
tween Mr. Cilley and Mr. Graves— 
inflicted on the moral sense of all the 
better portion of the community a 
shock which pained and agitated the 
public heart to its inmost depths. Of 
this duel, by the way, Dr. a mn 
gives an account totally inaccurate, 
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a point w hich, in justice to the memory 
of poor Cilley, we feel bound to cor- 
rect. He says that, on the reception of 
Colonel Webb’s challenge through the 
hands of Mr. Graves, “Mr. Cilley said 
he would not fight such a blackguard 
as Webb, but was ready to accept a 
challenge from Mr. Graves.” Mr. 
Cilley made no such gross imputation 
against anybody; he made no imputa- 
tion in terms at all against Col. Webb. 
He simply declined to accept his chal- 
lenge, without the statement of any 
reason. There was nothing to preclude 
the presumption, if the other party had 
chosen to make it, that it was on the 
ground of his parliamentary privilege. 
Mr. Graves insisted upon an express 
disclaimer of any personal objection to 
Col. Webb,—this Mr. Cilley refused to 
make, An issue of veracity arosealso 
between them, Mr. Graves asserting 
that, in an unwitnessed oral conversa- 
tion, the other had made such a dis- 
claimer, and Mr. Cilley on the other 
hand denying it. Each party at the 
time made his representation of the 
conversation according to these oppo- 
site versions, which is doubtless to be 
explained on the ground of a misunder- 
standing by Mr. Graves of some verbal 
remark falling from Mr. Cilley. But 

30 far was Mr. Cilley from proffering 
the ru de and bloody bravado implied in 
the above statement, as an invitation 
or defiance of Mr. Graves to take the 
place of Col. Webb, that he made the 
most emphatic assurances of personal 
regard and kindness towards that gen- 
tleman. It was a bad’ business, and 
we will not disturb the buried embers 
of an exhausted fire; but we cannot 
permit, ina “ History of Duelling,” the 
just censure due to the needless and 
wanton provocation of the encounter 
which had so unhappy a result, to be 
transferred from the side of guilty sur- 
viving friends, to that of persecuted 
and unfortunate innocence, which had 
to pay the penalty of its own folly and 
another’s crime. 

A few words before closing this Ar- 
ticle, on the merits of the practice it- 
self, of which we have sought to di- 
gest, from the materials of Dr. Millin- 
gen’s interesting work, a succinct his- 
torical account. We shall not dwell 
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upon the truism of the combined ab- 
surdity and atrocity of the practice, 
almost universally admitted as it is in 
theory. It is certainly about the very 
silliest as well as wickedest sight the 
sun looks down upon in his diurnal 
“« girdle round the earth,” to behold two 
grown men, endowed by nature with 
reason and a moral sense, standing face 
to face with each other, aiming at teach 
other’s heart or brain, and blending 
into one act the double guilt of murder 
and suicide. If it proceed from those 
deep and dark passions which make it 
an encounter of hate, the spirit which 
animates and characterizes it is one 
fresh and hot from hell. If destitute 
of that character, as a duel of punc- 
tilio, of presumed social obligation, it is 
clearly the purest idiotism that ever 
issted from the “ Paradise of Fools.” 
And so it is now pretty generally un- 
derstood throughout the portion of the 
Union in which these remarks are writ- 
ten. No one is here under any obliga- 
tion to accept a challenge. The pub- 
lic opinion will not only fully justify 
and sustain a noble and conscientious 
refusal in such a case, but it has little 
else than contempt, as Well as severe 
censure, for the opposite course. It is 
true that we do not find the laws en- 
forced against it which make it mur- 
der, and as such punishable with the 
death penalty which is applied to as- 
Sassination; but this is due, not so 
much to a disposition of toleration for 
the offence, as to a just and natural ab- 
horrence of the not less sanguinary and 
detestable punishment. A mitigation 
of the penalty, to a term of imprison- 
ment, would operate far more efficient- 
ly for every purpose of restraint and 
prevention. And this course may be 
particularly commended to the legisla- 
tors of those States in which the prac- 
tice is yet frequent; for itis, and will 
long continue to be, vain toask a jury, 
representing the population of those 
States, by their verdict to place on the 
same level of crime and disgrace the 
brutal or treacherous murderer, and 
the duellist who, detestable as his act 
may be, has atleast faced his antago- 
nist fairly, with an equal risk of him- 
self incurring the same death it may 
have been his lot to inflict. 
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TO THE RIVER SCHUYLKILL. 


I sit by thy side as thy waters glide 

Away, away, in their gurgling tide, 
River, oh sportive River! 

Sparkling and w hirling, with nothing to stay, 

Save when a rock crosses thy silvery way, 

pap cay still on, with their froth and foam, 

As thou boundest aw ay from thy mount tin home, 
Far in the sunshine to quiver. 


Through pathway made ’mid the forest shade, 
Through craggy glen and thr ugh grassy glade, 
River, oh j joyous Rive yr! 
Through frowning pass and through smiling vale 
Thou flowest with many a murmuring tale, 
Or thou dashest along with a cataract shock, 
Like a leaping steed, o’er the rugged rock, 
W here a homeand eddies quiver. 


| 

Now swift as the glow of light dost thou flow, | 
And the gazer would hardly thy di irk face know 

River, oh rushing rp oy! 
For the gentle and slender and glittering rill 
That danced down the side of the pine-robed hill, R 
While onward, still on, in thy might and grace, 
Thou hurriest ever thy darksome race, 

Far from thy birth-place to quiver. 


By the dense haunts rife with death and with life, 

Throu; gh their wo and joy, through their love and strife, 
River, oh glorious River ! 

Sull onward flows thy unpausing tide, 

And o’er its broad bosom rich navies ride 

Till it finds the embrace of the waiting sea, 

And thy waters for e ver are lost to me, 
W here far ‘mid the billows they quiver. 


How like to the heart of man thou art, 
With thy winsome grace in thy joyous start, 
River, oh lovely River! 
How like to thy sparkling and murmuring purl, 
Doth the youthful spirit in pleasure whirl, 
While so often the light of its glancing flow 
Shines on the surface but not below, 
Where the heart in sadness doth quiver. 


And how like thy tide to manhood’s pride, 
Where it hurrieth on so deep and wide, 

River, oh mighty River! 
Still onward, it knoweth nor pause nor stay, 
For flower or rock by its rashing way ; | 
Till as sinks thy stream in the ocean wave, | 
To that weary heart is the waiting grave, 

Where its pulse will forget to quiver ! 

CHARLES PERRY. | 
Philadelphia. 
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PASSAGES FROM A POLITICIAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE ADJOURNMENT. 


Conoress has at last done one good 
thing—it has adjourned. On the night 
of the 3d of March next it will doa yet 
better—it will dissolve. Meanwhile, 
let the country be grateful for at least 
the little intermission of repose afford- 
ed it for three months, in the interval 
between the two sessions, Itis true 
that we are to undergo yet one more 
infliction of a Whig majority session ; 
but, thanks to the immutable laws 
which will bring round the 4th of March 
in the due procession of the seasons, it 
will be short, if we may not hope 
it to be sweet. Let us, in the mean- 
time, seize the hour, and reap the en- 
joyment of its brief repose. Like the 
ass in the fable, under the load of its 
double panniers, the one on the right 
side and the other on the left, the coun- 
try is indeed heavily and sadly burthen- 
ed, under two such bodies as the two 
Whig houses of Congress; but while 


the panniers are laid aside for a brief 


halt in the middle of the journey, let 
it not, like the foolish beast, fret its 
poor and patient soul, as it browses by 
their side, with the anticipation of their 
resumption. If we cannot rejoice that 
the L ied cave them, let us be thankful 
that he has taken them away—for a 
season at least——But the shame 
and the sorrow of witnessing such a le- 
gislature and such legislation presiding 


even temporarily over the destinies of 


our country, re -buke the tone of levity, 
suggested by the ridiculousness which 
is combined with so many worse fea- 


tures in the character and conduct of 


this memorable ‘* Hard-Cider Con- 
gress. 

W hat a scene of moral retribution— 
of political, if not poetical justice—is 
presented to us by all the convulsive 
writhings and ravings of that bad fac- 
tion in possession of the Capitol ! They 
remind us of the accounts by travel- 
lers of the mode in which the Eastern 
snake-charmers catch and force into 
obedience the noxious things which it 
is their hideous trade to deal with. 
Seizing the creature by the end of the 
tail, with a firm clutch of the hand, 


the man holds it out at arm’s length 
thus suspended downward by its own 
tail ; in which situation it will continue 
for a long time darting its head around 
in every direction, vainly striving, with 
the quivering fury of its tongue, to 
reach the master who grasps it “with a 
strong and unyielding hand; till at 
le ngth, exhausted and “subdued, it sur- 
renders the vain contest, hangs straight 
and quiet, is disarmed of its sting, and 
shut up in a box, where it afterwards 
will dance to its conqueror’s music, 
whatever tune he may please to pipe 
toit. The snake—the “ hooded snake” 
—is the Whig faction; the charmer, 
the conqueror, is Mr. ‘l'yler,—and very 
effectually has he done the business, 
and shut them up, after all their im- 
potent twistings and strugglings, in a 
very * bad box.” 

“ So perish all traitors!” is the excla- 
mation with which the solemn cere- 
mony is concluded, after the execu- 
tioner has done his doom of law on the 
parricidal guilt to which that name is 
due. So perish all corrupt factions, 
placed by imposture in possession of 
the power which they afterwards seek 
to abuse, for the attaiment of objects 
which they dared not before avow, to 
the generous people whose confidence 
they ensnared !—is the sincere excla- 
mation with which we hold up to the 
public gaze the lamentable spectacle 
of the “ be-headed ” Whig Congress. 
Viewed on every side, it 1s complete 
and perfect, as a specimen of that kind 
of Providential retribution which so 
overrules the machinations of the wick- 
ed as to defeat their aims, not merely 
by the intervention of any new or ex- 
ternal agencies, but by the very action 
and reaction of their own cunning con- 
trivances. Whatis it that has now 
prevented the consummation of the 
hopes of these great Whig politicians 
in the very instant of seeming fruition ? 


—* Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the 
eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips !” 


John Tyler. Who gave John Tyler 
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the power todo all this? The great 
Whig politicians. And why did they 
put him in the position to have that 
power? Because they could hope for 
success in their scheming only by put- 
ting some man of that political birth 
and school on their ticket with their 
amiable old President; and since Mr. 
Tyler had continued with them through 
so much and so long, they thought 
that his principles, as he had learned 
them in that school, were as loose as 
their own, and like his gloves, though 
put on for cover and show out of doors, 
could easily be pulled off and cast aside 
as soon as they should all get “in.” 
What was the first effect of their con- 
cealment of their true designs from 
the people, and the heterogeneous va- 
riety of professions and pretensions 
which they made to suit the different 
geographical and political latitudes in 
the country? To succeed in the elec- 
tion. What is its ultimate effect? 


Not only to cause the President of 


their own making to be the very 
means of paralyzing those plans they 
would have him the means of execut- 
ing, but also to justify him most con- 
clusively out of their own lips in doing 
so. What was the first effect of the 
system of tumult and crowd and ex- 
citement and clamor, which was 
adopted by them in the canvass, as a 
substitute for truth, proof, and argu- 

ent? It contributed largely to elect 
General Harrison. What was its fur- 
ther effect 2 It wore the poor old gen- 
tleman out, so that he could not stand 
more than a m ath’ $ persecution by 
the same office-seekers who had stirred 
up the whole, and he died on their 
hands, and it may be said under their 
hands. And what is the upshot and 
moral of the whole? That in politics, 
as in everything else, Honesty is af- 
ter all the best Policy. 

There has certainly never been a 
Congress since the foundation of the go- 
vernment, in which the prevailing ma- 
jority has been so gross, so undisguised, 
so unscrupulous, in the character of a 
mere faction—legislating on every im- 
portant measure only by the abomina- 
ble and corrupt system of extra-legisla- 
tive caucussing—controlling the inde- 
pendence of their own friends by “ iron 
rules” of dictatorial discipline, of so 
tight and heavy a pressure as to extort 
complaints even on the public floor of 
the Senate—adapting their action to 


objects of the pettiest personal spite or 
partisan policy, in laws framed by them 
with the unconcealed view of eliciting 
Executive vetoes—and, in the pursuit 


of these objects, and the indulgence of 


sacrificing alike the 


} 


these passions, 
Constitution, the 


principles of the 
rights of common fairness and justice, 
and the proprieties of official decorum, 
We content ourselves with a brief re- 


ference to the action of the House of 


Representatives on the President’s last 
Veto. On its reception, we see them 


disregarding the plain mandate of 


the Constitution, which required them 
to proceed to the reconsideration of the 
vote on its passage—for the sole pur- 
pose of making an opportunity to lay 
before the public, in the form of a 
report from a committee, a counter- 
blast of criticis 
the Veto, the cogency of which might 
not with safety be allowed to pass un- 
answered. For this purpose they laid 
the Bill upon the table, from which 
there could be no other assurance 
that it would ever be taken up again, 
than perhaps an uncertain intention in 
the individual minds of members to do 
so, at some uncertain future day—then 
to obey the plain requisiti nm of the 
Constitution for its reconsideration, 
which ought to have been the first ac- 
tion of the House on the rece pti n of the 


vetoed Bill. And the Report of this 
Committee did as little credit to 
its veteran auth (why does he 


seem so determine 
the power to say, the venerated or ven- 
erable ?)—did as little cre to i 
veteran author, we repeat, as to the 
Committee which consents t 

the House which received and ad 
edit. Like bad punch, Mr. Adams’s 
report was at omen very hot and very 
weak. It was a document of the 
merest partizan attack an ; abus se 
against the President. Forgetful that 
the occasion limited alike the dt y and 
the right of the Committee to the con- 
sideration of the reasons of the Veto 
the greater part of the Report is de- 
voted to a general review of the Presi- 
dent’s former course on totally distinct 
oceasions; the whole being a general 
philippie of party abuse, as intem- 
perate and bitter in spirit as it was un- 


suit able, both to a former President of 


the United States, its author, and to the 
actual incumbent of that dignity, its 
object. 


m upon the reasoning of 


| 
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It must be confessed, however, that 
in his retort, by a “ Protest” which he 
asked to have recorded on the Journals 
of the House, Mr. Tyler very fairly 
brought down the laugh upon his own 
head—in a manner for which our re- 
collection of a few yearsago, when he 
stood, vice versd, himself as a member 
of Congress in the Senate, forbids any 
very deep sympathy with his plight. 
It was an excellent legislative joke— 
coming in just the nick of time to 
rescue Mr. Botts from the ridicule 
of his unperformed boast—that Mr, 
Tyler’s Protest to the House should be 
rejected in the identical termsin which 
Mr. Tyler had himself, as a Senator, 
voted for a similar rejection of a simi- 
lar Protest by General Jackson. The 
case of the latter was indeed a much 
stronger one than that of Mr. Tyler. 
The Senate being the court for the 
trial of the Presidential impeachment, 
he had a far higher right to protest 
against a declared pre-judgment by 
that body, on a point which might 
possibly ‘be brought again judicially 
before them, than Mr. Tyler could 
have in relation simply to the House of 
Representatives,—in which body the 
course protested against might possi- 
bly pore merely preliminary to the 
exercise of their right of impeachment. 
How on earth came Mr. Tyler, with 
the memory of the former occurrence 
yet recent and fresh, — 


Queque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui! ”— 


how on earth came he to doso very 
absurd a thing? As a sort of small 
by-play to the more important events 
in the extraordinary drama of politics 
now in progress, the occurrence sug- 
gests at least a passing allusion, which 
we cannot withhold, to the political just- 
iceof which Mr. Tyler hasreceived this 
slight taste, as a drop from the very 
chalice he had himself helped to drug 
for other lips. 

One word upon the receptions to the 
returning members of this memorable 
body, which we have seen ‘got up” 
with so much effort of enthusiasm, by 
way of salvo to the mortification which 
could scarcely fail to mark their first 
greetings with their friénds and parti- 
zans at home—elaborate demonstra- 
tions of committees, steamboats, ora- 
tors, processions, and bands of music. 
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We have not heard whether any of 
these occasions, rescued from being 
ridiculous only by being so lugubrious, 
were enlivened by the usual air of 
“See, the conquering hero comes !”— 
on the wind instruments alone appro- 
priate to such an ovation. Had it been 
attempted, it is much to be feared, that 
the notes would insensibly have flowed, 
in spite of the musicians’ efforts to the 
contrary, into those of a not less fa- 
miliar Mareh,—which we would name, 
but for the fear that some of our friends 
among the unfortunate individuals thus 
honored, might not properly appreciate 
the distinction intended between per- 
sonal and political ‘“ Rogues,” in hint- 
ing at the suggestion. The truth is, 
that they go home very satisfactorily 
beaten and baffled; and worse,—far 
worse !—with the consciousness which 
many of them cannot wholly shut out 
of view, that they have very richly de- 
served it. Todo an act of dishonesty 
and treachery, in politics as in the other 
affairs of life, must be a very uncomfor- 
table thing at best, “per se,” even 
when consoled by all the softest solace of 
success; but to attempt it, to no better 
end than to be defeated, detected, and 
derided, must be indeed unpleasant to 
nice moral sensibilities. In the issue 
between them and the President, they 
cannot entirely blind either the people 
or themselves to the truth, that the con- 
sistency and the political honesty are 
all on his side ;—that it is they who 
have striven hard to carry out to its 
practical fruits the most abominable 
fraud ever perpetrated upon the flat- 
tered and betrayed confidence of 
nation, by fastening upon it measures 
of a most obnoxious character, not 
only unavowed, but disavowed, before 
the election; and that it 1s he who 
has earneda meed of praise honorable in 
the present generation, and destined to 
brighten through future ones, by prov- 
ing himself, in a time of no slight trial, 
not false to them, but true to himself 
and his own honor; not false to party, 
but true to patriotism ; not false to any 
public interest, but true to the Consti- 
tution, to the will of the people, and 
to the general good of the common 
country of all. 

All this, these unfortunate gentle- 
men must know and feel, with more 
or lessdistinetness, as they may be the 
more or less able to look calmly forth 

on the real merits and relations of the 
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case, through the bewilderment and 
excitement of their own exasperated 
passions. All this, too, they must be- 
gin to perceive that the people like- 
wise know and feel, from the throng- 
ing evidences already afforded in quick 
succession, in so many of the State 


A “ PRESIDENT WITHOUT A 


The present is the first time under 
our government that the phenomenon 
denoted by the above phrase has been 
witnessed. Nor is it easy to imagine 
any possible combination of circumstan- 
ces which would be likely ever again 
to reproduce it—at least in a manner 


so remarkable as exists in the case of 


Mr. Tyler. That which has produced 
it in the present instance is peculiar, 
and indeed * passing strange.” In the 
first place, we heterogeneous 
party of opposition gradually accumu- 
lating against an administration in the 
possession of power through three 
Presidential terms; absorbing every 
fragment from time to time detached 
from the latter; and reflecting every 
new phase of local or partial discon- 
tent, naturally growing out of the infi- 
nite complexity of the operations of 
such a government. We see the 
tral and chief ae of this party com- 
posed of a political school odious to the 
great majority of the people, and hos 
tile to the genius of its system of 
institutions, which is democratic, 
gressive, and reformatory,—yet for the 
necessary purpose of geiting into power 
by the popular suffrage, forced to 
semble this chi aracter, and abstain from 
any avowal of any positive system of 
principles or intended measures ; 
well from the impossibility of uniting 
their own loose and incoherent mass 
upon any such definite platform, as 
from the fact that the measures lying 
really in the thought of their leaders, 
and probably of the majority of shale 
popular members, are such as 
dare not avow—such some 
tions of the Union they 


see a 


cen- 


pro- 


dis- 


—as 


they 
Ue 


as m 
are forced even 


to disclaim and repudiate. We see 
this body, in the selection of their 
ticket for the Presidential canvass, 


casting aside the man whom they have 
themselves since designated as “ the 
life, the soul, the embodiment” of 
their principles, and taking up for Pre- 
sident an old “ military chieftain,” of 
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elections of the summer—evidences 
which we doubt not are yet so to ae- 
cumulate upon them, before the period 
of their next re-assembling, that not 
a peg will be left then, on which to 
hang either a doubt as to the past, or 
a hope as to the future. 


PARTY.” 


great amiavility of character and per- 
sonal popularity, but of no particular 
political character at all ; selected as a 
sort of of wax,” easily, as was 
supposed, to be turned and twisted to 
any shape or any direction that might 
be found desirable by the true Presi- 
dent who was meant to preside over 
the President. We see them adding 
to his name, as candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, that of one identified by all 


** nose 


the ties of birth, breeding, and un- 
recanted professions, with the prin- 
ciples of a school the very opposite to 


hat of the greater part of their own 
leaders. by these aided by 
exertions unprecedented in kind 
and in degree, and favored by the uni- 
versal embarr: ent of the times to 
which they held « ut vague but flatter 
ing hopes of immediate relief, we see 
then ciepoent in their first main 
—the Election,—when uddenly 
all thie skilful scheming is baffled in 
} The President 


the very n 
is removed by a death which should 


means, 


Ish 
ALLAC 


ISSTI 


obje 


4 ' 
ur< { Success 


earcely indeed be termed accidental, 
since it was directly produced by the 
very causes Which had mainly contri- 
buted to place him there’; and the 
individual who was designed ouly as a 
serviceable candidate for the Vice- 








Preside icy an element of | litical 

trength necessary indeed to success, 
yet designed only for show and not for 
use—assumes that higher seat of office 
and power which he soon shows him- 
self determined to fill in his own right 
and person, and not as the mere vicari- 
ous puppet of another's pleasure. We 
next see ealized the imp lity 
always sendicted by ourselves, of any 
— of such a party upon any practi- 

‘al system of measures; and the Pre- 


sident happe ning to represent that por- 
tion of it whose original political char- 
acter, yet unforgotten and unobliterated, 
was the farthest removed from that 
of the interests now dominant in the 
party councils, becomes personally the 
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pivot on which the unavoidable dis- 
sension must turn. Bills are sent to 
him, which he cannot choose but veto, 
unless prepared to go down to posterity 
under a cloud of infamy, as a parricidal 
traitor to the memory of the great 
fathers and founders of his political 
faith. To this cause of severance is 
added that of the jealous resentment 
and hatred soon manifested by the 
great head and leader of the party, on 
perceiving svmptoms of an intended 
competition with himself for the glit- 
tering prize of the Succession ; under 
the influence of which the breach 
widens rapidly day after day, in spite 
of efforts on his part to propitiate the 
gathering wrath, so strenuous,—so 
humble, we had almost said,—as 
scarcely to be consistent with a very 
high dignity of conduct or manliness 
of self-respect. Unrelenting, unrelax- 
ing abuse and denunciation, however, 
continue to be heaped upon the head 
{ the offending chief-magistrate and 
the dreaded rival. A vehement oppo- 
sition to his administration is actively 
conducted, both in the Senate, where 
stands the curule chair of the enraged 
dictator, and in the other branch of 
Congress, where his partizans faith- 
fully represent alike his policy and his 
passions ;—the Democratic party natur- 
ally, meanwhile, standing aloof; frankly 
supporting those acts of the persecuted 
President which harmonize with their 
own principles’; but neither going any 
farther, nor evincing any disposition to 
go farther. And thus is gradually 
evolved out of all the complex series 
of circumstances here rapidly reviewed, 
this singular political phenomenon 
above adverted to, of a “ President 
without a Party.” 

Now, thus produced, this may be a 
position honorable in itself, and afford- 
ing to its incumbent a fine ground for 
the exercise of a patriotism worthy of 
a nobler ambition than that of a mere 
re-election to his office—were such an 
event possible. If Mr. Tyler’s motives 
of action are as pure and lofty as we 
are desirous of believing them to be, 
he will pursue the line of conduct 
appropriate to the position he has him- 
self described in this phrase; and will 
both render an invaluable service to 
his country, and earn for himself a 
high historic name. If otherwise, he 
will utterly fail m whatever interested 
aspirations he may indulge, and the 
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next as well as the present generation 
will write his name in very small let- 
ters on his country’s annals. Let the 
“ President without a Party” remain so. 
Let him not seek to make a “ party” 
for himself. The patronage of this 
government can corrupt a party— 
can destroy it—but cannot ah one. 
The idea has gone abroad—we know 
not whether from authority, or because, 
with those who have propagated it, 
the wish was father to the thought— 
that a general sweep of the offices in 
the gift of the government is contem- 
plated. We have seen of late nume- 
rous very edifying demonstrations of 
enthusiasm toward the potent hand 
that holds this cornucopia of public pa- 
tronage, which seems just about to tilt 
over to pour its rich fruits into the ex- 
pectant mouths below. Whether, ina, 
greater or less number of instances, 
there is more or less of relation be- 
tween these two things, as cause and 
effect, no one can do more than pri- 
vately surmise. But at any rate we 
would warn Mr. Tyler against mis- 
taking these hungry shouts for the 
trump of fame. We trust that he will 
dono such thing as he is said to con- 
template, and as so many seem so dis- 
interestedly desirous that he should do. 
Itis bad enough when we see Presi- 
dents with Parties, forced by the irre- 
sistible pressure of influence upon 
them, carrying out this system of po- 
litical proscription which treats the 
public offices as the lawful “spoils” of 
a sort of bloodless civil war. For hea- 
ven’s sake, let us not have to witness 
the same spectacle -gratuitously vo- 
lunteered for the purpose of making a 
Party. We trust that Mr. Tyler will 
adhere to the rule of his own circular 
addressed to the holders of office on 
his first induction into his own. So 
long as they abstain from an improper 
kind or degree of interference in elec- 
tions, the simple reason that they may 
prefer to adhere to their party, instead 
of accompanying Mr. Tyler in the se- 
cession from it into which he has been 
forced, will constitute no justification 
for their removal. We refer, of course, 
to those offices whose duties are not of 
a nature to make it material, for their 
efficient and satisfactory performance, 
whether the politics of the incumbents 
are or are not in accordance with 
those of their Executive head. An 
indecent violence of language against 
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the Administration on whose favor they 
are dependent, might fairly indeed pro- 
voke some degree of personal displea- 
sure, and the penalty of removal ; but 
it is not to be presumed that any con- 
siderable number can take particular 
pleasure in thus quarrelling with their 
own bread and butter; while the mere 
declaration of their adhesion to Mr. 


Clay, and consequent disapproval of 


the course of Mr. Tyler, ought not to 
come within the scope of this ground 
for removal. No—let them stay; 
and while the sighs are yet scarcely 
out of our ears, of so many hundreds, 
not to say thousands, of families cast 


off upon destitution by the last turn of 


the political wheel, let us not have 
another repetition of the same process 
of wholesale decapitation upon another 
set, for the mere reason that their hus- 
bands, brothers, or sons, entertain such 
and such opinions on the party topics 
and men of the day. If this threat- 


ened sweep with the broad besom of 


the Executive displeasure, of which 
we have heard so much, is really to be 
carried into effect, Mr. Tyler will find 
that, without adding any real effective 
strength to his government, he will 
have greatly impaired the moral dig- 
nity with which his present peculiar 
position may be surrounded. The 
public will then believe the charge 
urged against him by his foes, that it 
is a selfish personal ambition which 
has actuated his recent course, prompt- 
ing him to seek to make a party for 


himself by means of the machinery of 


the Federal patronage, or to recomi- 
mend himself to the Democratic Party 
by reopening it to them. Now, the 
positive injury that would result from 
this course to what may be termied the 
party morals of the country, together 
with the loss of the beneficial effect 
that might be produced upon them by 
a different course, would be such that, 
even though such a course of argument 
may seem to be in hostility to the in- 
terests of our own political friends, we 
would most earnestly deprecate it, and 
caution Mr. Tyler against its adoption. 
Let him go on and be true to our prin- 
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ciples, because our principles are those 
of his own political parentage and 
breeding—though for so many a year, 
and especially in his reputed strong ad- 
vocacy of Mr. Clay in the Harrisburg 
G onvention, he has been sadly untrue 
to them in his party associations and 
conduct. But let him place his mo- 
tives beyond assault, be tad suspicion. 
If he hopes to make a party for him- 
self, that will be the best mode of 
effecting it. If he wants to win the 
Democratic Party to his support, they 
will come far more readily and warmly, 
of their own generous accord to sus- 
tain an a thus deserving 
it “ per se,” than they could be induced 
to come by any prospect or hope held 
out of the paltry * spoils of office.’ 
In the appointments that he may legi- 
timately have to make, free as he is 
from party trammels or ties, let none 
but men of distinguished character, ta- 
lent, and public service be selected, so 
far as such can be found. Let him re- 
pay the hollow adulation of personal 
and political devotion which may be 
clamored ‘nto his ears by servile place- 
men and more servile place-seekers, 
with a manly and just contempt. We 
should sincerely rejoice, for his own 
sake, to see him lay before the country 
some demonstration of not holding 
himself as a candidate for a second 
term of his elevated office. Let him 
pursue the course indicated in the pre- 
ceding remarks. He would extort the 
respect and applause of no inconsider- 
able portion of the Whigs; he will be 
honored and supported by the Demo- 
cratic Party in a manner which he can 
never attain by an equivocal and sus- 
picious course, shadowed over with 
doubts of its disinterestedness; while 
the general moral influence of his acts 
and plans with the country and the 
world at large will be immeasurably in- 
creased; and, at the close of his term, 
he may with a proud and noble dignity 
lay down the capacity which accident 
may have conferred, but which merit 
will have adorned, of a “ President 
without a Party.” 
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AN INCIDENT IN A RAIL-ROAD CAR. 
BY J. R. LOWELL. 


He spoke of Burns: men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 
W hose breast was made of manly simple stuff, 
As homespun as their own. 


And, when he read, they forward leaned 
And heard, with eager hearts and ears, 
His birdlike songs whom glory never weaned 
From humble smules and tears. 


Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
Sunlike o’er faces brown and hard, 
As if in him who read they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 


It was a sight for sin and wrong, 
And slavish tyranny to see, 
A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high Humanity. 


[ thought, these men will earry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 
And something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth, and love. 


God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide 
W herein some grains may fall. 


There is no wind but sows some seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 
Which burst unlooked for into high-souled deeds 
With wayside beauty rile. 


We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
Which in the poet’s tropie heart bear flowers 

Whose fragrance fills the earth. 


Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 
Which blossom into hopes that cannot die, 
In sunny hours like this. 


All that hath been majestical 

In life or death since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all, 
The angel heart of Man. 


And thus among the untaught poor 
Great deeds and feelings find a home 
Which casts in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece or Rome. 
VOL. XI—NO. LII. 55 
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Oh! mighty brother-soul of Man, 
Where’er thou art, in low or high, 
Thy skyey arches with exulting span 
O’er-roof infinity ! 


All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And, from the Many, slowly upward win 
To One who grasps the whole. 


In his broad breast, the feeling deep 
Which struggled on the Many’s tongue 
Swells to a tide of Thought whose surges leap 
O’er the weak throne of Wrong. 


Never did poesy appear 
So full of Heav’n to me as when 
{ saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To lives of coarsest men. 


[t may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or thre¢ 
High souls like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 


But better far it is to speak 
One simple word which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 


To write some earnest verse or line 
Which, seeking not the praise of Art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the unlearned heart. 
Boston, April, 1842. 


THE STAR. 


At evening on the shadowy shore, 
In sad and lone ly mood I stand, 
And list the billows’ moaning roar, 
That curl along the rocky land. 


No distant light the landscape cheers, 

And darkness broods o’er earth and heaven 
Save where yon lonely Star appears, 

Piercing the silent shade of even. 


By grief surrounded, thus contends 
"The generous spirit with its doom,— 
And shining through the storm, ascends, 
The brighter for the darkening gloom. 


Vincent E. Baron. 


New Haven, Sept., 1842. 


TL 117mm 
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Srvce our last publication, most unex- 
pectedly the tariff bill, which had been 
vetoed on account of the clause repeal- 
ing the condition on which the distri- 
bution act of last year was passed, has 
become a law, with that objectionable 
section stricken out. The present law, 
although it bears, if we take into con- 
sideration the peculiar state of the cur- 
rency, more of a protective or prohi- 
bitive character than any which has 
gone before it, produced temporarily on 
its passage a generally better feeling. 
It is of such a nature as to be highly 


popular with the manufacturers of 


those domestic goods which have here- 
tofore been supposed to suffer most 
from the competition of imported 
goods, and, with the present extremely 
low rate of raw material, produce, and 
labor, the prospect of extending the 
markets for domestic goods and wares 
at higher rates has given an impetus 
to the movements of the manufacturers 
The dealers in imported goods, many 
of which are prohibited under the new 
law, and of which fair stocks are held, 


were encouraged with the prospect of 


obtaining better prices after the ten- 
dency had been so long downwards. 
The people at large have also been 
inclined to hope that the tariff, by some 
magic influence, would impart a de- 
gree of activity to trade, to which it 
has long been a stranger. 

The people have been too much in- 
clined to look to the government for 
assistance in their daily transactions. 
There is, perhaps, no subject on which 
such a number of ill-founded popular 
prejudices exist. The number of idle 


tales spread about by the industry of 


faction, and by the zeal of foolish good 
intention, and greedily devoured by the 
malignant credulity of mankind, tend 
infinitely toaggravate prejudices which 
in themselves are sufficiently strong. 
In that state of affairs, and of the public 
in relation to them, the first thing that 
the government owes to the people i is 
information. To provide for us in our ne- 
cessities is not in the power of govern- 
ment. It would be vain presumption in 
statesmen to think they can doit. The 
people maintain them, and not they 


the people. It is in the power of gov- 
ernment to prevent much evil; it can 
do very litle good in this, or perhaps 
in anything else. Of the government 
measure of relief, the only actual re- 
sults thus far appear to be the advance 
in price of some few articles of foreign 
goeds, which can no longer be im- 
yorted. Buyers do not, however, seem 
inclined to submit to this advance, and 
they purchase very sparingly. There 
has been no advance, nor increased 
activity in domestic goods, nor is there 
likely to be. The stocks of goods are 
large, and if any disposition te improve 
were apparent in prices it would only 
have the effect of increasing the sup- 
plies, by tempting new capital and 
new operators into the trade. The 
only result upon business which is 
likely to be felt this fall from the tariff 
may be to check the downward ten- 
dency of prices. 

The want of a tariff has not been 
among the causes of the depression in 
trade. The stagnation which has 
been So long felt seems to have arisen 
from far othercauses. The country is full 

if produce at exceedingly low prices. 
The cities have been filled with goods, 
foreign and domestic, offering at prices 
at which they can neither be produced 
nor imported. The want of a tariff 
could have had no agency in prevent- 
ing an interchange of these commodi- 
ties. The difficulty seems rather to 
have arisen from the fact that a great 
revolution has been and is going on, 
not only in the manner of doing busi- 
ness, but in the direction of that busi- 
ness. Until within a very few years 
all the business of the Union has been 
done on a system of bank credits ; both 
the purchase of produce and the sale 
of merchandize. The local banks, 
operating under the supervision and 
control of the National Bank and 
branches, became the agents of credit, 
by which a accumulating 
quantities of goods were brought into 
the country and sold and consumed on 
credit. The natural tendency of that 
system was to concentrate trade at the 
money centre, New York, where about 
60 per cent. of all the foreign goods 
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imported into the United States are 
entered, the proportion having increas- 
ed from about 35 per cent. in 1826, 
when the United States Bank was first 
regularly in operation, to 60 per cent. 
at the present time. Under that sys- 
tem dealers from all quarters of the 
Union came to New York, and being 
in fair standing, could purchase gox ds at 
four to eight months, giving their notes 
payable at their own local banks. A dis- 
count of these notes could always be 
readily procured, either through the 
banks or the large monied houses in 
Wall street. These notes were very 
generally lodged with the National 
Bank at the place of payment, and at 
their maturity were always paid in the 
notes of the local banks. By these 
means a balance was constantly accu- 
mulating in favor of the branch against 
the local banks where it was situated, 
and this balance was the instrument by 
which it held them in perfect control. 
If any one bank extended itself too 
freely it was instantly checked by the 
balance accumulating against it at the 
branch. The proceeds of the notes, 
thus collected, were transmitted freely 
from one branch to another, all com- 
municating with the mother bank, and 
forming a machine by which col- 
lections were facilitated, at the same 
time that the paper currency was ren- 
dered uniform, by c mfining each bank 
within its proper sphere of business, 


according to its capital and means. 
MOVEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES BANK 
TARIFF 


1 1s 
] ) 


Loans, 29,682,905 39,219,602 
Circulation, 9,855,677 11,901,656 
Deposits, 14,497,330 17,061,918 
Specie, 6,170,045 6,098,138 


Here was an enormous accumulation 
of specie in its vaults, and the check 


upon it being removed by the action of 


the tariff, its loans and liabilities in- 
creased immensely. This expansion 
was followed of course by a relaxation 
of the control upon the local banks, 
which accordingly largely increased 
their liabilities. In order to trace the 


I Banks 


Li 
Circulation and Deposits, $71,706,077 
Deduct Specie, asta A 11.989.643 
- 59,716,434 
95,003,557 








Difference, - 
Capital, - - - - - - 
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This restriction and control was a fre. 
quent cause of complaint on the part 
of the local banks, who aan of 
“the tyranny” of the National Bank. 
Holding this general c ommand over the 
banks of the Union, it is evident that 
no universal inflation of the curre ney 
could take place, unless the controlling 
power or National Bank itself expand 
ed. That institution was subject to 
no check itself, except that which al- 
ways arose from a foreign demand for 
specie . hen the currency became too 
full. As long, therefore, as no unusual 
Saas e was brought to bear upon the 
foreign exchanges, they were a true 
index of the of the curiency, 
whether full or otherwise. The high 
tariff i828 was undoubtedly the 
first of a series of events which pro- 
duced a derangement of the currency, 
by operating artificially upon the fo» 
reign exchanges. The eflect of that 
tariff was to cause the imports in the 


tat 
sure 


years 1829-1830 to average each year 
$15,000,000 less than the average of 
the five preceding years, making 
£96.000,000 less of foreign goods to 
pay for in those two years. This, of 


course, had a powerful influence in 
keeping specie in the country, and re- 
moved the only check upon the move- 


ments of the National Bank. The 
effect of this was magical, and is seen 
in the following table of the loans, spe- 
cie circulation, and deposits of that 
institution for five years 

FOR FIVE YEARS SUBSEQUENT TO THE 

S28. 

1930 1831 1832 

10.663.805 44.032.057 66, 292.707 
12,924,145 16,251,267 21,355,724 


16,045,782 
7.608.676 


17,297,041 
10,808,047 


22.761, i34 
7,038,023 


extent of this movement, we must first 
consider that the profits of banks be- 
yond the interests on their own capi- 
tals, consist in the difference between 
the aggregate of their circulation and 
deposits and the specie that they may 
have on hand. With this proviso 
we may make the following compari- 
son: 


329. 1$32. 
U.S. Rank. Local Panks U. 8, Bank. 
28,963.678 189,506,556 44,117,158 
6,098,138 95.340.270 7,038,023 

















37,079,135 
35,000,000 


164,166,286 
180,005,944 


22,865,540 
35,000,000 
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This calculation presents, as ac- 
eurately as the imperfect returns of 
the local Banks for 1832 will admit, 
the enormous expansion which took 
place. The credit means of the Uni- 
ted States Bank, rose from 61 per 
cent. of its capital in 1829, to 106 per 
cent. in 1832, and those of the local 
banks rose 50 per cent., or from 61 in 
1829, to 91 in 1832. Theconsequence 
of this vast inflation, was, that the im- 
ports became greater than ever, and 
the demand for specie being renewed 
from abroad led to the revulsion of 
1834. At that timea new influence 
began to be exerted on the foreign ex- 
changes, which was the system of 
open credits, by which the long dated 
paper of American importers was dis- 
counted for the purchase of Lanca- 
shire goods, by the London houses, 
backed by the Bank of England. This 
prevented the natural check upon the 
bank, viz. the foreign demand for spe- 


THE FOREIGN GOODS CONSUMED IN THE 
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eie, from operating upon the currency 
here, until the Bank of England, in the 
summer of 1836, broke through those 
credits, and brought the accumulated 
demand for coin upon the New York 
markets, giving the banking system 
here a shock from which it has never 
recovered. In 1838-9, again, a new 
agent influenced the foreign exchanges. 
This was State Stocks, large amounts 
of which being sold abroad, the pro- 
ceeds were returned in goods, and 
specie, again causing the banks to in- 
flate. The failure of this new agent 
of credit through excess of issue, was 
not followed by an accumulated de- 
mand for coin, because the stocks, being 
the immediate means of payment for 
the goods do not mature for years to 
come. In illustration of that which we 
have here set forth, we may give the 
following table from official sources, 
showing 


UNITED STATES, THE EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC 


MANUFACTURES, THE EXCESS OF IMPORT OR EXPORT OF SPECIE IN EACH YEAR, WITH 
THE LOANS OF THE NATIONAL BANK FOR A PERIOD OF TWENTY YEARS. 


Foreign goods 
consumed 


Export, do- 
mestic¢, 


1821 41,283,236 2,572,68 | 
1822 60,955,309 3,121,030 
1823 50,025,645 3,139,598 
1824 55,211,850 1,841,383 
1825 63,749,432 5,729,797 
1826 60,434,865 5,495,130 
1827 56,084,932 5,536,654 
1828 66,9 14,807 5,548,354 
1829 57,834,049 6,412,320 
1830 56,489,461 5,320,980 
1831 83,157,598 5,086,890 
1832 76,989,793 5,050,633 
1833 88,295,576 6,557,080 
1834 103,208,521 6,247,893 
1835 129,291,247 7,694,073 
1836 168,233,675 6,107,528 
1837 119,134,255 7,136,997 
1838 101,264,804 8,397,078 
1839 140,201,560 6,053,429 
1840 88,951,207 6,829,218 
1841 116,110,001 7,130,000 


In 1828, the high tariff went into 
operation, and continued until 1832, 
when the compromise bill passed, pro- 
viding for biennial reductions of the 
duty thereafter. It appears then that, 
during that high tariff, which was 


SPECIE. 

Excess of Excess of United States 

import. export Bank loan. 
2,413,169 30,905,199 
7,440,334 28,061,169 
1,275,091 30,736,432 
1,365,283 33,432,631 
2,646,290 31,812,617 
2,782,288 33,624,631 
1,179,825 30,937,866 
753,735 33,682,905 


2,479,592 


7,914,341 


39,219,602 
40,663,805 
14,032,057 
66,293,707 
61,695,913 
54,911,461 
51,808,739 
59,232,445 
57,593,209 
45,256.57 1 
41,618,637 
36,839,593 


1,708,986 
350,964 
4.825.509 
16,235,374 
6,653 672 
9,076,545 
5,823,684 
14,239,070 
3,201,180 
465,794 
5,111,562 


about 10 per cent. higher in average 
rates than the present one, the follow- 
ing result was produced, as compared 
with a period of five years before the 
tariff. 








Average foreign Domestic Bank 

goods consumed, goons exported, loans, 
Five years before the tariff, - 57,000,000 4,800,000 22,000,000 
« 6s =~ during the tariff, - 68,000,000 5,200,000 44,000,000 
Excess during the tariff $11,000,000 $400,000 $22,000,000 
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These figures show the indisputable 
fact, that the volume of the currency 
was doubled during the existence of 
the high tariff, and that it caused, not- 
withstanding that tariff, an aggregate 
merease of 20 per cent. in the consump- 
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tion of foreign goods, including the 
decline in imports during the first two 
years. We may now, in the follow- 
ing table, observe what effect the high 
duties and increased i imports had upon 
the customs. 


CUSTOMS, REVENUE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS. 


1821 13,004,447 1828 
1822 17,589,761 1829 
1823 19,088,433 1830 

1824 17,878,325 1831 
1825 20,098,713 1832 
1826 23,341,331 1833 
1827 19,712,283 1834 


This table gives the fact, that the 
revenue was increased during the five 
years of high tariff 20 per cent., as 
compared with the previous five years, 
showing that the increased duties gave 
no increased revenue, but that the 
revenue improved precisely in the 
same proportion that the quantity of 
imports increased and the currency ex- 
panded. The same fact is visible in 
the following years. In 1834, a year 
of revulsion, the customs were but 
two-thirds of the amount of 1836, 
when a reduction had taken place of 
*3 of the duties under the com- 
promise act. In the following year, 
1837, the customs were lower than 
they had been at any period since the 
war, and yet two years after, when 
a further reduction of «3 making 
‘6 had taken place in the rates of 
duties, the customs ran very nearly 
as high as the average during 
the five years of the high tariff 
1828, but not quite so highas dur- 
ing the year of speculation, 1825-6, 
before the high tariff. All these facts 
lead to the inevitable conclusion, that 
the customs cannot be increased by a 
rate of duties higher than the tariff of 
1824, which yielded $17,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. All the revenue thathas 
since been derived over that amount, 
has been got by increasing the 
quantity of goods imported through 
the operation of the banking sys- 


FLUCTUATION OF BANKING 


No. of Banks. Bank 
8.081.657 


From 1820 to 1830 - 28 
“ 1830 to 1840 - 392 211,2 
Decrease1840 to 1842 - 102 


120,980,000 


23 205.523 1835 19,991,310 
22,681,965 1836 23,409,940 
21,922,391 1837 11,169,290 
24,224,441 1838 16,158,800 
28,465,237 1839 23,137,924 
29.032.508 1840 13,499,502 
16,214,957 1841 14,847,557 


tem, a fictitious and dangerous re 
source, 

This brings us to the present condi- 
tion of that system, as compared with 
that which was the case when the tariff 
of 1828 went into operation. At that 
time the United States Bank was in 
full and successful operation. The 
whole circle of paper credits emanat- 
ing from the local banks revolved about 
it, as on a centre, in perfect harmony 
and in soundcredit. The effect of the 
tariff was then easily and noiselessly 
sroduced, as is a frigate floated from 
coe cradle ina dock by the gradually 
rising tide. The United States Bank 
relaxed the rigor of its control. The 
branches increased their loans, and 
swelled the measure of their liabilities, 
giving wider scope to the operations of 
the local banks. These eagerly put forth 
their energies, increasing their business 
and its profits, tempting new men and 
new capital tocompete for that business. 
The result was, that the bank c apits il of 
the Union, which, in the ten years 
from 1820 to 1839, had increased 
but $7,000,000, extended itself from 
145,000,000 in 1830, to $231,250,000, 
in 1835,—an increase of $86,250,000, 
or $17,000,000 per annum, and their 
loans in the increased 
$165,000,000. This impulse continued 
until the ten years ending in 1840 pre- 
sented the following comparison with 
the ten years ending in 1820:— 


same time 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Capital, Ba Loon Circul. & Deposits, 
7,350,000 36,069,112 

262,445,309 65,781,503 

210,000,000 53,130,240 


250,424 
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This presents a pretty accurate con- 
densed view of the great reverse 
which has not only taken place, but is 
yet in progress. The reduction from 
1840 to 1842 is made out from actual 
enumeration of the banks that have 
failed. This process of curtailment, 
failure and liquidation, is the effect of 
the utter prostration of confidence in 
paper credits of all kinds, public and 
private, state, city, corporate and indi- 
vidual. It grows out of inability to pay 
originally, engendering want of will in 
many cases, and is in no wise depend- 
ent upon either high or low duties. It 
must continue until increased wealth 
imparts ability and will to submit to 
sufficient taxation from which to dis- 
charge the debts. Therefore, no in- 
crease of importations can grow either 
out of the improved state of the paper 
currency at home or restored credit 
abroad. The imports will be oply to 
an extent which can be paid for. The 
means of paying will be diminished by 
the necessity of paying interest and 
principal of former debts out of the ex- 
ports before returns can be expected. 

We have gone thus particularly into 
details of that which we apprehend to 
be the effect of the tariff, because that 
has been a leading question with the 
mercantile community during the 
month which has elapsed since the 
date of our last number. 

During the last few weeks a better 
business has been doing, being the first 
indications of the fall trade. This 
arises, however, not from legislative 
action, but from those general causes of 
increased national wealth, lower prices 
and abundance of money, which we have 
ever supposed would inevitably bring 
about a reaction. The season has now 
arrived for the various crops to move 
forward to market. Thus far the in- 
dications are that the product of all 
descriptions will be larger than ever 
before, and, with a specie currency, 
prices must rule very low. Flour is 
now selling in this market at $4 50 
per bbl., and that is generally looked 
forward to as the average rate through 
the coming winter in the New York 
market. Probably it will not average 
more than $3 75 throughout the 
United States. The manner of con- 
ducting the business growing out of all 
the crops is undergoing an immense 
change. Formerly the commission 
houses in New York generally came 
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under acceptances to western farmers 
and dealers for produce to come for- 
ward. Many houses would accept 
from millers drafts, which would be 
discounted by the western banks, and 
the proceeds applied to the purchase of 
wheat, from which to manufacture the 
flour already accepted for. This sys- 
tem is now changed. Few or none of 
the New York houses accept any drafts 
unless the goods are in hand, and then 
generally for three-fourths of the mar- 
ket rate only. Very many of the west- 
ern farmers and dealers do not draw 
against produce until it is actual] 
sold. This forms a healthy cash busi- 
ness, giving rise to very trifling bank- 
ing operations. 

At New Orleans and the other great 
cotton markets, a similar change has 
been undergone. The old manner of 
buying cotton was for the agents of 
foreign dealers to draw upon houses in 
New York, at 60 days, which bills 
were discounted by the banks, and the 
proceeds applied to the purchase of 
cotton, which, in most eases, would 
be shipped to Liverpool, and drawn 
against from New York at 60 days, to 
meet the inland bill at maturity. This 
process, by requiring no actual funds, 
but merely bank credits, greatly facili- 
tated the purchase in the hands of spec- 
ulators, and kept the southern mar- 
kets always half to one cent per Ib. 
in advance of the Liverpool mar- 
ket, leading to reclamations and heavy 
losses. This system has itself been 
destroyed by the failure of the banks 
which it has ruined. Cotton-factors 
now very generally demand specie in 
payment for cotton. This, of course, 
must keep prices very low for the pre- 
sent ; but the business will be healthy, 
filling the channels of circulation with 
a sound currency ; and the business will 
ultimately improve as the foreign mar- 
kets of consumption get over their 
present embarrassments. 

The demand for money for mercan- 
tile purposes has not materially im- 
proved. There is as yet not sufficient 
encouragement for the sale of goods to 
induce operators to go into the markets, 
notwithstanding the low prices. The 
late accounts from England give pros- 
pects of a plenteous harvest, without 
having recourse to very large imports 
of foreign corn. This diminishes the 
hope of a greatly improved market for 
American produce in that quarter ; 
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while the manufacturing districts are 
in so disturbed a state, arising from 
the distresses of the operatives, that it 
casts a temporary gloom over the 
cotton market. 

Notwithstanding this want of em- 
ployment for money there is no dispo- 
sition to invest it in State stocks or 
paper securities of any kind, if we ex- 
cept some of the choicest, say New 
York State and city, for which there 
is some demand. The failure of the 
State of Pennsylvania had, at the 
date of our last, cast an additional 
gloom over the condition of American 
credit abroad. Pennsylvania has, how- 
ever, made the first movement towards 
compromising her debts by adver- 
tising for sale all the public works, for 
the construction of which those debts 
were contracted. These works cost 
about $33,000,000, but have hitherto 
not yielded sufficient to pay the repairs 
and expenses independently of the in- 
terest of their cost. 
Pennsylvania is about $37,000,000, 
mostly 5 per cent., and the market 
price is 40 per cent. This stock the 
State proposes to receive at par for the 
works, at such prices as may be agreed 
upon. On these terms, if the works 
realized cost in stock at par, the whole 
could be purchased for about $15,000,- 
000 cash, and the State would not only 
be out of debt but relieved from a 
heavy expense. None other of the 
States have yet taken any steps to- 
wards redeeming their credit. An un- 
accountable apathy seems to prevail 
upon that subject. In Illinois the Le- 
gislature, which is biennial, meets in 
December next, and strong hopes are 
entertained that, under its democratic 
rulers, some compromise will be effect- 
ed by means of the large tracts, near 
500,000 acres of valuable lands, of 
which she stands possessed, with her 
creditors. 

The agents of the federal govern- 
ment having failed entirely in effecting 
the negotiation of any portion of the 
loan. Congress has passed a law re- 
pealing the disgraceful provision in the 
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act authorizing the loan, to the effect 
that it might be sold at any price, and 
has again resorted to the old and well 
tried plan of Treasury notes, of which 
$6,000,000 additional are to be issued 
in lieu of so much of the loan unsold. 
These notes are to be issued in pay- 
ment of debts due by the government, 
which are nearly equal to the amount 
authorized. They are mostly payable 
to contractors and others, who are not 
disposed to retain them, and will there- 
fore put them immediately upon the 
market. These notes form a favorite 
mode of investment, and are much held 
by capitalists, which is evident from 
the fact, that although upwards of 
$8,000,000 are now outstanding, they 
are at a discount of 1-8 to 1-4 per cent. 
only, while at this time last year, with 
a less amount outstanding, they fell to 
from 5to 6 per cent. discount. There are 
orders to some extent for the notes al- 
ready, for investment, principally on 
bank account, but the large supply will 
probably cause them to fall. 

Two failures have occurred in the 
commercial circles, one being the Bank 
of Lyons, a safety fund bank of the 
State of New York. This concern 
was tainted with old speculative trans- 
actions, and has long been in a weak 
condition. The other was a more im- 
portant failure, being that of the Ame- 
rican Fur Company, with a capital of 
$3,000,000. The general causes of this 
failure were losses on furs during the 
past few years, through the successful 
competition of private dealers. 

The general prospect now before the 
mercantile community is that which in- 
variably results from the elements now 
operating to produce it, viz. great na- 
tional wealth, low prices, and abun- 
dance of money. A return of commer- 
cial activity has been retarded hi- 
therto by the apprehensions and panic 
engendered by constant explosions of 
mismanaged banks and monied corpo- 
rations. These have now nearly passed 
away, and confidence is returning on 
the broad basis of abundant products of 
industry and cash payments. 
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Elements of Chemistry. By Roserr 
Kane, M.D., M.R.I.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dub- 
lin Society, &c., &c. An American 
edition, with Additions and Corrections, 
and arranged for the Use of the Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Academies, and 
Medical Schools of the United States, 
by Joun W. Drarer, M. D., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of New 
York, &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1842. 8vo. p. 704. 


Tue design of the author in this work, 
is to present to the student an account of 
the general principles and facts of Chem- 
istry, and of its applications to Pharmacy, 
to Medicine, and to the Useful Arts. The 
author has adopted the plan of fully de- 
scribing all the general principles and 
laws of chemical action, before entering 
on the description of the chemical sub- 
stances in detail,—a plan which has ob- 
vious advantages over that of entering 
in the commencement on the description 
of individual substances, inasmuch as re- 
ference to the principles of affinity and 
the laws of constitution is continually 
necessary, in order that the re-actions of 
these bodies may be understood. As 
Chemistry is itself but a department 
of natural philosophy, and so intimately 
connected with the other branches of 
physics, that a knowledge of at least their 
general principles is necessary for the 
proper understanding of the nature of 
chemical phenomena, the author has ac- 
cordingly embraced within the design of 
the present work, a description of the 
physical properties of bodies, so far as 
they serve to complete their chemical his- 
tory, or influence their chemical relations ; 
thus, on the one hand, supplying charac- 
ters by which chemical substances may 
be recognized, and on the other, modify- 
ing the affinities by which the action of 
chemical substances upon each other is 
determined. 

The chapters on Cohesion, Light, Heat, 
and Electricity, are admirably drawn up, 
and acquaint us fully with the existing 
state of knowledge on these subjects. 
After treating of the general laws of chem- 
ical combination, we are presented with 
an account of the mode of preparation and 
properties of all inorganic substances of 
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interest to science, to medicine, or to the 
arts. Matters of curiosity merely, having 
little or no relation to practical utility, are 
either omitted, or slightly noticed; while 
everything bearing upon general princi- 
ples or existing theories, or connected 
with pharmacy, medicine, or employment 
in the arts or in ordinary life, is fully dis- 
cussed and its application pointed out. 
In addition to all this, the relations of 
chemical action to the functions of orga- 
nized matter, the applications of chemis- 
try to physiology and pathology, are treat- 
ed of as fully as present knowledge ex- 
tends; and, in conclusion, we are present- 
ed with a very full and accurate descrip- 
tion of the mode of analysis of organic and 
inorganic bodies. 

Such is a brief sketch of the nature and 
design of the present work. We believe 
it superior to any work of the kind hith- 
erto published, and especially adapted as 
a text-book for the use of universities, col- 
leges, academies, and medical schools, as 
well as the man of science and the gen- 
eral reader. 

In preparing this work for the use of 
American students, Dr. Draper has made 
such alterations in it, as the system of in- 
struction pursued in the United States 
seems to require. Not that he has taken 
the improper editorial liberty of altering 
or omitting any part of the text of his au- 
thor; but by putting in smaller type such 
portions as treat of comparatively unim- 
portant details, valuable to the advanced 
proficient, but unsuitable to the practical 
purposes of instruction, within the short 
period of time usually allowed ia our 
schools and colleges. His own additions 
are distinguished by brackets, which per 
mit their introduction without disfgure- 
ment to the typographical symmetry »f the 
page. j 

In Europe, the reputation of Professor 
Kane was well established even )efore 
the appearance of this work; and now, 
since he has made this important contri- 
bution to the noble science in which he has 
been such a successful laborer, he cannot 
fail to be soon properly estimated through- 
out the scientific world. Its republica- 
tion in this country will doubtless meet, 
under the favorable auspices of its erudite 
editor and enterprising publishers, with a 
fortunate reception. As it is undoubtedly 
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the best text-book extant in the English 
language, representing the present con- 
dition of chemical science, we recommend 
it to the favorable attention of all public 
teachers. 


Sophocles’? Greek Grammar. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Greek Exercises, by the same. 
Second Edition. Romaic Grammar, ac- 
companied by a Chrestomathy, with a 
Vocabulary, by the same. Felion’s 
Greek Reader, adapted particularly to 
Sophocles’ Grammar. Second Edition 
Revised. All published by H. Hunting- 
ton, Jun. Hartford. 1842. 


Tue extensive popularity of the above 
enumerated elementary books, supersedes 


the necessity for particular examination of 


them on our part, to point out their mer- 
its or observe their features of diflerence 
from others. It is sufficient to notice their 
appearance, and to direct the attention 
of teachers to the strong recommendations 
from high authorities which accompany 
them. Into the Grammar of the Modern 
Greek we have looked with a somewhat 
closer interest. Such a publication was 
very much desired, ifnot wanted. With 
it every Greek scholar can acquire at least 
a reading acquaintance with the Romaic, 
in a short time and with light labor. The 


pages given to extracts from a number of 


Modern Greek writers and poets, easily 
as the greater part of them, with the aid 
of an accompanying vocabulary, are legi- 
ble to every eye not unfamiliar with the 
ancient language, will have a particular in- 
terest to those who have had no other op- 
portunity of access tothem. Some of these 
fine spirited Klephtic songs are somewhat 


tempting to translation. The rhythm of 


the Romaic verse is entirely by the accents 
and cadences, and not by quantity, and 
the greater part of them are in rhyme. 
Professor Sophocles avoids encumbering 
his Grammar with comparisons between 
the ancient and the modern forms, which 
in other Romaic Grammars are only use- 
less to one portion of their students and 
embarrassing tothe other. He states that 
the ancient name of “ E)Anves,” which 


has been restored by the revolution of 
1821, is used only by the inhabitants of 


Bavarian Greece, who perhaps do not con- 
stitute more than a fourth of the Greek 
nation, so that it may safely be said that 
the most of the people still call themselves 
and their language Romaic. The lan- 
guage is the legitimate offspring of the 
Byzantine Greek, the last stage of the 
Arabic—bearing a similar relation to the 
latter that modern Italian bears to Latin. 


The first author of whom any decided ac- 
counts exist is Theodore Ptochoprodomus, 
who flourished about the middle of the 
12th century, under the Emperor Manuel 
Commenus. 


The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England. By Gupert Bur- 
nET, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury. With the Collection of Records, 
and a copious Index. Revised and cor- 
rected, with additional Notes, and a 
Preface, calculated to remove certain 
difficulties attending the perusal of this 
important history, by the Rev. E, 
Nares, D.D., Regius Professor of Mo- 
dern History in the University of Ox- 
ford; and Rector of Biddenden and 
Newchurch, Kent. With a frontispiece, 
and twenty-two portraits. In four vol- 
umes. New York. D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway. 1842, 8vo. pp. 


592, 652, 543, 622. 


One after another the rapid increase, 
both of our numerical population, and of 
our circle of cultivated readers and col- 
lectors of libraries, leads to the republi- 
cation of American editions of those stan- 
dard works of the classic literature of the 
language, which were before accessible to 
us, on this side of the Atlantic, only at 
rare intervals and wide distances, in the 
public libraries of the large cities, or in 
the private collections of the small num- 
ber of persons who could afford the ex- 
pensive forms of the original English edi- 
tions. This is one of the class we refer 
to; and in the handsome and cheap form 
in which the liberal publishers offer it to 
the American market, reproduced from the 
stereotype plates of the last English edi- 
tion, it can scarcely fail, we presume, to 
justify abundantly the intelligent and well- 
directed enterprise of the Messrs. Apple- 
ton. Dr. Nares’s edition is well known as 
having antiquated, and to some extent, 
superseded, all former ones; by reason of 
the valuable directions which he supplies 
in his Preface as to the mode and the order 
in which its different parts should be read, 
as well as of the corrections made, through- 
out the body of the work, of the nume- 
rous errors well known to disfigure the 
text. Of the merits of such a work, it 
would of course be absurd for the current 
criticism of the day to speak. Without 
adverting to those Catholic complaints 
against it which an English Bishop could 
scarcely fail to excite, yet the Protestant 
world have so long Jooked upon it as the 
most complete and valuable work existing 
on the subject, that our recommendation 
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of it, even if not impertinent, could not 
be other than superfluous. One only fur- 
ther remark we will make upon it—we re- 
fer to the seasonableness of its present 
publication. There is no doubt that the 
present is a very critical period to Protest- 
antism—we mean the Protestantism es- 
tablished and left by the Reformation. It 
is in a state of unrest, of agitation and 
dissension, which betokens the working of 
elements whose eventual results it is not 
easy to foresee. We will advance no 
opinions of our own ona subject of this 
nature, on an occasion affording no oppor- 
tunity of developing or defending them. 
Yet it is certain that many at least see in 
the present aspect of the Christian world a 
great silent Protest in progress, of the 
human reason and heart, against Protest- 
antism, according to the general accept- 
ation of the term. They see it a house 
divided against itself, in countless factions, 
between which prevails a mutual animos- 
ity, little in harmony with the essential 
spirit of the Religion common to all. 
Standing midway as it does between Cath- 
olicism and Rationalism, they see in its 
wavering mass a double movement—back- 
ward and forward. Backward, to rest the 
aching weariness of doubt on the great 
pillar of authority, as maintained by Catho- 
licism. Forward, to seek, if possibly it 
may be found, a more steady poise on the 
self-sustaining centre of the individual 
reason and conscience, interpreting the 
great Charter of Faith, the Bible, with a 
more bold and free philosophy of criticism, 
which repudiates the fetters of creeds, and 
the hampering machinery of church or- 
ganizations. With these two influences at 
work against it in opposite directions, Pro- 
testant Orthodoxy—however it may de- 
nounce the one as popish superstition, and 
the other as disguised infidelity—has its 
hands full to hold its own. A most fit and 
seasonable period is it, therefore, for the 
publication, in this country, of such a 
work as Bishop Burnet’s great History of 
the Reformation, which should be well 
studied by all the various opinions, and 
tendencies of opinion, now so deeply fer- 
menting on the subject throughout the 
Christian world. 


Mana Soul ; or, the Inward and the Expe- 
rimental Evidences of Christianity. By 
the Rey. A. B. Muzzey. Boston : 
William Crosby and Co., 118 Wash- 
ington-street. 1842. 16mo, pp. 157. 
Turs little volume consists of the sub- 

stance of some conversations between the 

author and a young man who came within 
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the sphere of his ministerial labors; and 
who, while conscious that he was dying 
from a hereditary consumption, and though 
educated in a somewhat strict school of 
ordinary Christian doctrine, was distress- 
ed by his own want of comprehension of, 
and faith in, the great spiritual truths and 
mysteries of Christianity. Abandoning 
the ground of disputable and unsatisfac- 
tory dogmas respecting total depravity, 
grace, &c., the author states, that by turn- 
ing his eyes inward to the contemplation 
of the deathless nature of the Soul, and 
fixing his thoughts on the Inward Man, 
he fully succeeded in the object of bring- 
ing peace, light and faith, into the moral 
chaos of the mind on which these pious 
labors were devoted. To have rendered 
this service to one fellow human being, 
is to have lived enough. His dying lan- 
guage was “of the firmness of his faith, 
of his calm trust, of his sublime anticipa- 
tions, and his hope in Heaven.” Without 
having been able to command the requi- 
site time to read the book through, we 
have gathered from such of its pages as 
we have been able to turn over, a favor- 
able impression of the ability with which 
the author has executed a task evidently 
prompted by the highest motives and ani- 
mated by the purest spirit. The follow- 
ing are the concluding words in his In- 
troduction : 


“The case of this young man represents, I he- 
lieve, that of many, many others. In the hope of 
doing a slight service to such, and of leading all 
who may read these chapters to look deeply for the 
foundations of the Christian Faith, lhave commit- 
ted to the press the substance of several conversa. 
tions I had with that interesting individual. The 
form in which it is done may be too abstract to 
interest the common reader. Shoulda philosophi- 
cal mind look into this little book, I am sure he 
will see} at once its lack of profoundness, But, 
such as itis, | commend ,it to the Charity of my 
fellow-men, and to the Blessing of God.” 


The Characters of Schiller. By Mrs. Ex- 
tet. New York: John Allen. Boston: 
Otis, Broaders, and Company. 1842. 
12mo. p. 246. 


WE are pleased to see a second issue of 
a volume which, in its first edition, pub- 
lished a few years ago, found as many ad- 
mirers as readers—a circle which will 
doubtless at the present day be much 
widened, from the cultivation which has 
of late been given to the German lan- 
guage and literature in this country. 
Those who have made themselves ac- 
quainted, in the original, with those noble 
creations in which Schiller expresses and 
manifests the lofty loveliness of his own 
soul, will be glad to compare their own 
impressions of them with those of a critic 
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who brings to the task so rare a degree 
of natural as well as cultivated accom- 
plishment for its performance, as the fair 
and youthful author of this volume. While 
to those who do not enjoy that advantage, 
it will afford an opportunity that should 
not be lost, of beholding at least a reflec- 
tion of the glory of the great Poet’s ge- 
nius, in a skilful analysis of his plays and 
characters, illustrated by numerous passa- 
ges of fine translation. But Mrs. Ellet 
scarcely deserves at our hands the praise 
which justice extorts ;—for the re-appear- 
ance of this volume, after the long inter- 
val during which she has altogether with- 
held from the public, a name once so great 
a favorite, suggests an expression of dis- 
content thereat, in which many will con- 
cur. Mrs. Ellet’s youthful promise—yes, 
and youthful performance too—were such 
as to excite and to justify expectations of 
her continued devotion to the fine labors 
of literature, which she has no right, in 
the absence of any reason, to disappojnt. 
If there is anything in the southern air of 
her present residence adverse tothe exer- 
tions once so easy and natural, we trust 
that Professor Ellet will speedily retire 
from the chair (Chemistry and Natura] 
Philosophy) which he fills with so much 
ability and distinction in Columbia Col- 
lege, South Carolina, and return to the 
more congenial though sterner climate of 
the North ; since it is far better that a few 
students in that institution should lose 
the benefit of his labors, than that a 
whole “ public ” should be defrauded of 
its rightful claim upon hers. 


Remains of the Rev. Joshua Wells Downing, 
A.M., late of the New England Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
With a Brief Memoir, edited by Exisan 
H. Downinc, A.M. New York: Pub- 
lished by G. Lane and P. P. Sandford, 
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for the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at the Conference Office, 200 Mulberry- 
street. 1842. 12mo. pp. 329. 


Tus volume consists of sermons, notes 
of sermons, and some letters, by a young 
man, who seems to have left behind him so 
sweet an odor of memory in the hearts of 
his friends, and those who had listened to 
his preaching, as to induce his brother to 
embody this record of him, as not useless 
in jtself, and as a gratification to many 
having a particular interest in its subject. 
These productions, without aspiring to 
any remarkable intellectual rank, seem 
yet characterized by a fervent piety, which 
is in itself recommendation enough. Of 
the genuineness of this spirit, a beautiful 
death of peace and joy, as described by 
his biographer, was at once the sign and 
the seal, 


Models of English Literature for the Use of 


Collezes and Academies. Baltimore: 
John Murphy, 146, Market-street. 
1842. 12mo. pp. 372. 


A scHooL-Book collection of “ pieces ” 
for reading and declamation, pretty co- 
pious and varied, and, being the last, 
doubtless as good for the for 
which designed as any other collection of 
the kind,—perhaps a little better, for we 
do not believe that any other contains 
Dickens’s inimitable scene of the exami- 
nation of Sam Weller, by Serjeant Buz- 
fuz, in the great cause of Bardell vs. 


Pickwick. 


purpose 


A number of other books on our table 
are necessarily deferred till our Next, the 
space at our present command being here 
exhausted. 
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AMERICAN, 


Mr. Norman, a traveller, recently re- 
turned from Yucatan, Mexico, having 
extended his researches in a direction 
not previously visited by other tourists, 
where he has discovered many stupen- 
dous and highly interesting vestiges of 
antiquity, is engaged in preparing for 
the press, the result of his investiga- 
tions, which will be embellished by a 
series of illustrations from drawings 
made on the spot. (J. & H, G. Lang- 
ley are to be the publishers.) : 

Mr. Lester’s new work, “ The Condition 
and Fate of England,” is rapidly pass- 
ing through the press, and may be ex- 
pected to appear in the course of this 
month. It is to be embellished by de- 
signs from the magic pencil of Chapman. 

General Morris is about to publish, for 
the holidays, a beautifully illustrated 
edition of his lyrical effusions. 

A volume of “ Collected Poems,” by At- 
FRED B. Street, is in press. Hooker, 
of Philadelphia, has in preparation, 
“ The Smugegler’s Son, with other Tales 
and Sketches,’ by a Lady of Tennessee. 
We observe that Professor Torry is 
preparing for the press, the “ Scientific 
and Miscellaneous Writings of the late 
President Marsh.” Mr. Grounp, the 
well known American author, has in 
press a work on the “ Present State and 
Prospects of Germany.” 

A new work, by Mr. Sears, is to be pub- 
lished this month, in one handsome oc- 
tavo, with 500 plates, entitled, “ The 
Wonders of the World in Nature, Art 
and Mind.” ‘The subject of this work 
is of universal interest, and in the hands 
of the industrious editor it cannot fail 
of proving a most desirable contribu- 
tion to the domestic libraries of the 
land. It will be perfectly unique in its 
binding decorations, presenting one of 
the richest specimens ever attempted, 

We are happy to learn that Dr. Forry, 
author of the recent valuable work on 
* The Climate of the United States,” has 
nearly completed for publication, by 
the Harpers, a new production, to be 
entitled, “ The Physical Geography of 
the Earth, and its Relations to Organic 
Structure,’ &c. From the deserved 
success of his former work, which we 
observe has received the most unequivo- 
cal commendation from two of the se- 
verest critical Journals of England, 
(The London Literary Gazette, and the 


Atheneum,) there can be no doubt of 
the success of its successor. 

We are gratified to learn, that Mr. Ken- 
DALL, of the Picayune, intends to pub- 
lish the journal of his Santa Fé expedi- 
tion ina volume. It will be a very in- 
teresting and valuable book. 

James Monroe & Co., Boston, have in 
preparation, for the holiday season, a 
new volume, by Mrs. Sicourney, of a 
descriptive character, designed as a gift 
book. 

Lea & Blanchard are about to issue an 
American edition of “ Mitller’s Physio- 
logy,” in one vol. 8vo.; “4 System of 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica,’ by 
Dr. Dunexison; and “dn Atlas of 
Plates,” illustrative of the principal 
operations of Surgery, with descriptive 
letter press, embracing an account of 
the latest operations, &e. 

A new work of important historical inte- 
rest is, we observe, announced for the 
press, comprising the “‘Jowrnal and Cor- 
respondence of an American Refugee,” 
Samvuet CurweEn, Esq., a Judge of Ad- 
miralty in Massachusetts, before the 
Revolution, who took refuge in Eng- 
land during that war, High-minded and 
honorable, he unfortunately espoused 
the wrong side of the politics of the 
day; his Journals and Letters are re- 
plete with good sense, taste and discrim- 
ination, and cannot fail of awakening 
strong and lively interest. These curi- 
ous documents, in the possession of Mr. 
George A. Ward, of this city, are now 
passing under editorial revision and ar- 
rangement, for speedy publication. 





ENGLISH, 
Mr, Dickens’ new work is to be entitled 
“‘ American Notes for General Circula- 
tion ;?—a title, as far as it concerns this 
country, not inaptly chosen, as it will 
doubtless immediately on its appear- 
ance, become the staple commodity of all 
the newspaper press throughout theland, 
A new novel, by Capt. Marryat, is just 
published, entitled “ Percival Keene.” 
On the Ist of July was commenced a New 
Edition of the “ Chronicles of Sir John 
Froissart,” to be completed in Thirty- 
two Numbers, price one shilling each— 
embellished with one hundred and six- 
teen wood engravings. In the first 
number will be given a colored fac- 
simile of one of the drawings in the il- 
luminated copy of Froissart at the Bri- 
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tish Museum, from which most of the 
engravings are copied. 

Preparing for publication,  I//ustrations 
of Froissart "a 
fac-similes from the drawings contained 
in the illuminated copies in the British 
Museum, and elsewhere. To be pub- 
lished in monthly parts, super royal 
8vo., size to correspond with the re- 

of Froissart in two vol- 


being a series of colored 


cent edition 
umes, 

Just appeared, Historical Out- 
line of the Book of Psalms,” by the late 
JoHN Mason Goon, M. D., F. R.S., 
author of “ A New Translation of the 
Book of Job,” &c., &c. Edited by the 
Rev. JoHn Mason Nearer, B. A. 
= Cardinal Alle n’s Admoni zon to the 
Nobility and Pe yple of E glai d an 1 ly - 
land,” &e. A. D. 1538. Reprinted, 
with a Preface by Evuparor, in fac- 
simile, and with the Cardinal’s Arms. 

The third edition of the “ French Ortho! 
ger,” by Mons. L. A. J. Morpac 
French Master at the Manchester Free 


«& An 


x 


Grammar School, is in the press, and 
will shortly make its appearance. T} 

last edition of this most complete 
course of theory and practice of the 
French language, was published in 


1832, and has remained out of print f 
to the 
professional engagements. 
new Novel is announced to appear im- 
mediately, under the title of * Dr, 
Hook well, the Pusé vile Vicar.” 
* Decided Prefi rence, by an Old Spin ler.”? 
is the title of new 
& Characteristics of 
of a new work, by 
translator 
work an ** Democracy 


several years, owing author’s 


A 


another 


of De Toeque ille’s 7reat 


Firman Didot, Freres, et Cie. ( nte to 
the Institut de France), have just issued 
their general Catalogue, 1 h shows 
a degree of enterprise in Paris that we 
might in vain look for in nearly all the 


London. 
announced 
e Principles and the Practice of 


publishing trade of 


We 


also see 





ag Art’? by J. D. Harpinc, author of 
es ** Elementary Art;” a work which gives 
ieee ample promise of a valuable sequel. 

ie We observe that the late Dr. Arnon, at 


' rhe ! } } 
the time of his decease, had just com- 


pleted the third volume of his * His / 
of Rome,” and that friend, Arch- 
4 deacon Hare, will superintend its pro- 
gress through the press. Dr. Arnold’s 
executors also announce a new volume 


: Mi mor of 


his 


of his ** Sermons,” and a 


his Life, with Selections from his exten- 
sive Correspondence.” 

Now ready, * Dickinson’s Rustic F 
chiefly executed with the bru 
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of his 
There are 24 plates, printed 


tint, the author’s fac-similes 
Sketches. 
on 4to. 

The Grasses of 


j 


Scotland,” containing 
a scientific ¢ 
remarks on their use in agriculture, &c, 
By Ricuarp Parnewz, M. D., F. R. 8, 
figure of ¢ 


E. Illustrated 


species, and several varieties, amount- 


escription of each species, 


with a ach 


ing to 130; drawn and engraved 
author. * Lectures on Female 
tution :’’ its Nature, Extent, Ef 
Guilt, Causes, and Remedy. By R 
WarpbLaw, D. D. 
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1842.| 


A Society has lately been established, 
Lorn Francis Ecerron, President, 
called the AStrric Socrery, for the il- 
lustration of Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English History and Philology. The 
object of the Society is the publication 
of those Anglo-Saxon and other literary 
monuments, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, tending to illustrate the early 
state of England, which have either 
not yet been given to the world, or of 
which a more correct and convenient 
edition may be deemed desirable. The 
works to be published in uniform octa- 
vo volumes, containing the Anglo- 
Saxon originals, and a translation. It 
is proposed to commence the series 
with the Homities of the ANGLo- 
Saxon Cuurcn, of which a considera- 
ble portion (whether translations or 
originals) are ascribed to the learned 
prelate by whose name the Society is 
distinguished; to be followed by The 
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shall furnish cartoons which shall re- 
spectively be deemed worthy of one or 
other of the said premiums, and Mr. 
Barry has submitted his plans with ref- 
erence to the decorations of the New 
Houses of Parliament. Some half-dozen 
works have also recently appeared on 
this all-but-obsolete branch of art, and 
the public attention seems to be already 
favourably enlisted on the subject. 
Severn, Parris, and Haydon, are among 
its more prominent advocates. The 
beautiful art of Lithotint is to be seen 
exhibited in all its brilliancy and effect 
in a recent volume just published. The 
posthumous works of Sir David Wilkie, 
amounting to six hundred and sizty- 
eight, and comprising a splendid series 
of his pictures from his earliest eflorts 
down to the matured productions of his 
later days, have just been sold by auc- 
tion, and have brought, in most instan- 
ces, immense prices. There should be 





Lives of the Anoatro-Saxon Sarnts, an effort made in this country to es- 
—The Ancro-Saxon CHRONICLE, tablish an .4rt-Union ofthe plan of the 
The Works or Kinc ALFRED, London Art-Union, for the encourage- 
viz. :—his Version of Beda’s Ecclesias- ment of the Fine Arts—its establish- 
tical History, of Gregorius de Cura ment would be comparatively easy, 
Pastorali, and of Orosius; together with a vigorous president at its head, 
with such other early remains as the and it would prove of incalculable ben- 
Society may deem worthy of publica- efit to the profession. The sixth an- 
tion. nual distribution which recently oc- 
Fresco-PAINTING is, we observe, the all- curred in London, awarded about £ 10,- 
engrossing subject of speculation i 000 as prizes for the purchase of pic- 
London at the present time, among art- tures and £500 for bronze and plaster 
ists. The Royal Commissioners of Fine casts. A moiety of such munificence 
Arts have given notice that three pre- here would doubtless speedily bring to 
miums of 300/ each, three premiums of light much of the latent courage of our 
200/ each, and five premiums of 1001 neglected and depressed artists. 


each, will be given to the artists who 


NOTE. 


The Portrait embellishment of the present Number, is an engraving from an ex- 
cellent isiniature by Blanchard, of the able and distinguished Senator WALKER of 
Mississippi. The biographical sketch intended to accompany it, has failed to reach 
our hands in proper season, from those of the author to whom its preparation was 
entrusted, a gentleman in Mississippi. It will be given in our next. 

Several other miniatures from the same artist are only awaiting the opportunity for 
their insertion. They are of Benron, Wricut and CALHoun—all very recent and 
all admirable productions. The last named is the only truly good likeness we are 
acquainted with of the great Southerner. We refer to them for the purpose of re- 
commending the artist to that public patronage which he eminently merits, and which 
he will well repay. 








OBITAARY. 


Ir is doubtless due to propriety, as well as to the kind friendliness of the no small 
number of the subscribers to this Review who have continued attached to its 
lists from its original establishment, that we should announce and record in its 
pages the recent death of Mr. Lanerrer, on the 8th of September, who, up 
to the period of the commencement of the NewSeries published in New York, 
was associated both in its proprietorship and editorship, and who at one period 
had the sole charge of its publication. With this view, in preference to in- 
truding on our readers any of those terms of personal notice, which often on 
such occasion® proceed with but an ill grace from the partial pen of private re- 
lationship, we confine ourselves to the quotation of the following from the New 


York Commercial Advertiser of September 17th, 1842: 


“We regret to announce the decease, at Bacon’s Castle, Surry county, Va., 
of S. D. Langtree. Esq., one of the original editors and proprietors of the Demo- 
cratic Review, aged 31 years. The deceased was a native of Ireland. He was 
educated to the medical profession, and came to the United States in 1832, as 
physician of an English ship, in compliance with the directions of the govern- 
ment, that a physician should be sent out with every passenger-ship during the 
prevalence of that fearful pestilence, the cholera. His tastes, however, were 
decidedly literary, and averse from his profession. His reading was very ex- 
tensive for a man of his years, and he wrote with facility and energy. Fora 
season he was an assistant in the office of this paper, and the readiness with 
which he acquired knowledge of every description, especially of books, was re- 
markable. We mourn his loss as of an able and estimable friend, of fine talents, 
of generous impulses, and truly benevolent feelings. For the last sixteen months 
Mr. Langtree had had no connexion with the Democratic Review, which has 
been under the sole conduct of his brother-in-law, Mr. O'Sullivan. He had re- 
tired to Virginia with the view of leading the life of a planter, in which occu- 
pation he was extensively engaged. The fatal disease was congestive bilious 
fever.” 
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